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Abstract 


At  present,  most  software  selection  decisions  are  based  on  data 
which  cover  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  scope  of  software 

assessments,  and  this  amount  of  data  is  inadequate  for  making 

intelligent  decisions.  Only  a  computer  system  such  as  the  one 

designed  in  this  research  can  bring  together  an  adequate  amount  of 
assessment  data  with  a  broad  enough  scope  and  provide  a  decision 
maker  with  a  consistent  and  comprehensive  analysis  of  such  data  so 
that  intelligent  decisions  are  possible. 

The  research  described  in  this  dissertation  has  been  a  start,  but 
only  a  start,  toward  developing  a  comprehensive  Ada  Programming 
Support  Environment  (APSE)  assessment  capability.  The  current 
state  of  assessment  technology  has  been  examined,  and  it  has 

provided  the  basis  for  the  evaluation  framework  designed.  This 
framework  is  an  important  and  necessary  step  in  determining  the 
type  of  assessment  data  which  must  be  provided  in  order  to  make  a 
comprehensive  software  evaluation.  Designing  a  prototype  computer 
system  for  APSE  selection  has  demonstrated  the  viability  of  using 
this  framework  to  improve  the  software  selection  process.  A 
variation  of  the  design  could  also  be  used  when  selecting  any  type  of 
software  in  general. 

The  Ada  Software  Selection  assISTant  (ASSIST),  the  product  of 
this  research,  has  the  potential  for  becoming  a  very  important  part  of 
software  evaluation  technology.  In  addition  to  providing  a  design 
and  a  prototype  for  a  capability  to  assist  a  decision  maker  in 

iii 


selecting  software,  it  also  provides  an  initial  organizational 
framework  on  which  expectations  for  future  assessments  can  be 
based. 
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1.  Problem 


Software  development  technology  has  reached  a  state  where 
there  is  a  proliferation  of  software  for  almost  any  purpose.  If  it  does 
not  yet  exist,  but  somebody  wants  it,  it  will  soon  appear,  in  some 
form  or  another.  However,  technology  has  a  long  way  to  go  before  it 
can  provide  an  effective  method  for  evaluating  all  this  software. 
Vendors’  descriptions  purposely  use  different  terminology  and  avoid 
common  ground,  thus  making  comparisons  of  competing  products 
very  subjective.  Trying  to  assess  whether  a  piece  of  software  meets 
a  specific  set  of  user  requirements  is  often  extremely  difficult 
because  no  uniformly  applicable  method  for  software  evaluation 
exists. 

The  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  needs  the  ability  to  evaluate 
new  Ada  products  as  they  become  available,  and  so  it  is  trying  to 
advance  the  state  of  software  evaluation  technology.  Particular 
emphasis  is  on  the  software  which  will  comprise  the  Ada 
Programming  Support  Environment  (APSE).  The  DoD-sponsored 
APSE  Evaluation  and  Validation  (E&V)  Team  has  laid  much  of  the 
groundwork  for  advancing  evaluation  technology,  but  much  work 
remains  to  be  done  before  this  technology  is  usable. 

This  research  helps  advance  software  evaluation  technology  to 
a  useful  state  by  developing  a  mechanism  for  applying  uniform 
criteria  to  the  software  selection  process.  A  software  system  which 
embodies  this  mechanism  has  been  designed  to  assist  the  technical 
manager  in  making  Ada  software  selection  decisions.  This  document 
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details  the  design  and  prototyping  of  the  software  system,  called  the 
Ada  Software  Selection  assISTant  (ASSIST) 

Introduction 

Current  research  is  laying  the  foundation  for  understanding  the 
evaluation  technology  needed,  but  no  work  has  yet  developed  a 
complete  framework  from  which  software  evaluation  decisions  can 
be  made.  Nidiffer  [114]  has  studied  this  decision  process  from  a 
management  perspective  of  making  investment  strategy  decisions. 
However,  the  decision  process  he  has  developed  does  not  adequately 
address  the  technical  aspects  of  the  problem.  He  expects  simply  to 
be  able  to  classify  software  environments  by  "type,"  making  the 
underlying  assumption  that  all  environments  of  a  particular  type  can 
meet  specific  requirements.  Such  an  assumption  can  prove 
disastrous  when  the  technical  capabilities  of  the  environments  of  any 
one  type  can  differ  significantly,  and  a  major  investment  may  be 
made  to  purchase  an  environment  which  cannot  support  all  aspects 
of  a  project. 

The  DoD's  APSE  E&V  team  has  produced  evaluation 
requirements  and  a  taxonomy  of  evaluation  criteria  to  be  used  in 
assessing  the  capabilities  of  an  environment  and  its  component 
software  [50],  [52].  From  this  a  guidebook  has  been  developed  with 
pointers  to  existing  APSE  evaluators  (test  suites,  checklists,  etc.)  [49]. 
Among  these  evaluators  is  the  suite  of  tests  developed  by  the  E&V 
team  for  Ada  compiler  performance  evaluation  [44].  Other 
organizations,  such  as  the  Performance  Issues  Working  Group  (PIWG) 
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of  the  Special  Interest  Group  on  Ada  (SIGAda)  of  the  Association  for 
Computing  Machinery  (ACM),  have  also  developed  test  suites  [92], 
[113],  [129],  [150].  Most  of  these  also  test  compiler  performance 
evaluation.  The  Ministry  of  Defence  (MOD)  in  the  United  Kingdom 
has  sponsored  the  development  of  a  system  called  the  Ada 
Evaluation  System  (AES).  Its  current  version  covers  the  evaluation 
of  Ada  compilers,  linkers,  loaders,  symbolic  debuggers,  and  program 
library  management,  and  later  versions  are  expected  to  cover  more 
APSE  tools  [123],  [124],  [162].  However,  there  is  no  coordination 
among  all  these  evaluation  vehicles,  and  their  scope  is  extremely 
limited. 

The  software  evaluation  process  is  very  complex.  Once 
evaluation  information  is  available  from  various  assessors 
(evaluators),  assessment  has  just  begun.  To  be  meaningful,  an 
evaluation  must  be  relevant  to  the  application  of  interest,  and  it 
must  be  comprehensive.  An  evaluation  addressing  only  one  aspect 
of  the  software  is  not  complete  and  could  be  misleading.  Various 
attributes  of  the  software  determine  whether  it  is  good  for  a 
particular  situation  or  application.  Because  a  program  which  is 
"good"  in  one  situation  is  not  necessarily  adequate  under  different 
circumstances,  a  piece  of  software  cannot  be  evaluated  properly  by 
just  awarding  it  a  simple  rating.  To  say  that  compiler  A  is  a  7  on  a 
scale  from  1  to  10,  without  putting  it  in  a  proper  context,  is 
meaningless.  Likewise,  to  say  editor  B  is  better  than  editor  C  means 
nothing  unless  it  is  qualified,  as  in  "with  respect  to  attribute  X." 
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If  sound  software  purchasing  decisions  cannot  be  made  based 
on  evaluation  information,  that  information  is  of  little  value  to  the 
technical  manager.  The  information  available  from  current 
evaluation  test  suites  is  very  difficult  to  use  in  the  decision  making 
process.  It  is  complex  and  typically  voluminous.  All  results  from 
each  of  the  numerous  steps  required  to  execute  the  test  suite  are 
reported.  Summaries,  when  provided,  usually  still  require  the 
expertise  of  a  statistician  to  understand.  Furthermore,  they  provide 
only  a  very  small  piece  of  the  evaluation  picture,  with  no  perspective 
on  the  rest  of  the  picture,  and  often  with  no  indication  that  further 
assessment  is  desirable  [44],  [123],  [124]. 

In  addition  to  performance  statistics,  text-like  evaluation 
information  is  sometimes  available  as  checklists,  descriptive 
narrative,  and  the  like.  This  makes  an  evaluation  more 
comprehensive,  but  it  also  adds  to  the  amount  of  information  to  be 
digested  by  the  decision  maker.  To  gain  a  realistic  and  useful  picture 
from  so  much  information,  the  time  investment  required  would  be 
prohibitive,  using  currently  available  evaluation  technology. 
Furthermore,  even  if  the  necessary  time  were  invested,  it  is  virtually 
impossible  for  a  person  to  keep  track  of  the  pertinent  "big  picture" 
(ignoring  the  details),  while  applying  selection  criteria  consistently. 

The  only  practical  way  to  achieve  intelligent  decisions  based  on 
comprehensive,  consistent,  concise,  and  timely  evaluation 
information  is  to  let  a  computer  do  the  menial  work.  However, 
although  the  computer  is  very  good  at  providing  information,  it  does 
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not  automatically  provide  meaningful  information  for  the  human 
decision  maker.  This  task  still  requires  much  effort. 

Thesis 

An  interactive  computer  system  of  the  type  usually  called  a 

decision  support  system  (DSS)  is  a  viable  approach  to  giving  the 
decision  maker  the  ability  to  make  both  timely  and  informed  Ada 
software  selection  decisions.  The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to 
show  that  such  a  system  can  appropriately  organize  and  summarize 
all  of  the  available  evaluation  information  on  APSEs  and  present  it  to 
a  decision  maker  in  an  effective  and  timely  manner. 

Since  software  evaluation  technology  is  so  new,  there  is  no 

broad  base  of  knowledge  from  which  to  work  in  developing  a  DSS  for 
software  evaluations.  Research  was  required  to  bring  together  the 

work  in  this  area  and  blend  it  into  a  comprehensive  framework 
supporting  the  presentation  of  evaluation  information.  Such  research 
took  the  form  of  the  design  and  prototyping  of  a  DSS,  called  ASSIST, 
which  contains  the  necessary  framework.  It  investigated  various 
forms  of  evaluation  information  which  could  be  put  into  the  DSS 

database,  the  types  of  analyses  which  could  be  performed  on  such 
data,  the  pertinent  views  of  information  which  could  be  derived  from 
the  DSS,  and  the  effective  organization  and  forms  of  representations 
for  those  views.  The  design  incorporated  a  framework  for  handling 
evaluation  information  of  all  types  and  for  organizing 
understandable  and  useful  presentations  of  such  information. 
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To  demonstrate  the  DSS  concept,  the  research  concentrated  on 
three  main  areas.  The  first  was  developing  a  process  for  getting 
information  from  the  decision  maker  on  the  characteristics  of  the 
software  to  be  selected  and  the  evaluation  criteria  to  be  used  in  the 
selection  process.  The  second  was  developing  a  method  for 
organizing  and  summarizing  the  recommendations  and  other 
information  ASSIST  would  provide  to  the  user.  Finally,  ASSIST  used 
the  assessment  of  Ada  compilation  systems  as  its  main  research 
subject.  Although  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  possible  types  of 
Ada  software  which  could  be  selected  using  ASSIST,  this  area  was 
chosen  because  it  is  the  one  in  which  most  current  evaluation  efforts 
have  concentrated.  The  development  of  this  assessment  process 
made  the  research  timely,  and  it  also  resulted  in  the  examination  of 
evaluation  information  provided  by  actual  test  suites. 

The  research  concluded  with  an  evaluation  of  the  resulting 
system  design.  This  was  accomplished  through  analysis  and  the  use 
of  scenarios  which  were  run  on  the  prototype.  The  analysis 
evaluates  how  well  the  design  supports  the  decision  maker's 
specification  of  the  software  to  be  selected,  how  well  it  works  with 
various  forms  of  evaluation  information  in  its  database,  and  how  well 
it  organizes  and  summarizes  the  recommendations  and  other  output 
in  support  of  the  decision  maker.  The  scenarios  follow  example 
sessions  run  on  the  prototype,  demonstrating  an  implementation  of 
the  design  and  the  usability  of  the  resulting  DSS. 
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Scope  of  the  Research 

Several  products  were  developed  as  a  part  of  this  research.  All 
design  information  produced  is  a  part  of  the  system  documentation. 
This  includes  all  products  from  requirements  through  prototype 
implementation. 

The  dissertation  document  includes  a  description  of  all  aspects 
of  the  research,  including  an  evaluation  of  the  system  design.  This 
evaluation  comprises  an  analysis  of  the  design  with  respect  to  all 
aspects  of  APSE  evaluation  as  well  as  the  description  of  the  scenarios 
run  on  the  prototype. 

Prototype  software  is  another  product  of  this  research.  The 
prototype  is  a  working  model,  but  it  is  set  up  to  provide  only  limited 
evaluation  information  on  Ada  compilation  systems. 

In  the  process  of  designing  ASSIST,  it  was  clear  that  much  of 
the  design  is  applicable  to  software  evaluations  in  general.  Care  was 
taken  to  design  reusable  components  which  could  make  up  a 
significant  part  of  a  more  general  software  evaluation  DSS.  However, 
the  focus  of  the  research  was  on  the  spectrum  of  APSE  evaluations  to 
be  considered. 

Approach 

The  research  concentrated  on  the  appropriate  specification  of 
the  software  evaluation  parameters  to  be  used,  the  analysis  of  the 
evaluation  information  in  the  system  database,  and  the  presentation 
form  of  the  recommendations  and  other  information  to  the  decision 
maker.  Efficiency  issues  were  not  a  major  concern  in  developing  the 
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prototype,  since  this  was  for  proof  of  concept  only.  Three  distinct 
steps  to  this  research  were: 

1)  developing  the  requirements  for  the  ASSIST  software, 

2)  systematically  incorporating  the  various  aspects  of  current 
evaluation  technology  into  the  design  of  ASSIST,  and 

3)  evaluating  the  resulting  design. 

Requirements 

The  first  step  toward  designing  a  computer  system  is  to 
determine  its  requirements.  That  was  the  first  major  effort  in  this 
research.  A  set  of  requirements  had  to  include  a  detailed  list  of  the 
functions  the  system  had  to  perform.  In  addition,  it  also  had  to 
include  performance  characteristics,  design  constraints,  and  system 
attributes. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  specify  requirements  for  a  system  which 
is  very  different  from  any  which  has  been  previously  implemented. 
Although  ASSIST  was  identified  early  on  as  a  type  of  DSS,  it  is  still 
different  from  the  "normal"  DSS  because  it  attempts  to  combine  both 
technical  and  management  issues.  The  general  structure  of  a  DSS 
was  determined  to  be  appropriate  for  the  system,  so  the  major 
subsystem  structure  was  decided  early.  However,  developing  more 
detailed  requirements  proved  to  be  much  more  difficult. 

Prototyping  a  system  has  proven  to  be  a  very  effective 
technique  for  help  in  understanding  a  system  well  enough  to 
determine  its  detailed  requirements  [7],  The  ASSIST  prototype  was 
started  very  early  for  this  reason,  and  it  was  valuable  in  providing 
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the  feedback  to  permit  the  development  of  appropriate  detailed 
system  requirements.  The  system  used  to  develop  the  prototype 
was  a  Macintosh  II™  running  HyperCard™.  The  rich  user  interface 
resources  available  in  HyperCard  made  this  a  very  attractive  choice, 
and  it  proved  to  be  a  good  one.  It  permitted  the  creation  of  good 
user  interfaces  while  expending  very  little  time  and  effort.  This 
allowed  the  research  to  focus  on  the  more  technical  aspects  of  the 
DSS. 


Design 

Once  the  requirements  were  completed  in  detail,  it  was  time  to 
focus  on  the  system  design.  This  was  really  the  most  significant 
aspect  of  the  research  effort.  The  main  objective  was  to  bring 
various  aspects  of  current  knowledge  about  software  evaluation 
together  in  a  software  system.  The  system  would  use  evaluation 
information  stored  in  its  database  to  make  comparisons  of  different 
implementations  of  the  same  type  of  software.  Comparisons  would 
use  appropriate  methods  for  the  different  types  of  evaluation 
information,  and  they  would  focus  on  user  specified  characteristics  of 
importance.  This  system  would  then  provide  advice  on  Ada  software 
selections  to  a  technical  manager. 

Object-oriented  design  and  hypertext  were  determined  to  be 
appropriate  techniques  for  use  in  the  system  design.  These  fit  well 
with  the  use  of  HyperCard  as  the  prototyping  tool,  since  HyperCard 
implements  a  type  of  hypertext,  and  the  HyperCard  language, 
HyperTalk™,  is  object-oriented.  The  system  was  designed  according 
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to  the  basic  structure  of  a  DSS.  The  independent  subsystems 
approach  permitted  the  design  to  concentrate  on  the  decision  logic 
subsystem  and  the  structure  of  the  knowledge  base,  which  were  the 
areas  of  real  significance  in  this  research.  The  knowledge  base 
subsystem  was  developed  only  as  much  as  necessary  to  design  the 
knowledge  base  structure.  The  user  interface  subsystem  was  not 
designed  and  developed.  Likewise,  an  acquisition  facility  for  putting 
information  into  the  database  and  knowledge  base  was  also  not 
designed  and  developed.  In  the  prototype,  the  existing  HyperCard 
software  was  used  for  these  subsystems,  and  the  effort  was  then 
able  to  concentrate  on  developing  appropriate  interfaces  and 
knowledge  representations. 

Evaluation 

It  is  important  to  be  able  to  evaluate  the  products  of  this 
research  to  determine  how  much  has  been  accomplished.  Such  an 
evaluation  also  provides  a  useful  summary  of  the  research  results. 
This  assists  researchers  who  may  continue  in  this  area  and  helps  to 
avoid  duplication  of  effort. 

The  most  effective  evaluation  of  a  DSS  design  is  via  the  use  of 
the  implemented  system  [4],  [133].  If  a  product  is  developed  for 
commercial  use,  it  will  go  through  many  iterations  from  prototype 
through  the  product  stage,  and  it  can  benefit  from  continual  feedback 
from  users.  This  feedback  provides  the  evaluation  of  how  useful  and 
complete  the  DSS  is.  Anything  that  is  missing  will  be  noted,  areas 
which  need  improvement  will  be  identified,  suggestions  will  be 


made,  and  features  which  are  useless  will  also  be  identified.  If  the 
entire  system  is  useless,  it  will  be  immediately  apparent  that  it  is  not 
being  used  in  the  initial  prototype  stage,  and  it  can  either  be 
discarded  or  completely  redone. 

For  a  design  which  is  the  product  of  an  individual  research 
effort,  this  type  of  feedback  was  not  possible.  Some  selected  users 
were  able  to  provide  feedback  on  the  design  as  it  progressed,  but 
this  was  very  limited,  and  it  was  not  the  type  of  information  which 
was  conducive  to  assessing  the  accomplishments  of  the  research  in 
any  complete  sense.  Hence,  a  different  approach  was  required. 

The  two  types  of  assessment  which  make  the  most  sense  for 
this  type  of  research  are  (1)  provide  a  technical  analysis  of  the 
system  design  and  (2)  do  a  case  study  using  the  prototype  to  show 
how  a  part  of  the  design  implementation  works.  The  analysis  of  the 
design  must  look  at  what  the  system  should  be  able  to  accomplish 
and  the  technical  aspects  of  APSE  evaluations  which  should  be 
included  in  the  system.  It  must  then  determine  whether  all  technical 
aspects  have  been  considered,  as  well  as  whether  the  system  can 
accomplish  its  objectives.  Another  part  of  the  design  analysis  should 
be  how  well  the  system  is  structured  to  permit  modifications  and 
enhancements  as  the  technology  matures. 

The  case  study  approach  was  to  run  scenarios  on  the  working 
prototype,  covering  a  different  aspect  of  design  evaluation.  This 
cannot  really  determine  if  the  design  is  as  complete  as  it  should  be, 
since  not  all  capabilities  included  in  the  design  will  be  used  in  the 
case  study.  In  fact,  many  will  not  even  be  implemented  in  the 
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prototype.  However,  a  case  study  illustrates  just  how  usable  a 
system  is  in  a  way  that  cannot  really  be  determined  just  by 
analyzing  the  design.  If  the  scenarios  reveal  that  running  the  DSS  is 
awkward  or  ineffective,  then  either  the  design  is  at  fault  or  else  the 
user  interface  has  not  been  implemented  well  enough  to  be  able  to 
make  a  useful  assessment  of  the  design.  In  the  case  of  this  research, 
the  user  interface  was  provided  by  a  viable  commercial  product,  so  it 
was  possible  to  make  a  good  assessment  of  the  usability  attributes  of 
the  system  design. 

Since  the  two  evaluation  approaches  produce  different  types  of 
evaluation  information,  both  approaches  were  used  in  assessing  this 
research.  This  provided  the  best  possible  assessment  of  how  well  the 
research  had  accomplished  its  goals. 

Overview 

The  next  chapter  provides  background  information  concerning 
all  of  the  various  areas  of  research  which  had  to  be  investigated  in 
this  research  effort.  Chapters  3  and  4  detail  the  requirements  and 
design  of  ASSIST,  with  each  chapter  including  descriptions  of 
pertinent  portions  of  the  development  of  the  ASSIST  prototype. 
Chapter  5  provides  the  evaluation  of  this  research  effort.  Finally, 
Chapter  6  provides  conclusions  and  recommendations  derived  from 
the  research. 


Note:  Macintosh,  HyperCard,  and  HyperTalk  are  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 


2.  Background 


This  research  required  an  in-depth  understanding  of  several 
areas.  Since  the  APSE  is  a  software  environment  for  Ada,  the  general 
area  of  software  environments  was  examined  at  length,  along  with 
how  the  APSE  compares  with  other  environments.  Evaluation 
technology  was  another  important  area  for  examination,  particularly 
recent  efforts  toward  developing  the  specific  technology  for 
evaluating  APSEs  and  their  components.  The  research  involved 
designing  a  decision  support  system,  so  it  was  also  important  to 
examine  the  principles  and  techniques  which  have  been  developed 
for  DSS.  These  must  also  be  compa*^  and  contrasted  with  other 
types  of  systems  to  understand  why  the  DSS  was  appropriate  for  this 
research.  Finally,  appropriate  design  techniques  used  in  developing 
the  DSS  were  examined.  The  following  sections  summarize  the 
important  ideas  drawn  from  these  areas. 

Software  Environments 

After  programmers  began  building  tools  to  aid  them  in  their 
work,  the  next  step  was  for  a  collection  of  tools  to  be  brought 
together  to  provide  a  programming  "environment".  The  idea  of  most 
software  environments  today  is  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  the 
sum  of  the  parts.  Put  succinctly,  programming  environments  are 
"computer-aided  design  systems  for  software"  [16]. 

Environments  can  be  general  purpose  or  application  specific. 
Existing  environments  range  from  those  which  are  programming- 
oriented  operating  system  extensions  to  complex  sets  of  tools  which 
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cover  all  life-cycle  activities.  Many  different  names  are  also 
typically  given  to  environments,  particularly  those  intended  to 
support  large-scale  software  development.  These  include 
programming  support  environment  (PSE),  software  engineering 
environment  (SEE),  computer-aided  software  engineering  (CASE) 
environment,  and  integrated  project  support  environment  (IPSE). 
Some  interpret  various  shades  of  meaning  in  these  names,  but  in  use 
they  are  essentially  synonymous. 

It  is  useful  to  think  of  a  software  environment  in  terms  of 
layers  of  support.  A  very  complete  description  of  this  layering  is 
given  by  Penedo  and  Riddle  [120]  (see  Figure  2.1).  At  the  lowest 
layer  is  the  hardware,  usually  with  a  native  operating  system 
running  on  top  of  it.  This  is  followed  by  a  layer  of  environmental 
support,  usually  consisting  of  a  virtual  operating  system  and  systems 
for  object  management,  user  interface  management,  and 
environment  management.  Next  is  a  tool/capability  layer  providing 
the  environment  functionality,  often  including  an  integration 
mechanism.  On  top  of  these  layers  are  the  tools  of  the  environment. 
These  tools  can  be  of  many  types,  and  they  may  be  in  layers  as  well. 
They  can  be  generally  classified  as  adaptation  support  tools  (used  to 
define  and  generate  project-specific  environments)  and  project  user 
support  tools.  The  most  important  thing  is  that  they  support  the 
various  activities  of  a  specific  environment. 

Activities  supported  within  a  software  environment  can  be 
both  technical  and  managerial  in  nature.  While  many  programmers 
tend  to  see  an  environment  as  comprising  only  those  tools  necessary 
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for  the  actual  process  of  code  generation  (compiler,  editor,  linker, 
loader,  etc.),  those  interested  in  engineering  large  software  systems 
generally  recognize  that  an  environment  should  provide  as  much 
support  as  possible  for  all  functions  involved  in  the  software  system 
development  process.  This  includes  the  user  interface  and 
environment  database  as  well  as  managerial  functions,  such  as 
configuration  management  and  quality  assurance,  and  technical 
functions,  ranging  from  system  concept  through  system  retirement 
[34],  [36],  [55],  [68],  [90],  [101],  [102],  [107],  [125],  [146],  [153]. 
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Figure  2.1  -  Layers  of  support  in  a  software  environment  [120] 


The  integration  of  the  components  of  the  environment  is  also 
an  important  issue,  and  various  levels  of  integration  can  be  defined. 
At  one  extreme,  the  integration  can  be  very  loose,  where  the  tools 
share  a  common  operating  system,  but  there  is  no  other  guarantee 
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that  the  tools  can  work  together,  share  common  data,  etc.  At  the 
other  extreme,  the  tools  interact  with  the  native  system  (hardware 
and,  usually,  a  native  operating  system)  via  a  well-defined  interface. 
In  this  case,  the  environment  maintains  a  database  for  all  the 
external  information  manipulated  by  the  tools.  This  permits  all  data 
to  be  kept  in  a  common  format  and,  thus,  tools  can  interact  directly 
with  one  another.  On  a  larger  scale,  this  also  permits  transportability 
(tools  can  be  shared)  and  interoperability  (database  information  can 
be  shared)  among  different  environments,  independent  of  their 
native  system  configurations  [70],  [76],  [82],  [88],  [109],  [116],  [130], 
[142],  [148],  [156],  [158],  [167],  [168]. 

It  is  this  concept  of  a  highly  integrated  environment  which  was 
originally  defined  for  the  APSE  [29].  However,  those  environments 
labelled  APSEs  today  range  from  very  loosely  integrated  to 
moderately  integrated.  The  only  true  identifying  characteristic  of 
current  APSEs  is  the  inclusion  of  a  validated  Ada  compiler. 

The  Ada  Programming  Support  Environment  (APSE) 

During  the  development  of  the  Ada  language,  it  was  recognized 
that  just  another  language  was  not  going  to  solve  the  "software 
crisis,"  no  matter  how  well  designed  that  language  might  be.  So  the 
DoD  defined  an  environment  to  go  with  Ada.  It  was  called  the  Ada 
Programming  Support  Environment,  or  APSE,  and  its  requirements 
were  laid  out  in  a  document  usually  referred  to  as  STONEMAN  [29]. 
This  document  gives  general  guidance  for  developing  an  APSE  which 
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will  support,  among  other  things,  transportability  and 
interoperability  among  its  various  implementations. 

Theoretically,  an  APSE  is  a  highly  integrated  environment.  It 
has  three  major  components  --  the  tools,  the  interfaces,  and  the 
database.  Figure  2.2  illustrates  the  APSE  structure,  which  is  usually 
depicted  as  layers  of  an  "onionskin”  rather  than  in  the  form  of  Figure 
2.1.  However,  this  is  a  comparable,  though  not  so  general,  structure. 
All  system  and  implementation  dependencies  are  kept  in  a  kernel, 
called  the  Kernel  APSE  or  KAPSE.  Outside  the  KAPSE  is  the  minimal 
set  of  tools  which  can  be  put  together  in  an  APSE  to  meet  the 
STONEMAN  requirements.  An  APSE  containing  just  this  minimal  set 
of  tools  interacting  with  the  KAPSE  is  referred  to  as  the  Minimal 
APSE  or  MAPSE.  The  MAPSE  uses  the  services  of  the  KAPSE  only 
through  a  standard,  system  independent  interface.  STONEMAN  does 
not  attempt  to  define  the  standard  interface,  but  other  efforts  have 
worked  on  that,  resulting  in  the  definitions  of  the  Common  APSE 
Interface  Set  (CAIS)  and  the  Portable  Common  Tool  Environment 
(PCTE)  [29],  [37],  [46],  [65],  [95],  [117]. 

The  concept  for  a  mature  APSE  is  to  have  many  tools  added  to 
the  minimal  tools  of  the  MAPSE.  As  more  and  more  sophisticated 
tools  are  added  and  integrated  with  other  tools,  the  power  of  the 
APSE  continues  to  increase.  For  example,  management  support  tools 
can  provide  automated  support  for  all  aspects  of  managing  a  project 
developed  on  the  APSE,  resulting  in  better  informed  and  more  timely 
management  decisions.  Likewise,  powerful  development  tools  can 
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improve  productivity  tremendously  [62],  [63],  [69],  [96],  [104],  [108], 
[145],  [157]. 

While  it  is  desirable  for  an  APSE  to  be  fully  integrated  and 
provide  the  user  with  much  power,  in  reality,  no  APSEs  currently 
exist  which  are  really  mature  enough  to  provide  much  more  than 
code  generation  support.  Hence,  it  is  practical  to  consider  even  a 
small  tool  set,  consisting  of  an  Ada  compiler  and  those  tools  used 
with  it  to  produce  code,  as  an  APSE  for  the  purposes  of  this  research. 
However,  that  is  not  to  say  that  the  more  powerful  APSE  concept  was 
abandoned.  For  completeness  it  was  important  for  this  research  to 
address  all  possible  APSE  structures,  from  the  least  to  the  most 
powerful. 


Figure  2.2  •  The  components  of  an  APSE  [29] 
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One  of  the  aspects  of  particular  importance  when  characterizing 
an  APSE  is  knowing  which  of  several  standards  it  may  support. 
Standards  are  defined  and  used  for  various  reasons.  Some  of  those 
of  interest  in  an  APSE  are  software  development  standards  and 
interface  standards  of  various  types,  including  APSE  interfaces  such 
as  the  CAIS  and  the  PCTE  as  well  as  more  generally  applicable  ones 
such  as  graphics  standards. 

Software  Evaluations 

Soon  after  the  Ada  Joint  Program  Office  (AJPO)  was  formed  to 
oversee  the  introduction  of  Ada  into  DoD  software  programs,  the 
AJPO  established  several  tasks  to  be  accomplished  through  volunteer 
teams.  One  of  these  was  the  APSE  Evaluation  and  Validation  Task, 
whose  purpose  is  to  further  the  state  of  evaluation  and  validation 
technology.  The  E&V  Team,  established  to  address  the  task,  brought 
together  interested  government  personnel,  and  they  were  joined  by 
numerous  "distinguished  reviewers"  from  industry  and  academia. 

This  unique  body  of  expertise  has  provided  valuable 
contributions  to  E&V  technology,  much  of  which  is  embodied  in 
documents  attributed  to  the  E&V  task.  These  include  documents 
such  as  the  Requirements  for  Evaluation  and  Validation  of  Ada 
Programming  Support  Environments  [51],  [52],  which  provides 
direction  for  developing  the  required  technology.  From  contracts 
sponsored  to  further  the  development  of  this  technology,  an  initial 
version  of  an  Ada  Compiler  Evaluation  Capability  (ACEC)  has  been 
released  [44],  and  it  may  soon  be  used  for  "formal"  DoD  evaluations 
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[41].  First  versions  of  the  E&V  Reference  Manual  [50]  and  E&V 
Guidebook  [49]  have  also  been  released.  The  former  provides  a  basis 
for  an  APSE  evaluation  scheme,  and  the  latter  provides  checklists 
and  references  to  E&V  tools  in  current  use. 

The  E&V  team  distinguishes  between  evaluation  and  validation. 
Evaluation  is  a  measure  of  "goodness,"  which  can  be  determined  only 
within  a  specific  context.  Validation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
determination  of  conformance  to  a  specified  standard  [52].  This 
research  was  concerned  only  with  software  evaluation  technology, 
determining  how  "good"  a  piece,  or  a  collection,  of  software  is  for  a 
particular  purpose. 

Although  the  E&V  team  has  made  a  more  concentrated  effort 
than  any  other  organization  in  advancing  the  state  of  APSE 
evaluation  technology,  others  have  also  made  significant 
contributions.  Many  of  these  have  been  reported  in  Ada  Letters  [2], 
[17],  [75],  [149],  Communications  of  the  ACM  [25],  [35],  [66],  the 
proceedings  of  Ada  conferences  [92],  [129],  and  The  Ada  Companion 
Series  of  books  published  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press  [104], 
[115],  [123].  Others  have  been  work  sponsored  by  the  DoD  [33],  [61], 
[161]  and  by  the  Ministry  of  Defence  in  the  United  Kingdom  [124], 
They  have  ranged  from  very  specific  areas,  such  as  Ada  runtime 
environments,  to  broad  general  coverage  of  Ada  software 
evaluations.  The  general  body  of  knowledge  on  software  evaluation 
[59],  [80],  [97],  [100],  [121],  [126],  [171],  and  especially  performance 
evaluation  [60],  [85],  132]  is  important  in  this  research  as  well 
because  much  of  it  applies.  Likewise,  selection  methods  in  general 
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[3],  [43],  and  compiler  evaluation  in  general  [8],  [79],  [99]  are  also 
areas  which  contribute  to  the  research.  The  performance  evaluation 
of  compilation  systems  is  currently  the  area  of  most  interest  in  APSE 
evaluations.  However,  although  a  good  deal  of  work  has  been  done 
to  determine  appropriate  ways  to  summarize  such  information,  no 
work  has  yet  been  done  to  integrate  this  type  of  evaluation 
information  with  other  more  subjective  evaluations  through  a 
mechanism  such  as  a  decision  support  system. 

The  Decision  Support  System  (DSS) 

A  decision  support  system  is  a  software  system  which  aids  the 
user  in  making  a  decision  of  some  type.  The  software  itself  does  not 
make  decisions  for  the  user,  but  rather  leads  the  user  through  the 
decision  making  process.  It  is  an  effective  mechanism  for 
maintaining  consistency  in  the  decision  process  [94].  In  practice,  a 
DSS  is  most  often  used  on  management  problems,  while  expert 
systems  are  generally  used  to  assist  with  decisions  on  technical 
problems.  The  proposed  research  will  design  a  system  which  will 
assist  a  technical  manager  in  making  a  decision,  using  evaluation 
information  which  is  technical  in  nature.  Hence,  both  managerial  and 
technical  points  of  view  must  be  considered,  and  it  is  useful  to 
compare  the  DSS  and  expert  system  approaches. 

DSS  and  expert  systems  are  both  knowledge-based  systems.  In 
other  words,  rather  than  dealing  with  just  a  database  containing 
perhaps  unrelated  data,  they  also  deal  with  a  database  of  "organized" 
knowledge  referred  to  as  a  knowledge  base.  The  main  difference  is 
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that  expert  systems  are  usually  used  to  make  decisions  on  well 
understood  technical  problems  while  DSS  are  used  for  more  ill- 
structured  management  problems.  Thus,  an  expert  system  typically 
comes  up  with  one  recommended  solution  to  a  problem,  whereas  a 
DSS  may  suggest  multiple  solutions  or  just  provide  useful 
information  for  the  decision  maker  without  making  any 
recommendations  [54],  [81],  [89],  [105],  [135],  [144],  [159],  [173]. 


User 


Facts  I  Rules 
Knowledge  Base 

Figure  2.3  -  The  components  of  an  expert  system  [105] 

Either  type  of  system  is  usually  described  in  terms  of 
independent,  distinct  components.  Figure  2.3  illustrates  the  expert 
system  components.  They  are  generally  considered  to  be  the  user 
interface,  the  knowledge  base  (containing  both  facts  and  specific 
rules  for  how  the  facts  in  this  particular  application  domain  may  be 
manipulated),  and  the  inference  engine  (containing  general  problem¬ 
solving  procedures,  usually  containing  heuristics).  An  explanation 
facility  is  usually  also  considered  to  be  necessary,  and  an  acquisition 
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facility  is  required  for  getting  more  knowledge  into  the  knowledge 
base  [105],  [159]. 


User 


Figure  2.4  -  The  components  of  a  DSS  [155] 

In  a  DSS  (see  Figure  2.4)  the  components  are  generally 
considered  to  be  the  dialog  generation  and  management  system 
(DGMS),  the  database  management  system  (DBMS),  and  the  model 
base  management  system  (MBMS),  with  an  implicit  problem 
processing  system  controlling  the  system  processing.  The  DGMS 
controls  the  dialog  with  the  system  user.  The  DBMS  contains  data, 
and  the  MBMS  contains  the  analysis  and  interpretation  facility  for 
the  system  which  can  be  based  on  statistics  and  algorithms  or  it  can 
use  data  abstraction  models  [98],  [112],  [134],  [135],  [144],  [155]. 

In  comparing  the  DSS  with  the  expert  system,  the  components 
can  be  seen  to  relate  directly  with  each  other.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
this  similarity  of  form  to  be  found  in  different  disciplines  (even  in 
ones  which  seem  totally  unrelated)  [77].  The  user  interface  of  the 
expert  system  is  essentially  the  same  as  a  DGMS  of  the  DSS,  the  DSS 
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DBMS  is  much  like  the  facts  of  the  knowledge  base  of  the  expert 
system,  and  the  MBMS  of  the  DSS  contains  general  problem-solving 
knowledge  which  may  use  heuristic  techniques,  much  like  the  rules 
of  the  expert  system  knowledge  base.  The  problem  processing 
system  of  the  DSS  is  more  or  less  comparable  to  the  inference  engine 
of  the  expert  system.  While  experts  in  either  area  would 
undoubtedly  argue  for  shades  of  differences  in  the  use  and 
implementation  of  these  components,  the  point  here  is  simply  that 
the  structure  of  either  could  be  used  to  describe  the  system  which 
was  designed  in  this  research. 

The  ASSIST  system  will  be  described  as  a  DSS  because  its 
purpose  is  to  assist  a  decision  maker  and  because  it  will  be  working 
with  an  area  of  knowledge  which  is  not  yet  well  understood  (once 
evaluation  technology  matures,  an  expert  system  may  become  more 
appropriate).  Hence,  it  will  not  necessarily  be  expected  to  provide 
just  one  recommended  answer  for  the  decision  maker.  However, 
principles  of  expert  systems  may  also  be  applied.  For  example,  DSS 
literature  does  not  place  particular  emphasis  on  the  system  giving 
reasons  for  its  recommendations,  but  expert  systems  are  usually 
described  as  having  this  capability.  Perhaps  such  information  is  just 
understood  to  be  a  part  of  the  DSS  because  the  ill-structured  nature 
of  the  problem  makes  following  the  reasoning  essential  for  the 
decision  maker.  Whatever  the  case,  ASSIST  makes  the  system 
reasoning  clear. 

Another  area  more  specifically  addressed  by  expert  system 
theory  than  by  DSS  theory  is  the  acquisition  facility  for  getting 
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information  into  the  system  knowledge  base.  This  facility  is 
provided  by  a  separate  system  component,  and  it  is  clearly  needed  in 
a  DSS  as  well  as  in  an  expert  system.  ASSIST  contains  such  a  facility, 
and  it  both  acquires  data  (facts)  for  the  ASSIST  database  and 
knowledge  (organized  knowledge  about  how  to  deal  with  the  data  in 
the  database)  for  what  is  referred  to  as  the  ASSIST  knowledge  base. 

In  designing  a  system,  both  DSS  and  expert  system 
philosophies  stress  that  the  components  must  be  as  separate  and 
independent  as  possible.  They  also  claim  that  design  and 
implementation  cannot  be  separated  [89],  [105],  [135],  [144],  [159]. 
The  experts  in  these  fields  generally  seem  to  think  that  these  ideas 
are  very  different  from  the  conventional  wisdom  of  computer  science 
and  software  engineering.  However,  although  the  artificial 
intelligence  community  was  the  first  to  discuss  software 
development  in  these  terms,  current  software  engineering 
philosophies  are  not  all  that  different. 

System  Design 

The  "conventional  wisdom"  of  software  development,  rejected 
by  DSS  and  expert  systems  experts,  is  based  on  the  early  waterfall 
model  of  software  development  (see  Figure  2.5).  It  is,  however,  no 
longer  the  conventional  wisdom  for  software  development.  The 
waterfall  model  serves  as  a  good  way  to  describe  the  various 
activities  which  comprise  the  development  process,  but  techniques 
based  on  it  have  not  proven  to  be  particularly  effective  [47],  [127]. 


Requirements 


Figure  2.5  -  Waterfall  model  of  software  development  [6] 

Two  other  related  techniques,  often  referred  to  as  evolutionary 
development  and  rapid  prototyping,  are  currently  recognized  by 
many  software  engineers  as  more  effective  under  most 
circumstances  [5],  [6],  [7],  [31],  [103],  [147].  These  techniques  use 
what  Boehm  calls  a  spiral  model  of  development  [19],  where  the 
design  and  implementation  of  a  system  are  done  incrementally. 
They  are  not  mutually  exclusive  techniques.  Although  the  spiral 
model  does  not  really  change  the  activities  involved  in  software 
development,  it  does  change  the  ordering  and  interrelationships 
among  those  activities. 

Along  with  the  maturation  of  philosophies  on  software 
engineering  development  techniques  has  come  an  increased 
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recognition  of  the  importance  of  module  or  component  independence. 
Current  wisdom  stresses  the  development  of  interfaces  which  permit 
outside  components  to  know  how  to  use  an  isolated  component 
without  knowing  anything  about  its  implementation  [22],  [30],  [119]. 
This  idea,  combining  the  use  of  abstraction  and  information  hiding, 
has  been  emphasized  by  newer  languages  (such  as  Ada)  which 
provide  built-in  capabilities  to  separate  component  interfaces  from 
implementations.  Thus,  current  software  engineering  philosophy  is 
in  line  with  the  one  used  by  DSS  and  expert  systems  developers 
because  both  stress  the  importance  of  independent  components 
developed  using  a  process  which  mixes  design  and  implementation  in 
incremental  steps. 

In  this  research,  prototyping  and  evolutionary  development 
were  used  with  the  spiral  development  approach,  and  the  main 
components  (at  the  highest  level  of  abstraction)  were  similar  to  those 
described  for  a  DSS,  with  the  addition  of  a  knowledge  acquisition 
component.  However,  the  DGMS  is  called  the  user  interface,  the 
MBMS  is  called  the  knowledge  base,  and  the  problem  processing 
system  is  called  the  decision  logic  to  make  the  names  more 
descriptive  for  a  wider  audience.  The  DBMS  (made  up  of  facts)  and 
the  knowledge  base  together  are  what  an  expert  system  collectively 
refers  to  as  the  knowledge  base. 

The  object-oriented  paradigm  has  become  very  popular  among 
those  who  are  trying  to  use  the  maturing  ideas  of  spiral  development 
and  component  independence.  Techniques  based  on  it  are 
particularly  well  suited  for  developing  independent  components,  and 
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they  tend  to  structure  a  system  in  a  way  that  makes  incremental 
development  relatively  straightforward.  This  is  probably  why 
object-oriented  techniques  are  most  often  used  with  Ada,  despite  the 
fact  that  Ada  is  not  really  an  object-oriented  language.  Ada 
developers  are  trying  to  find  the  most  powerful  combination  of 
techniques  which  will  support  the  principles  of  software  engineering 
[21],  [30],  [40],  [42],  [58],  [71],  [93],  [127],  [164],  [166],  [170]. 

Both  the  terms  object-oriented  programming  and  object- 
oriented  design  are  commonly  used  to  describe  the  process  from 
design  through  implementation  of  a  system  using  the  object-oriented 
paradigm.  For  simplicity,  we  will  refer  to  this  process  as  a  design 
technique.  The  strength  of  this  technique  is  that  it  brings  together 
the  strengths  of  the  function-oriented  and  data-oriented  design 
techniques  which  have  been  most  frequently  used  in  the  past  [1], 

[18],  [20],  [26],  [127],  [166]. 

Not  only  was  the  object-oriented  design  technique  appropriate 
for  use  in  this  research,  but  an  information  organizing  technique 
called  hypertext  was  as  well.  In  a  DSS,  the  organization  of  the 
knowledge  base  forms  the  basis  for  the  decisions  supported  by  the 
system.  Hence,  the  better  the  technique  used  to  organize  this 

knowledge,  the  more  effective  the  system  can  be.  Hypertext  is  a 
technique  which  no  longer  requires  databases  to  be  structured  in 

traditional,  sometimes  limiting,  forms.  The  principle  of  the  hypertext 
paradigm  is  that  any  information  can  be  easily  linked  to  any  other 
associated  information.  No  particular  form  of  structuring  (linear, 

hierarchical)  is  required.  This  makes  hypertext  a  good  vehicle  for 
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implementing  knowledge  structures  such  as  semantic  nets  [28],  [32], 
[38],  [39],  [67],  [73],  [128],  [140],  [152],  [169],  [170]. 

This  concept  of  hypertext  is  not  entirely  new,  but  it  has  not 

been  possible  for  the  concept  to  be  put  to  practical  use  until  it  could 

be  implemented  in  a  computer  system  [28],  [38],  [39].  Computer 

processors  are  now  fast  enough  that  such  implementations  are 
possible,  and  a  number  of  hypertext  products  are  available  for 
various  personal  computers.  The  hypertext  technique  can  be  used 
very  easily  in  conjunction  with  the  object-oriented  design  technique, 
providing  a  suitable  vehicle  for  use  in  designing  a  DSS. 

In  this  research  effort,  a  hypertext  implementation,  HyperCard, 
was  used  for  developing  the  system  prototype.  It  has  built-in 

facilities  supporting  each  of  the  user  interface,  the  knowledge  base, 
the  decision  logic,  and  the  acquisition  facility  subsystems  of  the  DSS, 
called  ASSIST.  This  permitted  the  research  work  to  concentrate  on 
the  real  issues.  The  built-in  HyperCard  user  interface  facilities  made 
ASSIST  user  interfaces  easy  to  develop.  It  also  provided  a  capability 
for  data  and  knowledge  acquisition.  This  may  not  be  a  good  facility 
for  acquiring  the  huge  amounts  of  data  which  would  be  required  in  a 
fully  functional  DSS,  but  it  was  adequate  for  the  limited  amount  of 
data  required  for  this  research.  Although  the  HyperCard  database 
facilities  may  or  may  not  be  particularly  efficient,  efficiency  is  not 
required  of  a  prototype,  so  this  was  not  a  concern  of  this  research. 
HyperCard  permitted  a  frame-based  representation  (sort  of  a 
semantic  net  with  procedures  attached)  of  the  "rules"  in  the 
knowledge  base.  This  was  essentially  accomplished  via  the  object- 
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oriented  nature  of  HyperCard,  where  the  objects  (cards,  fields, 
buttons,  etc.)  formed  the  nodes  of  the  net  (the  frames),  and  the 
objects'  methods  were  the  attached  procedures.  The  design  effort  for 
the  decision  logic  was  also  accomplished  via  the  object-oriented 
nature  of  HyperCard's  programming  language,  HyperTalk. 

With  this  background  established,  it  is  time  to  turn  our 
attention  to  the  development  of  the  object  of  this  research,  the  DSS 
called  ASSIST.  The  first  major  step  in  this  process  was  defining 
ASSIST's  requirements,  a  step  which  included  the  development  of 
the  first  version  of  the  ASSIST  prototype.  This  requirements 
definition  is  detailed  in  the  next  chapter. 


3.  System  Requirements 


Although  the  design  of  ASSIST  followed  the  prototyping  model, 
the  activities  to  be  accomplished  were  still  the  same  as  those  defined 
by  the  waterfall  model.  The  difference  is  that  when  prototyping,  one 
activity  is  not  completed  before  the  next  activity  begins.  In  fact, 
parallel  work  on  multiple  activities  permits  them  to  receive  feedback 
from  each  other. 

Even  before  work  started  on  a  prototype  or  a  requirements 
document,  input  was  solicited  from  the  user  community.  Once  this 
was  obtained,  activity  turned  to  the  development  of  system 
requirements.  The  prototype  was  started  soon  thereafter,  and  it 
played  a  large  role  in  the  continuing  refinement  of  the  requirements. 
This  chapter  details  the  process  used  in  developing  the  system 
requirements,  including  the  contributing  prototype  development. 
The  requirements  themselves  are  contained  in  a  separate  document. 
This  requirements  document,  and  the  other  documents  prepared  as  a 
part  of  the  process  of  defining  the  requirements,  are  contained  in 
appendices. 

Introduction 

In  developing  the  system  requirements,  it  was  important  to 
consider  that  a  software  tool  should  be  evaluated  not  only  as  a  tool 
which  provides  a  particular  function,  but  also  as  a  part  of  the 
environment  in  which  it  resides.  Does  the  tool  produce  a  "quality" 
product  in  a  "reasonable"  length  of  time  using  an  "acceptable" 
amount  of  resources,  and  does  that  product  work  "well"  with  the 
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products  produced  by  other  tools  in  the  environment?  The  question 
can  be  answered  only  after  the  attributes  given  in  quotes  in  the 
previous  sentence  have  been  quantified,  and  this  can  be  done  only 
within  a  context  which  defines  how  the  software  will  be  used. 

As  an  example  of  how  difficult  software  assessment  can  be, 
consider  the  way  compilers  are  often  evaluated.  A  particular 
benchmark  program  is  used.  The  program  is  compiled  using 
Compiler  A,  and  the  execution  time  of  the  resulting  object  module  is 
measured.  This  is  then  compared  with  the  execution  time  of  the 
same  program  after  it  has  been  compiled  on  Compiler  B.  Compiler  A 
is  considered  better  than  Compiler  B  if  the  program  executed  faster 
using  Compiler  A. 

However,  the  resulting  assessment  is  faulty  in  numerous  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  all  benchmark  programs  will  probably  not  give  the 
same  relative  results  using  the  same  two  compilers.  Furthermore, 
the  only  attribute  which  has  been  measured  is  execution 
performance,  and  the  results  may  or  may  not  have  been  biased. 
Were  both  programs  run  on  the  same  computer  system  under  the 
same  conditions?  Does  either  compiler  have  optimization 
capabilities,  and  if  so,  what  types  and  were  they  being  used?  Was  it 
a  multiprocessing  system,  meaning  other  programs  could  have  been 
executing  at  the  same  time  and  competing  for  the  same  resources? 
Were  the  execution  times  measured  as  elapsed  time  (such  as  on  a 
stop  watch)  or  was  a  system  function  used  to  measure  only  the 
amount  of  time  the  program  was  actually  executing  (not  counting 
other  "administrative"  functions  which  may  have  been  going  on  as 
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well)?  And  if  a  system  function  was  used,  what  are  its  performance 
characteristics?  These  are  only  some  of  the  numerous  questions 
which  must  be  considered  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  unbiased 
evaluation  of  just  the  execution  performance  for  that  particular 
benchmark  program.  And  even  if  one  were  to  have  the  results  from 
a  very  comprehensive  suite  of  compiler  performance  evaluation 
software  (an  elusive  goal  in  itself),  the  only  attribute  of  the  software 
that  would  have  been  evaluated  is  still  execution  performance  [33], 
[48],  [50],  [52]. 

In  general,  basing  an  evaluation  on  only  one  aspect  of  any 
piece  of  software  is  extremely  unfair  and  misleading.  Tool  A  could 
execute  a  little  bit  faster  on  a  given  benchmark  than  Tool  B,  which 
does  the  same  job.  But  Tool  A  could  also  use  ten  times  the  amount  of 
space  as  Tool  B  while  it  executes.  So  if  company  X  were  to  select  Tool 
A  based  on  its  execution  speed  (on  the  given  benchmark)  alone,  it 
could  be  making  a  big  mistake.  In  the  first  place,  the  execution 
speed  that  was  measured  may  not  be  indicative  of  the  relative  speed 
for  the  application  of  interest.  Furthermore,  the  space  Tool  A  uses 
may  not  create  a  problem  until  after  Company  X  has  committed  to  a 
time  schedule  and  started  development  of  a  new  product.  This  could 
result  in  a  real  crisis  when  Company  X  realizes  it  cannot  do  the  job 
with  Tool  A,  and  purchasing  Tool  B  now  not  only  causes  a  schedule 
delay  but  also  a  funding  problem.  Of  course,  this  whole  dilemma 
could  have  been  prevented  by  getting  a  proper  perspective  on 
evaluation  attributes  of  the  software  at  the  time  Tool  A  and  Tool  B 
were  originally  compared. 
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Software  has  not  been  completely  evaluated  until  all  of  its 
important  characteristics  have  been  identified,  their  relative 
importance  has  been  determined,  each  characteristic  has  been 
assessed,  and  the  results  have  been  combined  to  form  a 
comprehensive  profile.  However,  such  a  profile  cannot  be  compared 
with  profiles  from  other  software  unless  the  profiling  is  consistent, 
always  measuring  the  same  things  and  reporting  the  results  in  the 
same  form.  Furthermore,  even  if  a  tool  has  been  assessed  as  a 
quality  tool  in  its  own  right,  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  it  will  be 
acceptable  within  a  specific  development  environment  and  for  a 
specific  application.  If  it  does  not  work  well  in  concert  with  the 
other  tools  in  the  application  environment,  it  may  be  awkward, 
annoying,  and  simply  unacceptable  in  that  particular  context. 

Achieving  a  comprehensive  and  consistent  evaluation  profile  is 
a  very  difficult  task.  It  goes  far  beyond  the  performance  evaluation 
example  given  above  for  compilers.  Yet  most  aspects  other  than 
performance  evaluation  of  software  are  much  more  subjective,  and 
hence  much  more  difficult  to  quantify.  This  is  why  much  of  the 
current  work  on  APSE  evaluation  has  been  in  the  area  of 
performance  evaluation  of  compilers.  Although  this  is  obviously  a 
very  important  area  in  evaluating  an  APSE,  it  does  not  even  address 
the  complete  evaluation  of  a  compilation  system,  let  alone  provide 
any  help  in  assessing  other  APSE  components  or  the  APSE  as  an 
entity  itself. 

Current  software  magazines  attempt  to  make  comprehensive 
evaluations  for  some  types  of  software,  but  they  typically  use  one 
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reviewer  who  only  evaluates  six  or  seven  broad  categories  on  a 
subjective  rating  scale  [118],  [122],  [151].  This  is  probably  better  and 
more  consistent  than  just  relying  on  vendors'  advertisements  or 
word  of  mouth  for  assessments,  but  it  certainly  lacks 
comprehensiveness.  Furthermore,  it  is  only  based  on  one  reviewer’s 
concept  of  how  the  software  will  be  used,  which  may  not  match  other 
uses  well  at  all.  Decisions  made  concerning  the  purchase  of  critical 
and  expensive  software  must  be  based  on  something  better. 

ASSIST  must  deal  with  all  of  these  difficulties  in  an  automated 
manner.  It  is  not  its  purpose  to  do  actual  software  assessments,  but 
rather  to  use  assessment  information  provided  from  other  sources. 
This  information  can  be  entered  into  the  database,  and  then  it  is  up 
to  the  program  to  determine  how  to  deal  with  the  information. 
ASSIST  must  be  able  to  make  comparisons  of  evaluations  of  multiple 
implementations  of  any  particular  type  of  software,  and  it  must  also 
be  able  to  deal  with  multiple  assessments,  possibly  conflicting,  of  the 
same  software.  This  automated  approach  cannot  assume  that  all  of 
the  information  in  its  database  is  valid  and  unbiased,  but  it  must  use 
what  it  has  available  to  give  the  best  possible  recommendations.  It 
must  work  on  the  principle  that  the  larger  the  number  of 
assessments  of  a  particular  software  implementation,  especially  if 
they  come  from  different  types  of  sources,  the  better  the 
recommendations  that  can  be  made  about  that  implementation.  It  is 
also  important  that  any  recommendation  should  include  information 
concerning  the  number  and  sources  of  evaluations  used  so  the 
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decision  maker  has  the  proper  perspective  from  which  to  make  a 
decision. 

Questionnaire 

To  get  input  from  the  user  community,  a  questionnaire  was 
developed  (see  Appendix  A).  It  contained  questions  aimed  at 
determining  how  a  decision  maker  should  interact  with  a  DSS  such  as 
ASSIST  and  what  type  of  recommendations  the  system  should 
provide  to  the  decision  maker.  This  questionnaire  was  distributed  to 
members  of  the  E&V  Team,  as  well  as  to  a  number  of  other 
individuals  both  in  government  and  in  industry.  The  individuals 
were  chosen  in  an  attempt  to  get  relatively  quick  responses  from 
both  technical  and  managerial  viewpoints. 

Seven  questionnaires  were  returned  out  of  the  30  that  were 
distributed.  Although  this  was  not  a  large  number,  the  responses 
indicated  that  the  questionnaire  served  its  purpose.  The  varied 
backgrounds  of  the  respondents  resulted  in  two  distinct  perspectives 
on  the  issues  involved.  The  technical  perspective  showed  a  concern 
for  technical  correctness  and  completeness,  while  the  managerial 
perspective  showed  an  interest  in  ease  of  use  and  simplicity  of 
results.  This  provided  insight  into  the  issues  which  had  to  be 
balanced  in  the  development  of  ASSIST,  and  it  was  a  valuable 
beginning.  Many  of  the  specific  suggestions  on  the  questionnaires 
were  also  useful  in  later  stages  of  the  ASSIST  development. 
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The  Requirements  Document 

The  first  goal  in  the  development  of  any  system  which  will  be 
more  than  just  a  "toy"  is  to  develop  a  set  of  system  requirements.  A 
very  good  guide  in  developing  requirements  is  ANSI/IEEE  Std  830- 
1984,  IEEE  Guide  to  Software  Requirements  Specifications  [12],  and 
this  standard  was  used  as  the  model  for  a  requirements  document 
for  ASSIST. 

It  was  not  expected  that  the  document  could  be  written 
without  doing  some  work  on  a  prototype,  but  it  was  possible  to  rough 
out  the  form  of  the  document  first.  Then  some  preliminary  and 
rather  general  ideas  were  written  out  as  the  first  form  of  the  system 
requirements.  It  had  already  been  decided  that  ASSIST  would  have 
the  general  form  of  a  DSS,  and  four  subsystems  were  identified,  along 
with  their  general  functions. 

The  Subsystems 

Figure  3.1  illustrates  the  structure  of  the  ASSIST  subsystems. 
One  is  the  User  Interface  Subsystem.  The  function  of  the  user 
interface  of  any  system  is  rather  well-understood,  although  not 
necessarily  easy  to  develop.  The  user  interface  is  important  to 
ASSIST  because  it  may  well  determine  whether  the  decision  maker 
will  ever  use  ASSIST.  However,  its  development  is  not  an  important 
part  of  this  research.  The  research  only  defines  its  requirements. 

Another  subsystem  is  the  Knowledge  Acquisition  Subsystem. 
This  is  the  subsystem  to  handle  the  conversion  of  all  input  into  the 
proper  form  for  both  the  database  and  the  knowledge  base  of  the 
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system.  The  database  contains  all  the  evaluation  information 
collected  from  various  sources.  This  data  could  be  entered  in  many 
forms,  and  it  is  up  to  the  Knowledge  Acquisition  Subsystem  to 
convert  the  data  to  the  form  to  be  used  in  the  system  database.  For 
large  amounts  of  data  it  makes  sense  to  input  it  from  a  file,  but  an 
interactive  capability  is  desirable  also. 


Figure  3.1  -  The  structure  of  the  ASSIST  subsystems 

The  knowledge  base  contains  the  more  "organized”  information 
which  determines  how  the  system  works  with  the  data  in  the 
database.  This  knowledge  was  one  of  the  key  parts  of  the  research, 
but  the  important  part  was  the  form  of  the  knowledge,  not  how  it 
gets  converted  into  that  form  from  the  user  input.  Hence,  the  design 
of  this  subsystem  was  not  of  great  concern,  and  only  its 
requirements  were  defined. 

The  next  subsystem  to  consider  is  the  Knowledge  Base 
Subsystem.  This  subsystem  performs  all  of  the  actual  storing  and 
retrieving  of  information  to  and  from  both  the  database  and  the 
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knowledge  base.  Accessing  the  database  is  another  straightforward 
function,  typical  of  any  commercial  DBMS.  On  the  other  hand, 
accessing  and  using  the  knowledge  in  the  knowledge  base  is  a  key 
issue  in  this  research.  Hence,  only  the  knowledge  base  requirements 
of  this  subsystem  were  defined. 

The  final  subsystem,  the  Decision  Logic  Subsystem,  is  the  one  of 
most  interest.  This  is  the  subsystem  which  determines  what  action 
ASSIST  will  take  at  any  particular  time.  It  leads  the  decision  maker 
through  the  process  of  specifying  the  type  of  software  to  be  selected 
and  the  criteria  to  be  used  in  the  selection  process.  The  design  of 
this  subsystem  and  how  it  interacts  with  the  knowledge  base  was  the 
main  thrust  of  this  research. 

A  consideration  of  importance  was  that  the  subsystems  should 
be  independent  of  one  another,  and  the  only  communication  among 
them  should  be  via  well-defined  interfaces.  In  particular,  the 
Decision  Logic  Subsystem  was  not  to  be  designed  with  evaluation 

knowledge  "hard-coded"  in  it.  It  should  be  designed  to  take  the 

appropriate  action  at  any  particular  time,  but  it  should  rely  on  the 
knowledge  in  the  knowledge  base  to  determine  how  to  deal  with  the 
evaluation  information. 

Once  the  subsystems  were  specified  at  this  high  level,  more 

specifics  were  needed  about  how  the  system  should  work  before 
more  detailed  requirements  could  be  written  about  it.  This  is  what  a 
prototype  does  best,  so  it  was  time  to  turn  away  from  writing  a 

document  and  start  refining  ideas  via  a  prototype. 
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The  Prototype 

The  next  job  was  to  determine  how  much  the  prototype  should 
do  initially.  Developing  a  prototype  entails  doing  a  little  bit  of  each 
of  requirements,  design,  implementation,  and  testing,  on  a  small 
scale.  The  trick  is  to  keep  the  scope  appropriately  small  so  important 
decisions  about  the  system  are  not  made  too  early,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  make  the  prototype  capable  enough  to  be  able  to  firm  up 
ideas  on  how  the  system  should  work. 

For  ASSIST,  the  important  thing  to  be  determined  by  the 
prototype  process  was  how  the  user  would  specify  both  the  type  of 
software  to  be  selected  and  the  criteria  to  be  used  in  the  selection 
process.  However,  the  prototype  software  had  to  accomplish  more 
than  this.  It  also  had  to  provide  a  system  with  a  high  degree  of 
usability  because  feedback  from  prospective  users  would  be  a 
valuable  way  to  determine  the  viability  of  the  ideas  incorporated 
into  the  prototype. 

Context  Specification 

At  the  beginning  of  the  prototype  development,  the  important 
user  specification  process  had  to  be  defined,  starting  with  an 
organization  for  the  APSE  evaluations.  The  DoD's  E&V  Team  has 
already  put  considerable  effort  into  this  area,  and  the  result  was  not 
just  a  simple  taxonomy.  Rather,  several  views  were  considered.  The 
E&V  reference  system  contains  views  of  software  evaluation  by  life 
cycle  activities,  tool  categories  (such  as  project  management  system, 
compilation  system,  etc.),  attributes  (such  as  efficiency,  reliability, 
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maintainability,  flexibility,  etc.),  and  functions  (categorized  under 
transformation,  management,  or  analysis).  In  addition,  it  considers 
issues  of  importance  when  assessing  an  APSE  as  a  whole.  These 
taxonomies  provide  several  dimensions  to  the  evaluation  process 
[48],  [50]. 

Based  on  this  work,  multiple  dimensions  were  incorporated 
into  the  prototype  design.  The  user  sets  the  context  by  choosing  the 
scope  of  the  software  to  be  selected  (an  individual  tool,  a  tool  set, 
support  for  a  particular  life  cycle  activity,  or  a  whole  APSE),  and  then 
choosing  the  specific  type  of  software  within  that  scope  (a  debugger, 
a  compilation  system,  support  for  requirements  definition)  if  it  is  a 
confined  scope  as  opposed  to  the  whole  APSE.  By  having  the  user 
select  each  of  these  elements  from  a  number  of  choices,  rather  than 
typing  them  in,  the  system  can  be  sure  the  type  of  software  is 
specified  using  the  system's  terminology.  The  user  does  not  have  the 
burden  of  trying  to  type  terms  which  must  be  both  spelled  correctly 
and  understood  by  the  software. 

The  Importance  of  the  Application  Area 

Next,  the  user  chooses  the  application  area  in  which  the 
software  will  be  used.  This  is  not  an  absolutely  necessary  piece  of 
information  for  ASSIST  to  have,  but  its  specification  serves  two 
purposes.  First,  the  user  is  reminded  that  the  application  area  may 
influence  the  things  which  are  most  important  in  selecting  the 
software.  Second,  the  system  can  use  the  application  area 
information  to  provide  appropriate  suggestions  to  the  user.  This  not 
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only  makes  ASSIST  easier  to  use,  but  it  also  gives  the  user  more 
confidence  that  important  criteria  are  not  being  overlooked  in  the 
selection  process. 

Choosing  Features  and  Criteria 

The  next  step  was  a  focal  point  of  the  research  and  also  the 
most  difficult  step  to  define.  Not  only  is  it  important  for  the  user  to 
specify  characteristics  to  be  evaluated  in  the  selection  process,  but  it 
is  also  necessary  to  know  the  relative  importance  of  each. 
Furthermore,  sometimes  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  require  certain 
absolute  characteristics  of  the  software.  For  example,  it  may  be 
critical  to  the  success  of  a  hard  real  time  system  that  the  Ada 
compiler  permit  the  specification  of  machine  representations.  In  this 
case,  the  user  may  want  to  be  able  to  indicate  that  only  compilers 
which  have  this  ability  should  even  be  considered  as  the  software  to 
be  selected.  A  separate  issue  is  how  well  the  compilers  use  this 
characteristic  when  they  have  it  [59],  [61],  [80],  [97],  [104],  [106], 
[161],  [171]. 

Thus,  it  was  decided  to  specify  the  importance  of  an  absolute 
characteristic  (referred  to  as  a  feature)  and  the  importance  of  a 
relative  characteristic  (called  a  criterion)  separately.  Keeping  the 
two  concepts  separate  helps  the  user  to  define  the  selection  process 
more  precisely  and  with  less  confusion. 

The  actual  process  of  choosing  both  features  and  criteria  are 
handled  in  much  the  same  manner  by  ASSIST.  The  main  difference 
between  the  two  is  that  the  knowledge  base  provides  different  ways 
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for  the  system  to  deal  with  them.  In  addition,  the  user  is  not 

required  to  specify  any  particular  feature  as  important,  but  at  least 

one  important  criterion  must  be  specified  before  comparisons  and 
recommendations  can  be  made. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  limit  the  user  to  a  maximum  number  of 
features  or  criteria  which  may  be  specified.  Although  any  DSS 
restricts  a  user  to  some  extent,  it  is  best  if  the  restrictions  are  not 
perceived  by  the  user  [139].  On  the  other  hand,  the  specification 
process  is  probably  most  meaningful  to  the  user  when  the  number  of 
characteristics  to  consider  at  any  one  time  is  limited.  It  was  decided 

that  ASSIST  would  address  this  issue  by  providing  the  user  with  a 

limited  number  of  choices  at  any  particular  level  of  specification  for 
any  particular  characteristic.  However,  the  number  of  levels  used 
would  not  be  restricted  by  anything  except  the  amount  of  knowledge 
in  the  system  knowledge  base. 

The  prototype  is  set  up  to  provide  lists  of  suggested  features 
and  criteria  which  are  usually  important  for  the  particular 
application  area.  The  user  could  choose  as  many  as  desired  from 
these  given  lists,  and  in  the  later  version  it  would  also  be  possible  to 
add  others.  The  concept  of  different  levels  of  specification  was  also 
suggested  in  the  first  prototype,  but  it  was  not  implemented  until  the 
later  version. 

Weighting  the  Features  and  Criteria 

After  the  most  important  features  and  criteria  have  been 
chosen,  the  user  must  also  have  the  ability  to  indicate  their  relative 
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importance.  The  ASSIST  prototype  provides  suggested  weights  for 
each  characteristic  selected.  These  range  from  1  to  10,  where  10 
indicates  most  critical  importance.  However,  the  user  must  also  be 
provided  with  a  mechanism  for  being  able  to  change  any  of  the 
weights,  if  desired.  The  prototype  provides  this  capability. 

The  Calculations 

Once  everything  has  been  specified,  ASSIST  must  use  this 
information,  together  with  the  evaluation  data  in  its  database,  and 
massage  it  in  accordance  with  the  knowledge  in  its  knowledge  base, 
to  provide  recommendations  to  the  user.  This  process  involves  using 
the  system's  knowledge  of  how  to  assess  the  characteristic  to 
determine  a  numerical  rating  for  it. 

The  first  version  of  the  prototype  used  a  simple  rating  scheme 
because  the  knowledge  base  was  not  developed  to  any  extent.  Very 
few  features  or  criteria  were  supported,  and  the  data  in  the  database 
had  to  indicate  that  the  software  with  respect  to  a  criterion  was 
rated  poor,  satisfactory,  or  good.  No  other  information  was  allowed. 

The  prototype  awards  a  rating  of  0  if  the  software  is  poor  with 
respect  to  a  criterion,  or  if  the  criterion  has  not  been  evaluated  for 
that  implementation.  It  awards  a  1  if  the  software  is  rated 
satisfactory,  and  a  2  if  it  is  rated  better  than  satisfactory  with 
respect  to  the  criterion.  For  features,  a  rating  is  0  if  not  present  or 
not  reported  as  present,  and  a  2  if  it  is  present. 

Determining  how  to  combine  individual  ratings  to  arrive  at  an 
overall  rating  is  discussed  at  length  in  the  literature  on  decision 
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theory.  One  area  of  concern  is  whether  the  individual  characteristics 
are  independent  of  one  another.  Decision  theory  has  some 
straightforward  ways  to  deal  with  independent  characteristics. 
Depending  on  how  deeply  one  gets  into  this  theory,  it  can  also 
become  much  more  complicated.  However,  no  particular  complicated 
form  seems  to  be  any  more  universally  accepted,  nor  does  any 
produce  consistently  better  results,  than  the  simplest  forms  which 
assume  that  one  can  use  straightforward  linear  additive  functions  for 
independent  characteristics  [64],  [74],  [136],  [143],  [165],  [172]. 

ASSIST  uses  this  method  of  weighted  averaging  with  linear 
additive  functions  for  features  and  criteria.  The  first  version  of  the 
prototype  assumes  that  all  features  and  criteria  are  independent. 
The  second  version  looks  more  closely  at  the  dependency 
relationships  among  the  characteristics. 

To  calculate  a  weighted  average,  the  numerical  rating 
(indicating  poor,  satisfactory,  or  good)  for  a  characteristic  is 
multiplied  by  the  characteristic's  weighting  factor  (specified  by  the 
user).  This  results  in  a  weighted  rating.  All  the  weighted  ratings  for 
all  features  are  then  averaged  to  arrive  at  an  overall  feature  rating. 
The  same  process  is  used  for  an  overall  criteria  rating. 

These  overall  ratings  for  the  features  and  criteria  determine 
the  final  rating  for  a  particular  software  implementation  in  the 
database.  The  prototype  treats  the  overall  feature  and  criteria 
ratings  with  equal  importance  in  the  decision  process,  but  this  is  not 
necessary.  It  was  decided  that  future  versions  should  weight  the 
overall  feature  and  criteria  ratings  to  establish  their  relative 
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importance.  Users  will  be  able  to  change  the  default  parameters 
used  to  weight  these  ratings  as  desired. 

The  Results 

The  final  results  of  the  calculations  must  be  reported  to  the 
user  in  some  fashion.  As  with  the  other  information  presented  to  the 
user,  meaningful  chunks  of  information  are  to  be  provided  at  a  time 
[15],  [32].  These  are  to  be  presented  to  the  user  at  different  levels  of 
detail,  starting  with  the  highest  level  containing  little  detail.  The 
user  can  then  request  more  and  more  details,  looking  only  at  as 
much  information  as  desired. 

The  first  prototype  implements  only  the  highest  level  of  detail, 
which  is  the  presentation  of  recommendations  to  the  decision  maker. 
After  some  consideration,  it  was  decided  to  present  up  to  three  lists 
of  recommendations  to  the  decision  maker,  as  applicable.  The  first 
list  contains  acceptable  software  implementations  meeting  the  user- 
specified  requirements,  sorted  in  order  according  to  rating.  Implicit 
in  deciding  whether  an  implementation  gets  on  this  list  is  a 
determination  of  what  constitutes  an  "acceptable"  rating.  Since  1  is  a 
satisfactory  rating  in  the  prototype,  it  was  decided  that  any  final 
rating  above  0.9  would  be  considered  acceptable.  However,  in  the 
later  version,  this  would  also  be  available  to  the  user  as  a  parameter 
which  may  be  changed. 

The  other  two  lists  are  intended  as  information  which  can  give 
the  decision  maker  a  perspective  of  the  recommendations,  indicating 
the  breadth  of  information  in  the  system  database.  The  first  list 
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presents  all  implementations  which  were  considered  but  did  not 
meet  the  acceptable  rating,  while  the  second  list  contains  all 
implementations  which  were  not  considered  because  they  did  not 
contain  at  least  one  feature  which  was  specified  by  the  user  to  be 
absolutely  essential. 

When  fully  implemented,  ASSIST  will  provide  more  detailed 
levels  of  information  concerning  the  recommendations  given  and  the 
means  of  arriving  at  these  recommendations.  The  calculations,  as 
well  as  the  parameters  used,  will  be  fully  explained.  The  user  will 
also  have  the  chance  to  change  the  calculation  parameters  at  this 
time.  At  the  very  lowest  level  of  detail,  chunks  of  the  actual  data  in 
the  database  will  be  available  to  the  decision  maker  for  review. 

The  User  Interface 

More  than  just  accepting  user  input,  the  prototype  also  had  to 
establish  a  reasonably  good  user  interface  for  use  by  the  reviewing 
decision  maker.  The  goal  was  to  establish  an  interface  which  would 
not  change  significantly  as  ASSIST  changed  from  a  prototype  to  a 
production  system.  This  meant  that  the  full  spectrum  of  system 
requirements  had  to  be  considered  in  developing  the  user  interface. 

The  prototyping  process  shows  its  spiral  nature  at  this  point. 
First,  a  general  set  of  requirements  was  generated,  followed  by  some 
work  on  the  prototype  requirements.  This  fed  the  prototype  design 
and  implementation.  However,  before  getting  very  far  on  this  design 
and  implementation,  the  system  requirements  had  to  be  reexamined 
and  developed  a  little  further  to  establish  the  scope  of  the  entire 
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system.  Then  the  prototype  user  interface  design  could  be 

continued. 

This  user  interface  design  had  to  account  for  a  number  of 
peripheral  activities  which  are  important  to  the  usability  of  ASSIST. 
The  system  must  have: 

1)  the  ability  to  backtrack  to  the  previous  window, 

2)  a  graphical  browser  permitting  the  user  to  "see"  how  the 
current  activity  fits  into  the  "big  picture"  of  the  program, 

3)  an  ability  to  review  the  reasoning  process  at  any  particular 
time  during  program  execution, 

4)  an  ability  to  print  results, 

5)  an  ability  to  save  and  retrieve  the  specifications  which  have 
been  input  by  the  user,  and 

6)  an  on-line  help  system. 

It  was  decided  that  each  of  these  activities  should  be  available  to  the 
user  at  any  time  during  program  execution.  With  some  systems,  this 
must  be  accomplished  by  requiring  the  user  to  remember  obscure 
key  combinations.  However,  with  HyperCard  this  was  accomplished 
rather  easily  by  defining  icons  (small  pictures)  to  represent  each  of 
these  activities.  The  icons  could  then  be  on  the  screen,  available  for 
selection  at  any  time,  but  they  would  use  very  little  of  the  space  in 
the  current  window. 

The  first  version  of  the  prototype  did  not  fully  develop  all  of 
these  activities.  However,  backtracking  was  easy  to  implement  by 
popping  an  internal  stack.  The  on-line  help  system  was  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  information  which  had  to  be  composed  to  explain 
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the  user  steps  necessary  to  complete  the  specifications  for  the 
software  to  be  selected.  So  on-line  help  was  implemented.  A  simple 
graphical  browser  was  also  implemented  as  a  method  for  the  user  to 
move  around  in  the  specification  process,  allowing  specifications  to 
be  changed  at  any  time. 
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Figure  3.2  -  Relationships  among  ASSIST  activities 
Once  the  user  interface  was  completed,  the  user  specification 
process,  described  above,  was  integrated  with  it.  Figure  3.2  is  a 
graphic  of  the  relationships  among  the  various  activities  of  ASSIST. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  do  anything  beyond  providing  the  user  with 
the  simplest  abilities  to  make  specifications  for  the  software  to  be 
selected.  A  simple  database  and  knowledge  base  were  defined,  but 
only  as  much  as  necessary  to  permit  a  user  to  execute  the  program. 
However,  the  complete  process  of  specifying  the  software  to  be 
selected  was  represented,  and  the  prototype  provided  the  user  with 
recommendations  based  on  its  simple  database.  The  most  important 
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aspect  of  the  prototype  was  accomplished  because  the  basic  system 
execution  process  was  defined. 

Reviewing  the  Prototype 

Once  this  simple  first  version  of  the  prototype  was  completely 
developed  and  tested,  a  number  of  individuals  were  invited  to 
review  it,  including  all  who  had  responded  to  the  initial 
questionnaire.  As  with  the  questionnaire  respondents,  the 
backgrounds  of  the  reviewers  ranged  from  a  high  level  of  technical 
involvement  in  software  evaluations  to  a  non-technical  management 
orientation.  A  comment  sheet  was  provided  to  each  of  the  11 
reviewers  (see  Appendix  B),  inviting  suggestions  about  each  of  the 
prototype  activities. 

The  feedback  from  the  reviews  was  very  positive  overall.  Most 
of  the  concerns  and  suggestions  were  in  areas  in  which  the  prototype 
was  incomplete,  and  they  pointed  to  the  lack  of  sophistication  of  the 
knowledge  base.  The  most  negative  response  was  from  one 
technically-oriented  skeptic  who  doubted  that  any  computer  system 
would  ever  be  able  to  provide  adequate  technical  information  for  a 
decision  maker.  This,  of  course,  challenged  the  thesis  of  this  research 
and  made  it  clear  that  much  work  still  remained.  Overall,  the 
comments  provided  confirmation  that  the  development  was 
progressing  in  the  right  direction. 
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Back  to  the  Requirements  Document 

The  development  of  the  first  ASSIST  prototype  accomplished 
its  purpose.  The  whole  idea  was  to  develop  just  enough  to  make  it 
possible  to  go  back  and  refine  the  system  requirements  in  much 
more  detail.  This  was  possible  after  the  first  prototype  development 
because  the  entire  process  of  the  program  execution  was  much  more 
clear.  The  peripheral  functions  of  importance  had  also  been 
determined,  and  detailed  requirements  for  them  could  be  put  into 
writing  as  well. 

One  of  the  objectives  in  developing  detailed  requirements  is  to 
be  sure  they  can  be  tested  once  the  system  is  completely  developed. 
A  system  test  plan  should  be  developed  at  some  point,  reflecting  test 
objectives  which  will  test  the  accomplishment  of  each  of  the 
requirements.  Test  descriptions  must  then  specify  exactly  how  each 
of  these  objectives  will  be  tested.  It  was  decided  to  develop  the  test 
plan  and  accompanying  test  objectives  and  test  descriptions  in 
conjunction  with  the  requirements  document.  This  would  help  to 
refine  the  requirements  and  to  ensure  that  they  are  testable. 

The  Test  Plan 

The  test  plan  was  developed  using  the  standard,  ANSI/IEEE  Std 
829-1983,  IEEE  Standard  for  Software  Test  Documentation  [11],  as  a 
model.  The  requirements  to  be  exercised  by  each  test  objective  were 
identified  and  cross-referenced  to  the  requirements  document.  This 
made  it  possible  to  be  sure  of  complete  test  coverage.  Objectives  for 
test  scenarios  were  also  identified,  where  test  scenarios  would  be  the 
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actual  vehicle  for  exercising  multiple  tests  at  one  time.  Finally,  test 
descriptions  were  developed  for  each  test  objective,  further  defining 
how  the  requirements  could  be  tested  and  also  providing  feedback 
for  refinements  to  the  requirements.  The  descriptions  of  the  test 
scenarios  were  also  provided  as  a  part  of  the  test  descriptions.  This 
resulted  in  the  documentation  of  everything  testers  would  need  to 
know  to  test  the  system  except  for  specific  inputs  and  specific 
expected  test  results.  These  specifics  can  only  be  determined  after 
the  system  database  and  knowledge  base  are  better  developed,  so 
they  were  left  for  future  work. 

All  of  the  documents  developed  in  this  process  of  defining 
requirements  are  shown  in  appendices  to  this  document.  The 
Requirements  for  ASSIST  is  Appendix  C,  and  Appendix  D  is  the  Test 
Plan  for  ASSIST.  Appendix  E  details  the  test  descriptions  for  each  of 
the  test  objectives  in  the  test  plan,  and  it  also  provides  cross- 
references  to  the  requirements  covered  by  each  test.  Appendix  F 
provides  cross-references  from  the  requirements  to  the  tests  and 
also  to  the  system  design,  which  is  described  in  the  next  chapter. 

Once  the  requirements  were  developed  to  this  point,  it  was 
time  to  shift  attention  once  again  and  get  into  the  meat  of  the  system 
design.  The  full  process  of  selecting  evaluation  features  and  criteria 
now  had  to  be  developed,  and  this  was  closely  tied  to  the  knowledge 
base.  It  was  time  for  developing  this  knowledge  which  would  be 
used  in  dealing  with  the  various  types  of  evaluation  information. 
The  next  chapter  looks  in  depth  at  the  full  extent  of  the  ASSIST 
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design  developed  in  this  research.  Once  again,  the  prototype  proved 
to  be  a  valuable  aid  in  the  design  process. 


4.  System  Design 


It  is  the  system  design  which  defines  the  actual  structure  of 
ASSIST.  Although  the  requirements  specified  the  structure  of  the 
subsystems,  they  went  no  further  than  that.  They  did  not  assume 
any  particular  structure  to  any  of  the  subsystems.  In  this  chapter, 
the  structure  of  the  Decision  Logic  Subsystem  will  be  completely 
developed.  The  aspects  of  the  other  subsystems  which  are  pertinent 
to  this  research  will  also  be  discussed,  but,  of  these,  only  the 
structure  of  the  knowledge  base  will  be  considered  in  any  great 
detail. 

First,  the  object-oriented  design  method  used  for  the  design 
will  be  discussed,  along  with  the  graphical  symbols  associated  with  it. 
Next  will  be  a  discussion  of  how  HyperCard  supported  the  object- 
oriented  design  techniques  which  were  used.  With  this  background, 
we  can  then  proceed  with  a  detailed  discussion  of  each  of  the 
significant  issues  involved  in  developing  ASSIST,  as  well  as  how  each 
is  addressed  in  the  design. 

As  a  part  of  the  design  process,  the  ASSIST  prototype  was 
enhanced.  This  provided  additional  insight  into  some  of  the  more 
difficult  areas,  such  as  the  design  of  the  knowledge  base  and  how  the 
Decision  Logic  Subsystem  would  interact  with  it. 

The  two  main  areas  which  had  to  be  addressed  by  the  ASSIST 
design  were: 

1 )  how  the  software  to  be  selected  will  be  specified  by  the 


decision  maker,  and 
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2)  how  the  recommendations  will  be  made  and  presented  to 
the  decision  maker. 

Numerous  issues  had  to  be  addressed  within  each  of  these  areas. 
Each  of  these  issues  will  be  identified  and  discussed  in  detail. 

Object-Oriented  Design 

Design  techniques  are  a  very  hot  topic  in  current  software 
engineering  research,  and  no  particular  technique  has  been 
universally  adopted.  There  is  not  even  an  agreement  on  which 
design  approach  is  the  most  effective.  However,  much  recent  work 
has  pointed  to  the  object-oriented  approach  as  the  most  promising 
[23],  [26],  [40],  [71],  [127],  [166].  Other  work  has  shown  a  strong 
relationship  among  the  object-oriented  concepts,  the  knowledge 
representation  concepts  of  frames  and  semantic  nets,  and  the 
concepts  of  hypertext  (or,  more  generally,  hypermedia)  [13],  [38], 
[67],  [73],  [87],  [169],  [170].  Considering  that  the  research  described 
here  is  concerned  with  developing  a  DSS  (which  uses  knowledge 
representation  concepts)  using  HyperCard  (an  implementation  of 
hypermedia  concepts),  the  use  of  object-oriented  design  techniques 
was  not  only  a  reasonable  approach,  but  a  rather  compelling  one. 

The  design  techniques  used  in  this  research  do  not  strictly 
follow  any  one  particular  object-oriented  method.  They  are  most 
heavily  influenced  by  Booch  and  his  object-oriented  method  for 
designing  Ada  systems.  However,  they  also  show  the  flavor  of 
HyperCard.  This  is  not  surprising  since  HyperCard  was  not  only  used 
for  developing  the  ASSIST  prototype,  but  it  was  also  used  for 
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producing  all  design  documentation.  The  ASSIST  design  developed 
for  this  research  may  be  found  in  Appendix  G. 


a.  Package  b.  Subprogram 


Figure  4.1  •  Object-oriented  design  components  [22] 

The  graphical  symbols  used  are  two  of  the  four  types  of 
modules  defined  by  Booch  [22],  illustrated  in  figure  4.1.  The  package 
symbol  represents  an  Ada  package  construct.  Of  course,  ASSIST 
could  be  implemented  in  a  language  other  than  Ada,  such  as  in  the 
prototype.  However,  the  package  construct  still  conveys  the 
intended  meaning,  regardless  of  the  language  of  implementation. 
The  package  represents  a  system  object  and  its  interfaces  (indicated 
by  the  "windows"  protruding  from  the  side  of  the  figure),  which  are 
the  object's  operations  (or  methods)  and  internal  data  objects.  These 
interfaces  indicate  the  "packaging"  of  a  combination  of  elements 
which  are  resources  available  for  use  by  other  modules. 

The  subprogram  symbol  may  represent  an  object  which  is 
either  a  procedure  or  a  function  subprogram.  In  either  case,  it  is 
different  from  a  package  in  that  it  only  has  one  interface  and  it 
represents  a  single  process  rather  than  related  elements  packaged 
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together.  However,  either  the  package  or  the  subprogram  may 
define  other  packages  or  subprograms  which  are  not  visible  in  their 
interfaces.  These  would  be  their  internal  objects  which  are  not 
available  to  other  system  modules  for  use. 


Design 
Documentation  I 


ASSIST 


Diagram 


<2 


Descri  ption 


ASSIST  will  use  a  collection  of  evaluation  data  and  user- 
given  parameters  in  preparing  and  presenting  advice  to 
the  user  concerning  APSE  and  other  Ada  software 
selection  decisions. 


Design  Decisions 

The  ASSIST  subsystems  will  follow  the  general  form  of  a 
DSS.  The  subsystems  will  be:  User  Interface,  Decision 
Logic,  Knowledge  Acquisition,  and  Knowledge  Base. 


Requi  rements 


Tests 


Design  Level 

0 


Figure  4.2  •  ASSIST  Design  Documentation  card 


In  the  ASSIST  design,  each  defined  module  has  a  Design 
Documentation  card  (see  Figure  4.2)  containing  its  number  and 
description,  as  well  as  cross-references  to  both  the  system 
requirements  and  the  system  tests  which  apply  to  that  module.  The 
number  indicates  how  the  module  fits  into  the  breakdown  of  system 
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objects,  with  0  representing  the  highest  level  object,  ASSIST  itself. 
The  subsystems  are  then  numbered  (arbitrarily)  1  through  4  in  the 
following  manner: 

1 )  Decision  Logic  Subsystem 

2)  Knowledge  Base  Subsystem 

3)  Knowledge  Acquisition  Subsystem 

4)  User  Interface  Subsystem 

At  the  next  lower  level  of  abstraction  are  the  objects  which 
make  up  each  subsystem.  For  example,  the  objects  1.1,  1.2,  etc. 
describe  subsystem  1  at  a  lower  level  of  abstraction.  In  each  case,  a 
lower  level  is  a  more  detailed  definition  of  the  higher  level  object. 

If  the  module  description  requires  more  space  than  is  available 
on  the  Design  Documentation  card,  a  button  which  looks  like  a 
magnifying  glass  is  placed  on  the  card.  This  links  the  card  to  an 
additional  Description  card.  Additionally,  any  design  decisions  which 
were  important  to  the  definition  of  the  module  are  also  indicated  on 
the  Design  Documentation  card. 

If  the  module  is  a  subprogram  and  the  algorithm  it  executes  is 
nontrivial,  a  "PDL"  button  is  present  which  represents  a  link  to  a 
Program  Design  Language  (PDL)  card.  The  PDL  card  details  the 
algorithm  used  by  the  module  in  an  Ada-like  PDL  [83]  (see  Figure 
4.3).  If  the  module  has  a  lower  level  definition,  a  "Diagram”  button  is 
present,  representing  a  link  to  a  Design  Diagram  card. 


Program  Design  Language  (PD L) 
Subprogram  Summarize  Individual  Features  and  Criteria 


loop  for  each  feature  or  criterion  chosen 
set  the  total  rati  ngs  to  0 
set  the  number  of  rati  ngs  to  0 

loop  for  each  assessment  of  the  feature  or  criterion 
get  data  from  database 
get  a  rating  for  the  data 
add  rati  ng  to  the  total  rati  ngs 
add  1  to  the  number  of  ratings 
end  loop 

rating  =  total  ratings  /  number  of  ratings 
save  rati  ng 
end  loop 


Figure  43  -  ASSIST  Program  Design  Language  (PDL)  card 


The  Design  Diagram  card  (see  Figure  4.4)  contains  a  graphic  of 
the  objects  which  make  up  the  lower  level  definition  of  the  module, 
along  with  arrows  which  indicate  dependencies  among  these  lower 
level  objects,  if  any  (often  referred  to  as  a  Booch  "uses"  hierarchy). 
An  arrow  originates  in  the  body  (inside)  of  an  object  and  points  to 
the  top  of  the  object  it  depends  on  (representing  the  originating 
object's  use  of  resources  via  the  interface  of  the  object  it  depends 
on).  The  Design  Diagram  card  always  has  a  "Documentation"  button 
linking  it  back  to  the  corresponding  Design  Documentation  card.  If 
the  diagram  contains  at  least  one  package,  the  card  will  also  have  an 
"Interfaces"  button  linking  to  an  Interfaces  card  which  lists  the 
visible  interfaces  to  each  package  (see  Figure  4.5).  In  addition,  each 
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object  in  the  diagram  is  itself  a  button  which  links  to  the  Design 
Documentation  card  for  that  object.  If  appropriate,  there  is  also  a 
"Higher"  button  in  the  upper  left  comer  which  is  linked  to  the  Design 
Diagram  card  of  the  object  at  the  next  higher  level  of  abstraction,  and 
a  "Top"  button  in  the  upper  right  comer  linked  to  the  Design  Diagram 
card  for  ASSIST. 


Figure  4.4  •  ASSIST  Design  Diagram  card 


One  button  which  is  present  on  all  the  design  cards  is  a  return 
arrow.  This  button  always  links  a  card  back  to  the  previous  card  (via 
an  internal  stack  mechanism).  By  using  the  buttons  provided  on 


these  design  cards,  it  is  possible  to  "navigate"  throughout  the  entire 
system  design  when  working  with  it  in  HyperCard. 


Interfaces 

Decision  Logic  Subsystem 


Support 


Figure  4.5  •  ASSIST  Interfaces  card 


The  design  documentation  for  ASSIST  contains  design 
i. (formation  as  described  in  the  IEEE  Recommended  Practice  for 
Software  Design  Descriptions  [84].  However,  the  organization  is  not 
the  same.  Rather  than  being  restricted  to  a  linear  progression 
through  the  information,  the  hypermedia  ability  of  HyperCard  has 
been  used  to  permit  easy  access  (via  one  mouse  click  on  a  button)  to 
any  card  which  is  associated  with  the  one  currently  being  viewed. 
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Unfortunately,  in  Appendix  G,  we  are  restricted  to  the  linear 
presentation  of  the  design. 

HyperCard  Support  and  Drawbacks 

As  would  be  expected,  the  design  and  on-going  development  of 
the  ASSIST  prototype  had  a  profound  influence  on  the  formal  system 
design.  The  prototype  design  was,  in  fact,  the  basis  for  the  system 
design.  In  developing  the  prototype,  HyperCard  provided  valuable 
support  in  many  ways,  particularly  in  the  area  of  graphical  tools. 
However,  HyperCard  also  presented  some  drawbacks  which  had  to  be 
dealt  with.  This  section  explains  the  basics  of  how  HyperCard  works 
and  details  those  aspects  of  HyperCard,  both  helpful  and  not,  which 
have  undoubtedly  influenced  the  ASSIST  design.  Care  has  been 
taken  in  order  that  any  identified  HyperCard  shortcomings  were  not 
reflected  in  the  formal  system  design  specification. 

How  HyperCard  and  HyperTalk  Work 

The  HyperTalk  language,  which  is  built  in  to  HyperCard,  is 
object-oriented  and  also  very  graphical  in  nature.  The  object  support 
in  HyperTalk  is  based  on  built-in  hierarchical  objects.  These  are, 
from  highest  to  lowest,  stacks,  backgrounds,  cards,  fields,  and 
buttons.  A  stack  may  contain  any  number  of  backgrounds,  and  any 
number  of  cards  may  be  associated  with  each  background,  but  each 
card  has  only  one  background.  Fields  and  buttons  are  mutually 
exclusive  and  both  are  at  the  lowest  level  of  the  hierarchy.  However, 
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a  field  or  a  button  may  be  associated  with  either  a  background  or  a 
card  [13],  [72],  [86]. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  all  of  the  objects,  except  the  stack 
(which  is  the  actual  program),  are  associated  with  the  built-in 
graphics  of  HyperCard.  Hence,  they  are  closely  related  to  what  the 
user  sees  on  the  screen.  When  working  within  the  HyperCard 
application,  the  context  is  always  that  of  a  current  card,  which  is 
usually  what  is  visible  on  the  screen  (the  only  exception  to  this  is 
when  the  screen  image  is  "locked"  via  a  HyperTalk  command).  A 
HyperTalk  script  (set  of  commands)  is  associated  with  each  object, 
and  the  script  is  activated  whenever  a  message  is  sent  to  the  object. 
Sending  a  message  to  an  object  is  much  like  a  call  to  a  subprogram  in 
an  Ada  package.  The  name  associated  with  the  message  determines 
the  method  (Ada  calls  it  a  procedure  or  a  function  and  HyperTalk 
calls  it  a  handler  or  a  function)  which  is  activated.  HyperCard  has 
many  built-in  messages,  but  HyperTalk  also  permits  the  definition  of 
new  handlers  and  functions,  and  these  are  automatically  associated 
with  new  messages  of  the  same  name.  Any  handler  or  function  may 
send  a  message  to  (call)  any  other  handler  or  function  within  a  stack 
[13],  [72],  [86]. 

The  HyperCard  objects  form  a  powerful  set  of  building  blocks 
for  an  application,  but  the  flexibility  of  HyperTalk  is  also  somewhat 
limited.  For  example,  although  the  objects  may  be  composed  in 
many  ways,  only  the  built-in  objects  may  have  scripts  associated 
with  them.  This  is  important  because  it  is  the  object  and  its 
associated  script  which  bears  the  closest  resemblance  to  an  Ada 
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package.  However,  HyperTalk  has  no  provision  for  separation  of 
interface  and  implementation  in  the  definition  of  an  object.  All  of  an 
object’s  script  (all  handlers  and  functions)  is  accessible  to  any  script 
of  any  object.  This  puts  the  burden  on  the  programmer  to  keep 
control  of  visibility,  and  this  task  becomes  all  the  more  difficult  as 
the  program  gets  larger. 

In  the  ASSIST  prototype,  the  process  of  having  the  user  specify 
the  important  characteristics  of  the  software  to  be  selected  was 
broken  into  a  series  of  steps,  and  each  step  was  associated  with  a 
card  in  HyperCard.  Each  of  these  steps  was  considered  an  object,  and 
the  methods  for  each  object  were  put  into  the  script  of  the  object 
card.  Buttons  and  fields  were  also  associated  with  each  card  (they 
are  visually  on  the  card). 

The  various  parts  of  the  database  and  knowledge  base  were 
also  structured  on  cards  (ones  which  would  not  become  visible  to  the 
ASSIST  user),  and  the  necessary  methods  for  storing  and  retrieving 
information  on  each  card  were  put  in  the  respective  cards'  scripts. 
Messages  are  sent  directly  from  one  card  to  another  to  request 
information,  and  a  handler  (a  procedure  rather  than  a  function) 
associated  with  that  card  returns  information  to  the  message 
originator.  HyperTalk  has  the  equivalent  of  Ada  "in"  arguments 
which  can  be  sent  to  a  handler,  but  it  has  no  counterpart  for  Ada 
"out”  arguments.  However,  using  a  mechanism  called  "the  result",  the 
object  specified  in  a  return  statement  (used  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  return  in  a  function)  is  made  available  to  the  message  originator 
[13]. 
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The  Subsystem  Structure  and  HyperCard 

Some  problems  remain  in  representing  the  structure  of  the 
subsystems.  There  seems  to  be  no  solution  to  them,  at  least  not  in 
the  current  version  of  HyperCard. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  user  interface 
from  the  other  subsystems  in  HyperCard  because  the  resources  for 
the  user  interface  are  an  integral  part  of  HyperCard.  This  is  not 
really  a  bad  situation.  If  anything,  perhaps  it  points  to  a  part  of 
building  computer  applications  which  will  become  much  easier  and 
more  expected  in  the  near  future.  If  we  start  to  see  new  software 
coming  complete  with  its  own  powerful  built-in  resources  for 
creating  user  interfaces,  then  we  will  be  well  on  the  road  to 
accomplishing  better  productivity  in  software  development  through 
the  use  of  more  powerful  tools.  As  to  the  design  of  ASSIST,  since  we 
are  targeting  the  design  for  implementation  in  Ada,  it  cannot  be 
assumed  that  such  user  interface  resources  will  be  available  for 
ASSIST  development.  However,  if  they  are  (and  this  is  quite  possible 
since  more  powerful  Ada  development  tools  are  being  developed  all 
the  time),  this  can  easily  be  accommodated  by  the  given  design.  The 
User  Interface  Subsystem  is  conceptually  nothing  more  than  a 
package  of  resources  anyway.  It  just  needs  to  be  available  to  both 
the  Decision  Logic  Subsystem  and  the  Knowledge  Acquisition 
Subsystem. 

Another  structuring  difficulty  which  is  more  bothersome  is  that 
the  control  logic  of  the  Decision  Logic  Subsystem  cannot  be  totally 
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separated  from  the  subsystem  objects.  Ideally,  the  objects  would  be 
represented  by  cards,  fields,  or  buttons,  and  the  control  logic  would 
go  in  the  script  of  the  stack.  However,  much  of  the  control  logic  is 
dependent  upon  the  user  choosing  a  button  by  clicking  on  it.  It  is 
usually  most  straightforward  for  the  logic  associated  with  the  button 
click  to  go  into  the  script  of  either  the  button  or  the  card  it  is 
associated  with.  It  is  possible,  though  awkward,  to  put  this  logic  into 
the  stack  script  instead,  but  this  creates  another  problem  with  no 
acceptable  solution.  HyperCard  has  a  limit  to  the  size  of  the  script  for 
any  object,  including  the  stack.  The  only  way  to  get  around  this 
would  be  to  create  objects  for  the  sole  purpose  of  extending  the 
space  for  stack  logic,  and  this  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  separating 
the  control  logic  in  the  first  place.  The  purpose  is  to  make  the  design 
structure  clean  and  easy  to  understand,  and  this  purpose  would  not 
be  served  by  creating  workarounds  to  an  already  awkward 
structure.  Hence,  the  control  logic  is  spread  throughout  the  scripts  of 
numerous  objects  in  the  stack. 

Regardless  of  these  difficulties  encountered  with  the 
development  of  the  prototype  in  HyperCard,  the  prototyping  process 
served  its  purpose  well.  The  system  structure  was  better  understood 
after  implementing  the  various  tasks  in  HyperCard,  so  the  formal 
design  now  sports  a  better  structure  because  of  the  prototype  work. 
Much  of  the  design  was  also  easy  to  formalize  because  it  followed  the 
prototype  design  very  closely. 
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Developing  a  Common  Terminology 

The  first  area  which  had  to  be  addressed  in  the  design  process 
was  the  organization  of  the  data  and  knowledge  in  the  system 
knowledge  base.  This  required  an  analysis  of  the  form  in  which  the 
data  should  be  entered  into  the  database  as  well  as  how  the  database 
would  be  searched.  At  least  one  transformation  of  the  data  would  be 
required  in  getting  it  from  the  form  in  which  it  is  collected  to  the 
form  in  which  it  would  be  used  by  ASSIST.  The  connection  between 
the  organization  of  the  data  in  the  database  and  the  knowledge  in  the 
knowledge  base  also  became  a  key  consideration. 

Data  Transformation  Issues 

The  data  transformation  could  be  done  in  two  basic  ways.  The 
data  could  be  entered  into  the  database  without  transforming  it  from 
its  many  original  forms.  However,  this  would  require  an  inordinate 
amount  of  transformation  activity  at  a  time  when  ASSIST  must  be 
doing  already  time-consuming  database  searches,  as  well  as  data 
manipulations  and  calculations.  Hence,  this  was  considered  to  be 
unacceptable. 

The  alternative  is  to  transform  the  data  into  a  more  directly 
usable  form  at  the  time  it  is  entered  into  the  database.  This  requires 
the  Data  Acquisition  Subsystem  to  be  more  sophisticated  and  take 
more  time  executing  than  with  the  first  alternative,  but  it  is  much 
better  for  the  system  to  take  the  time  during  a  system  management 
function  than  when  the  decision  maker  is  trying  to  use  the  system. 
Using  this  alternative,  it  is  also  possible  to  take  advantage  of 
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interaction  with  the  person  entering  the  data  to  clarify  items  which 
are  ambiguous,  incomprehensible,  or  incomplete.  Hence,  this 
alternative  was  adopted  for  the  design. 

To  determine  the  form  in  which  the  data  should  be  stored  in 
the  database,  the  form  in  which  the  system  would  use  the  data  had 
to  be  considered.  The  most  straightforward  way  to  access  data  is 
through  the  use  of  keywords,  and  this  type  of  data  search  is 
supported  by  any  DBMS.  To  use  this  most  effectively,  it  was  decided 
that  the  keywords  should  be  the  features  and  criteria  which  would 
be  chosen  by  the  decision  maker  as  the  software  characteristics  to 
evaluate.  This  would  avoid  any  transformation  between  the  user’s 
choices  and  the  topics  to  be  searched  in  the  database. 

The  type  of  data  which  would  be  stored  along  with  each 
keyword  also  had  to  be  considered.  This  would  be  the  actual 
evaluation  data  which  would  determine  the  rating  for  the  software 
with  respect  to  a  keyword  (feature  or  criterion).  The  only  practical 
way  to  make  objective  comparisons  using  both  textual  and  numerical 
data  is  to  transform  all  comparative  data  into  a  numerical  form. 
ASSIST  determines  ratings  for  each  software  product  by  performing 
numerical  computations  (this  process  is  described  in  detail  later  in 
this  chapter).  However,  it  is  not  necessarily  desirable  to  transform 
all  data  into  a  numerical  form  to  store  in  the  database. 

The  decision  maker  will  be  entering  preference  data  into  the 
system  to  determine  how  to  deal  with  the  chosen  keywords,  and  this 
data  must  be  matched  with  data  in  the  database.  Some  of  this  data 
will  be  easier  for  the  user  to  work  with  in  textual  form  (for  example. 
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choices  for  the  desired  skill  level  of  the  user  make  more  sense  as 
novice,  intermediate,  or  expert  than  as  1,  2,  or  3).  The  numerical 
values  to  be  used  in  the  calculations  cannot  be  determined  in 
advance  anyway  because  the  user's  choices  usually  determine  the 
numerical  values  to  oe  used  (in  the  previous  example,  the  skill  level 
rating  for  software  evaluated  as  requiring  intermediate  skills  would 
be  different  depending  on  what  level  the  user  had  chosen  as 
desirable).  Furthermore,  when  ASSIST  is  presenting 
recommendations,  the  decision  maker  may  wish  to  see  some  of  the 
details  of  the  data  used  to  arrive  at  the  recommendations,  and  many 
of  these  details  would  make  no  sense  in  a  numerical  form.  For  all  of 
these  reasons,  the  data  which  accompanies  each  keyword  should  be 
in  a  form  in  which  it  is  readily  understood.  From  this  form,  the 
translation  into  the  appropriate  numerical  form  for  the  purposes  of 
performing  calculations  will  be  simple  and  straightforward. 

With  these  data  transformation  issues  resolved,  the  details  of 
how  to  perform  some  of  these  transformations  can  be  completed 
elsewhere  (although  some  insights  concerning  data  acquisition  and 
transformation  were  gained  while  evaluating  the  system,  and  these 
are  discussed  in  the  next  chapter).  The  only  transformation  issue  of 
concern  here  is  how  the  system  knows  the  difference  among  the 
various  types  of  data  in  the  database,  and  how  it  is  able  to  determine 
the  correct  numerical  value  for  the  system  calculations.  The 
distinction  among  types  of  data  is  accomplished  by  defining  a 
separate  data  type  for  each  distinct  type  of  data  to  be  handled  and 
storing  the  name  of  the  data  type  along  with  the  data.  For  example. 
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the  prototype  uses  the  simple  data  type  name  textual  for  expected 
textual  data,  such  as  ratings  of  novice,  intermediate,  and  expert  (the 
possible  values  for  the  feature  skill  level).  The  data  then  determines 
a  numerical  value  when  a  rating  is  needed,  using  an  algorithm 
specifically  defined  in  the  knowledge  base  for  that  data  type.  This 
allows  for  unlimited  expansion  of  the  various  types  of  data  which  can 
be  handled  by  the  system. 

The  Knowledge  Structure 

Once  it  was  determined  that  ASSIST  would  use  a  set  of  features 
and  criteria  for  keywords  in  the  database,  the  connection  between 
the  organization  of  the  data  in  the  database  and  the  knowledge  in  the 
knowledge  base  became  a  key  consideration.  It  was  not  expected 
that  the  features  and  criteria  would  be  static  elements  in  this  system, 
but  rather  they  will  be  expanded,  and  some  of  the  terminology  may 
change  as  time  goes  on.  For  maximum  flexibility,  the  features  and 
criteria  are  defined  in  the  knowledge  base.  The  system  will  access 
the  knowledge  base  to  determine  the  keywords  to  be  used  and  how 
to  perform  data  transformations  during  data  acquisition.  It  will  also 
access  the  knowledge  base  to  determine  the  features  and  criteria 
from  which  the  decision  maker  may  choose  to  make  a  software 
selection,  and  it  will  use  the  knowledge  base  to  determine  how  to 
translate  evaluation  data  into  ratings.  Hence,  changes  to  the 
structure  of  the  features  and  criteria,  and  how  the  system  is  to  deal 
with  them,  will  not  impact  the  entire  ASSIST  system,  but  will  be 
isolated  in  the  knowledge  base. 
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For  version  2.0  of  the  prototype,  a  representative  structure  of 
features  and  criteria  was  developed.  This  is  intended  as  a 
framework  which  can  be  used  as  a  point  of  departure  for  ASSIST.  It 
defines  an  all-encompassing  top  level  of  features  for  specifying 
absolute  software  characteristics,  and  an  all-encompassing  top  level 
of  criteria  from  which  relative  software  comparisons  may  be  made 
(see  Figure  4.6). 


/* 

Top  Level  Features: 

Top  Level  Criteria: 

"" 

anal  ysis  functions 

correctness 

applied  standards 

efficiency 

associated  tool  reqmts 

expandability 

configuration  requirements 

integrity 

contractual  matters 

interoperability 

cost 

mai  ntai  nability 

hardware  control 

reliability 

management  functions 

reusability 

numerics 

survivability 

options 

transportability 

security  issues 

usability 

source  code  sizing 

vendor  support 

timing  requirements 

verifiability 

transformation  functions 
user  profile 

Figure  4.6  •  Top  level  structure  of  characteristics  for  ASSIST  prototype 


Appendix  H  specifies  lower  level  details  for  each  of  the  top 
level  features.  These  details  are  representative  of  the  types  of 
absolute  software  characteristics  which  may  be  specified  in  the 
software  selection  process.  The  detail  lists  in  the  ASSIST  prototype 
(from  Appendix  H)  are  by  no  means  exhaustive.  The  specification  of 
absolute  features  can  become  very  detailed  and  complicated.  Of 
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those  listed  in  Appendix  H,  some  are  applicable  to  any  type  of 
software  and  others  are  applicable  to  compilation  systems  only. 
However,  it  is  expected  that  any  detail  features  which  would  be 
added  to  ASSIST  would  fit  under  one  of  the  top  level  feature 
categories  already  defined.  Multiple  levels  of  details  may  also  be 
defined. 

In  similar  fashion  to  Appendix  H,  Appendix  I  specifies  lower 
level  details  for  each  of  the  top  level  criteria.  These  top  level 
relative  software  characteristics  are  often  referred  to  as  quality 
factors,  and  the  details  from  which  they  are  derived  are  sometimes 
called  metrics .  The  organization  of  Appendix  I  is  a  composite 
derived  from  several  sources.  It  has  a  structure  very  similar  to  that 
of  Appendix  H,  showing  the  details  which  determine  each  of  the  top 
level  criteria  [14],  [24],  [50],  [127],  This  is  a  more  agreed-upon 
structure  than  that  developed  for  the  features,  but  it  is  also  not 
intended  to  be  exhaustive.  As  with  the  top  level  of  features,  the  top 
level  of  the  criteria  is  expected  to  be  stable,  and  any  extensions  or 
modifications  to  detail  criteria  would  fit  under  one  of  the  top  level 
criteria  already  defined.  Multiple  levels  of  criteria  may  also  be 
defined. 

With  the  definition  of  the  structure  of  the  features  and  criteria 
for  the  ASSIST  prototype,  it  became  clear  that  the  terms  used  for 
these  various  characteristics  are  often  defined  somewhat  differently. 
Hence,  it  was  necessary  to  define  the  terminology  used  for  the 
features  and  criteria.  Appendix  J  is  a  glossary  of  all  terms  used  in 
the  prototype.  The  first  definition  given  is  the  one  used  in  the 
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prototype,  but  other  commonly  used  definitions  are  also  included  for 
purposes  of  clarification. 

Now  that  we  have  examined  the  structure  of  the  knowledge 
base,  it  is  time  to  look  at  the  system  decision  making  process  in  more 
detail.  This  process  structures  both  the  collection  of  input  data  from 
the  decision  maker  and  the  presentation  of  output  data  to  the 
decision  maker  (in  the  form  of  recommendations).  In  doing  so,  it 
relies  on  the  knowledge  base  for  providing  the  features  and  criteria 
to  be  used,  and  for  providing  the  mechanisms  by  which  they  are 
used. 

Getting  Input  from  the  Decision  Maker 

The  decision  maker  must  specify  various  required  and  desired 
characteristics  of  the  software  to  be  selected.  The  most  important 
issues  the  design  must  consider  in  this  area  are  that  the  specification 
must  be  relatively  easy  to  accomplish  and  should  provide  a  good 
match  to  the  user’s  mental  processes.  At  the  same  time  it  must  also 
be  complete. 

Ease  of  Accomplishment 

How  easy  a  task  is  to  accomplish  is  relative  to  one's  experience. 
When  looking  at  the  design  issues  in  this  area,  the  idea  was  to 
consider  the  various  ways  programs  usually  handle  interaction,  then 
try  to  pick  the  easiest  of  these  methods  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
user.  The  following  issues  were  addressed: 


1.  Let  the  user  choose  from  a  list  rather  than  requiring  a  lot  of 
typing.  This  is  the  basic  principle  of  menu-driven  systems. 
Although  it  can  make  a  user  feel  restricted  if  it  is  not  handled  well,  it 
has  several  obvious  advantages.  Decision  makers  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  expert  typists,  and  most  people  will  usually  feel  more 
comfortable  if  the  use  of  the  keyboard  is  kept  to  a  minimum. 
Furthermore,  if  input  is  typed,  it  is  prone  to  error.  Choosing  from  a 
list  avoids  all  of  the  frustrations  that  go  along  with  making  sure  a 
response  is  both  spelled  correctly  and  understood  by  the  system 
[137]. 

In  ASSIST,  the  lists  to  be  used  are  provided  in  the  knowledge 
base.  The  decision  logic  system  gets  the  appropriate  list  of  available 
choices  from  the  knowledge  base,  and  the  user  makes  choices  from 
the  list.  This  technique  is  simple  and  effective,  both  for  choices 
which  are  mutually  exclusive  (such  as  when  choosing  the  type  of 
software)  and  for  lists  which  permit  multiple  choices  (such  as  when 
choosing  the  important  evaluation  criteria). 

2.  Provide  defaults  for  responses  where  possible.  For 
responses  which  require  typed  input,  if  common  and  reasonable 
default  responses  are  provided,  the  user  will  usually  feel  that  the 
task  is  easier.  In  the  case  where  the  default  is  the  user’s  choice, 
typing  is  not  even  necessary.  When  the  default  is  not  the  desired 
choice,  the  default  gives  the  user  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
information  which  must  be  entered. 
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In  the  case  of  ASSIST,  defaults  are  provided  for  all  of  the 
numbers  used  to  specify  features  (such  as  maximum  cost)  and  for  all 
parameters  used  in  the  system  calculations.  Just  as  significantly, 
default  suggestions  are  also  provided  for  the  top  level  features  and 
criteria  which  usually  are  important  for  the  given  application  area. 
The  suggestions  used  for  the  prototype  are  listed  in  Appendix  K. 
These  suggestions  can  help  the  user  just  by  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
features  or  criteria  which  are  usually  of  most  concern  when  dealing 
with  the  given  application  area,  but  the  user  may  add  to  or  replace 
members  of  either  list  with  any  of  the  other  top  level  features  or 
criteria.  This  can  also  plant  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  decision 
maker  that  something  important  has  not  been  overlooked. 

3.  Present  effectively.  An  interactive  program  is  not  very 
useful  unless  it  can  present  itself  to  the  user  in  a  manner  which  is 
easy  to  understand.  In  this  regard,  it  is  important  that  the  user  not 
be  faced  with  information  overload,  yet  at  the  same  time  the  system 
should  not  appear  to  be  restrictive.  To  cope  with  this,  a  system  can 
present  information  in  meaningful  chunks,  where  each  chunk  usually 
contains  a  single  concept  or  idea,  and  the  chunks  are  presented  in  a 
sequence  meaningful  to  the  user  [15],  [32],  [137],  [163]. 

This  type  of  thinking  brings  us  into  the  realm  of  hypertext  and 
hypermedia,  looking  at  presentation  sequences  which  are  not 
necessarily  static  nor  linear  in  nature.  Much  of  the  appeal  of  the 
hypertext  concept  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  user  does  not  need  to 
feel  restricted  by  having  information  presented  in  only  one  possible 


sequence.  However,  there  are  potential  dangers  when  restrictions 
are  lifted.  One  can  get  lost  while  navigating  through  non-linear 
information  unless  the  organization  of  the  information  makes  sense 
and  the  user  can  be  reminded  of  that  organization  when  necessary 
[9],  [28],  [32],  [38],  [73],  [128],  [140]. 

In  ASSIST,  each  chunk  of  information  presented  to  the  user  is 
in  a  separate  window.  Although  these  windows  are  presented  in  a 
sequence  which  is  basically  linear,  the  user  is  not  restricted  to 
keeping  with  this  linear  presentation.  The  areas  of  user  specification 
which  can  become  more  involved  are  also  not  presented  linearly.  If 
the  decision  maker  chooses  to  specify  any  features  or  criteria  in 
detail,  this  specification  is  an  "aside"  from  the  normal  linear 
sequence.  It  is  a  path  not  taken  unless  the  user  chooses  to  do  so,  and 
then  it  is  up  to  the  user  to  determine  how  involved  and  detailed  the 
process  will  be.  The  prototype  deals  with  possible  problems  of  the 
user  feeling  lost  during  this  process.  The  mechanism  provided  is 
discussed  in  the  next  subtopic  on  support  functions. 

4.  Provide  useful  support  functions.  Support  functions  are 
those  which  do  not  specifically  address  the  purpose  of  the  software, 
but  rather  they  provide  more  general  capabilities  which  make  the 
software  usable.  These  functions  are  very  important  to  the 
impression  the  user  gets  about  how  easy  and  pleasant  the  software  is 
to  use. 

ASSIST  defines  six  support  functions,  and  all  of  these  have 
been  implemented  in  the  prototype.  Each  provides  a  capability 
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which  the  decision  maker  may  wish  to  use  at  any  time  during  the 

program  execution,  so  all  are  made  available  for  use  at  all  times. 

Although  it  seems  clear  that  this  is  a  desirable  feature  for  any 
software,  support  functions  can  be  made  available  in  many  ways, 
and  some  of  these  ways  are  certainly  more  effective  than  others.  For 
example,  in  many  systems  such  functions  can  be  accessed  only 
through  the  use  of  obscure  key  combinations.  This  is  often 

acceptable  to  expert  users  of  a  system  who  presumably  use  the 
software  often  enough  to  be  able  to  remember  the  key  combinations. 
However,  it  is  not  desirable  for  a  system  such  as  ASSIST  which  would 
normally  get  infrequent  use  by  a  decision  maker. 

The  prototype  takes  advantage  of  the  fact  that  Macintosh 
applications  typically  use  icons  for  a  visual  representation  of  objects, 
and  it  uses  icons  as  HyperCard  buttons  to  represent  each  of  the 
support  functions.  Each  icon  is  a  picture  which  is  somehow 

suggestive  of  the  function  of  the  button  it  represents  (see  Figure  4.7). 
The  icon  buttons  are  clearly  visible  on  each  card,  yet  they  do  not 
take  up  much  space.  This  leaves  most  of  the  card  available  for 
presenting  a  specific  chunk  of  information  to  the  user.  With  this 
setup  he  decision  maker  always  has  an  unobtrusive  visual  reminder 
of  the  functions  available,  and  each  is  easily  accessed  with  one  mouse 
click. 

Research  also  indicates  that  the  user  needs  visual  cues  which 
are  invariant  throughout  the  chunks  of  information  presented  [9], 
[15],  [  1 37].  The  prototype  accomplishes  this  by  providing  the  same 
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information  layout  on  all  cards,  and  this  includes  a  particular  area 
which  is  always  used  for  the  support  buttons. 


a.  Return 


d.  Printer 


b.  Compass 


e.  Disk 


c.  Review 


f .  Help 


Figure  4.7  -  Icons  used  for  the  support  function  buttons 


Color  can  also  be  used  to  highlight  the  icons  of  the  support 
buttons  to  emphasize  that  they  may  be  important  to  the  user. 
Otherwise,  they  are  more  likely  to  become  just  a  part  of  the  card 
background  which  is  ignored.  Color  is  not  currently  a  part  of  the 
prototype,  but  future  versions  will  probably  use  it  on  the  support 
buttons  for  emphasis.  Any  additional  color  would  have  to  be 
considered  very  carefully  because  it  could  negate  the  effect  of  the 
color  on  the  buttons.  Color  can  be  easily  overused,  and  then  it 
becomes  much  less  helpful  [91],  [128],  [137],  [152]. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  description  of  each  of  the  six 
support  functions: 
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a.  Backtracking  (see  module  1.4.6  in  Appendix  G) 

Backtracking  is  a  very  common  activity  in  working  with  a 
system  providing  chunks  of  information.  After  looking  at  a  new 
chunk  of  information,  it  is  often  useful  to  go  back  to  look  at  the 
previous  chunk.  Since  the  activity  is  so  common,  it  makes  sense  to 
provide  a  simple  function  to  accomplish  it  [9]. 

This  function  is  so  common  that  the  "return  arrow"  icon  button 
with  an  arrow  pointing  down  and  then  to  the  left  (see  Figure  4.7a)  is 
already  defined  by  HyperCard.  Its  function  is  simply  to  pop  the 
internal  stack.  This  stack  pushes  each  card  which  has  been  the 
current  card  as  soon  as  a  new  card  becomes  the  current  card. 
Popping  the  stack  makes  the  popped  card  become  the  current  card 
again. 

This  icon  button  was  adapted  for  the  ASSIST  prototype  (and 
called  simply  the  "return"  icon)  both  to  maintain  consistency  with 
other  HyperCard  applications  and  because  it  represents  the  idea  of 
return  as  well  as  any  other  visual  cue.  However,  to  prevent  possible 
confusion,  one  check  was  added  for  the  prototype  button  which 
comes  into  play  if  the  user  tries  to  pop  an  empty  stack.  If  the  return 
button  defined  by  HyperCard  tries  to  pop  an  empty  stack,  the 
current  card  will  become  the  HyperCard  "Home"  card.  However,  the 
ASSIST  user  is  not  assumed  to  know  anything  about  HyperCard,  so 
the  sight  of  this  system  "Home"  card  on  the  screen  could  be  very 
confusing.  To  prevent  this  problem,  if  the  return  button  defined  by 
the  prototype  tries  to  pop  an  empty  stack,  nothing  will  happen.  The 
current  card  will  just  not  change.  This  may  be  a  little  disconcerting 
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to  the  user,  but  it  is  better  than  being  confused  by  ending  up 
completely  out  of  the  ASSIST  stack. 

b.  Graphical  browser  (see  module  1.4.5  in  Appendix  G) 

Browsers  can  be  implemented  in  many  ways,  but  the  main  idea 
is  to  show  a  graphic  which  relates  to  the  organization  of  the 
information  the  user  is  viewing.  The  browser  indicates  the  current 
activity  in  some  manner,  usually  with  a  highlight.  This  lets  the  user 
see  the  relationships  between  the  current  activity  and  others  which 
are  associated  with  it,  and  it  usually  prevents  the  user  from  feeling 
lost  [38],  [73],  [86],  [169]. 

The  graphical  browser  in  the  ASSIST  prototype  is  activated  by 
clicking  on  the  "compass"  button  (to  suggest  a  means  for  determining 
the  current  location)  in  Figure  4.7b.  It  causes  the  current  window  to 
become  a  window  which  contains  labelled  boxes,  representing  the 
main  activities  of  the  program  (see  Figure  4.8).  Lines  connect  some 
of  the  boxes  to  indicate  the  default  ordering  of  the  specification 
activities.  The  box  representing  the  current  activity  is  highlighted 
("chosen  features"  in  Figure  4.8).  While  viewing  the  browser,  a  user 
may  decide  to  return  to  the  previous  window  (by  clicking  on  the 
return  button),  or  a  click  on  any  of  the  activity  boxes  will  go  to  that 
activity.  Many  of  the  activities  are  accomplished  using  multiple 
windows,  and  in  this  case  the  browser  always  goes  to  the  first 
window  of  the  activity. 


Figure  4.8  •  The  graphical  browser 


c.  Review  (see  module  1.4.4  in  Appendix  G) 

The  user's  ability  to  review  the  reasoning  process  at  any  time 
is  an  important  part  of  an  expert  system  [  35],  [159].  This  idea  is 
also  important  for  the  ASSIST  design.  However,  with  ASSIST  the 
reasoning  comes  into  play  only  at  the  very  end  of  the  program 
processing,  when  recommendations  are  made,  and  the  various  levels 
of  detail  available  at  that  time  will  take  care  of  explaining  as  much  of 
the  reasoning  as  the  decision  maker  is  interested  in.  The  important 
thing  for  the  user  to  be  able  to  review  at  any  time  during  program 
execution  is  the  set  of  specifications  which  have  been  made.  This  is 
what  the  "review"  button  (see  Figure  4.7c)  activates  in  the  prototype. 
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The  icon  for  the  button  shows  a  cartoon-type  image  of  someone 
talking,  suggesting  that  this  button  will  help  one  to  get  information. 

d.  Printing  (see  module  1.4.3  in  Appendix  G) 

The  ability  to  send  information  to  a  printer  for  later  review  is 
important  to  most  people.  The  ASSIST  prototype  permits  the 
decision  maker  to  send  any  card  image  to  the  printer.  The  formal 
design  permits  informative  reports  to  be  printed  also.  The  button 
used  to  activate  this  activity  is  the  "printer"  button  (see  Figure  4.7d), 
and  its  icon  is  the  image  of  a  printer. 

e.  Save  and  retrieve  specifications  (see  module  1.4.2  in 
Appendix  G) 

Although  it  is  possible  that  a  decision  maker  will  execute  this 
program  only  once  to  get  recommendations  and  enough  information 
for  making  a  decision,  it  is  also  very  likely  that  ASSIST  will  be 
executed  more  than  once  by  the  same  user.  For  example,  the 
decision  maker  may  need  to  make  decisions  concerning  several 
different  types  of  software.  Another  likely  possibility  is  that  the 
decision  maker  will  want  to  perform  a  type  of  sensitivity  analysis  to 
determine  how  much  the  recommendations  will  change  with  the 
change  of  just  one  of  the  chosen  specifications.  It  also  could  be  that  a 
detailed  examination  of  ASSIST’s  recommendations  may  indicate  that 
an  evaluation  of  a  particular  characteristic  of  interest  in  a  candidate 
implementation  is  not  in  ASSISTs  database.  In  this  case,  the  decision 
maker  may  engage  some  technical  staff  members  to  perform  that 
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particular  evaluation.  It  would  be  desirable  then  to  have  that  data 
added  to  the  ASSIST  database  and  then  run  the  program  again. 

In  instances  such  as  these,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  decision 
maker  would  want  to  use  the  same,  or  almost  the  same, 
specifications  for  the  software  to  be  selected  as  in  the  previous  run. 
For  such  occasions,  the  save  and  retrieve  activity  is  provided  in 
ASSIST.  The  user's  specifications  may  be  saved  to  a  file  at  any  time 
during  program  execution,  no  matter  how  complete  or  incomplete 
they  are.  When  they  are  retrieved,  the  saved  specifications  will 
override  any  which  may  already  have  been  chosen  by  the  user.  If 
the  specifications  were  incomplete  when  saved,  then  all  of  the 
choices  which  were  not  made  will  still  be  incomplete  when  retrieved. 
In  other  words,  even  if  specifications  were  made  before  the  retrieval, 
they  will  be  wiped  out. 

In  the  prototype,  the  specifications  will  always  be  saved  to  and 
retrieved  from  a  particular  file  name.  However,  in  the  full  design, 
the  user  is  able  to  choose  file  names.  Since  even  naive  computer 
users  are  familiar  with  the  concept  of  saving  information  to  a  disk, 
the  "disk"  icon  (see  Figure  4.7e)  is  used  for  the  button  to  access  this 
activity. 

f.  On-line  help  (see  module  1.4.1  in  Appendix  G) 

On-line  help  facilities  have  become  so  commonplace  as  to  be 
expected  in  any  good  piece  of  software,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
Unfortunately,  the  quality  of  on-line  help  has  not  always  been  very 
good,  often  consisting  of  very  curt,  stiff  textual  comments.  However, 
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with  large  memories,  graphics  capabilities,  and  hypertext  software 
available  today,  there  is  no  excuse  for  continuing  some  of  the  poor 
practices  of  old  [128]. 

ASSIST  provides  on-line  help  facilities,  and  the  prototype  takes 
advantage  of  the  HyperCard  implementation,  using  its  hypertext 
capabilities.  This  permits  such  features  as  going  directly  to  the  help 
information  related  to  the  current  card,  providing  as  much 
information  as  may  be  helpful  to  the  user,  and  giving  the  user  the 
ability  to  navigate  freely  and  easily  through  all  of  the  help 
information  available  for  ASSIST  in  whatever  order  is  desired.  The 
icon  used  for  the  "help"  button  (see  Figure  4.7f)  is  a  question  mark. 
This  is  a  symbol  very  commonly  used  for  help,  so  it  was  a  natural 
choice. 

Completeness 

ASSIST  was  designed  for  use  by  every  type  of  decision  maker, 
from  those  with  backgrounds  which  are  highly  technical  to  those  who 
have  largely  managerial  backgrounds.  Many  of  these  decision 
makers  will  not  be  concerned  about  specifying  the  software  to  be 
selected  in  great  detail,  rather  they  will  want  to  specify  general 
characteristics  of  importance.  Others  will  demand  the  flexibility  to 
be  able  to  specify  almost  any  detailed  characteristic  about  the 
software  when  desirable.  ASSIST  accommodates  all  types  of  decision 
makers  by  making  various  levels  of  specification  detail  possible. 

If  the  basic  specification  process  is  not  straightforward  enough, 
the  non-technically  oriented  decision  maker  will  not  use  ASSIST.  On 
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the  other  hand,  if  the  capability  for  detail  is  not  present,  the  decision 
maker  with  specific  technical  concerns  will  not  use  it.  Most  systems 
do  not  attempt  to  target  both  extremes  of  users,  and  they 
concentrate  on  the  concerns  of  only  one  of  the  extremes.  However, 
ASSIST  targets  decision  makers  of  all  backgrounds,  and  it  is 
specifically  designed  to  make  any  type  of  user  feel  comfortable. 

This  is  a  very  ambitious  design  goal,  and  it  is  not  easily 
accomplished,  but  the  very  concepts  which  are  used  in  hypertext 
make  this  possible  to  achieve.  The  idea  is  to  present  the  decision 
maker  with  only  the  minimum  required  amount  of  specification  as 
the  default  path  through  the  program.  This  keeps  the  non-technical 
user  from  having  to  wade  through  undesirable  levels  of  technical 
details.  However,  the  technically-oriented  user  will  have  the 
detailed  levels  of  specification  readily  available  at  the  click  of  the 
mouse.  The  paths  to  the  details  will  be  asides  from  the  default  path 
through  ASSIST,  but  it  is  imperative  that  they  be  easily  accessible, 
and  that  the  user  can  get  back  to  the  default  path  just  as  easily  when 
desired. 

The  following  discussion  looks  at  each  of  the  steps  in  the  path 
through  the  specification  process  in  detail.  With  each  of  these  steps, 
any  asides  which  may  be  visited  for  more  detailed  specification  are 
also  examined. 

1.  Define  the  type  of  software  to  be  selected  (see  module  1.2.2 
in  Appendix  G).  The  prototype  refers  to  this  as  the  specification  of 
the  context,  and  it  is  required  so  ASSIST  may  determine  which 
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software  implementations  in  its  database  are  candidates  for 
consideration.  This  information  is  also  required  for  ASSIST  to  know 
how  to  deal  with  the  type  of  software  to  be  selected  by  the  decision 
maker.  For  example,  if  the  user  is  interested  in  a  set  of  project 
management  tools,  ASSIST  will  not  only  look  at  evaluations  of  such 
tool  sets,  but  it  will  also  look  at  evaluations  of  each  of  the  tools  which 
make  up  the  tool  set. 

As  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  user  may  specify 
software  which  is  an  individual  tool,  a  tool  set,  support  for  a  life  cycle 
activity,  or  a  whole  APSE.  After  some  use  by  decision  makers,  other 
categories  of  software  collections  may  also  be  added  to  these,  but  this 
will  require  no  design  change  in  ASSIST.  Additions  need  only  be 
made  to  the  knowledge  base.  The  knowledge  base  requires  an  entry 
in  an  index  for  identifying  the  components  of  the  new  choice,  and  it 
requires  an  entry  for  the  new  choice  with  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
deal  with  its  evaluations. 

2.  Define  the  application  area  of  the  software  to  be  selected 
(see  module  1.2.3  in  Appendix  G).  For  this  activity  the  user  simply 
chooses  one  out  of  a  list  of  possible  application  areas.  Any  number  of 
application  areas  may  be  defined  by  ASSIST,  simply  by  indicating 
each  in  the  knowledge  base,  along  with  an  accompanying  list  of 
suggested  features  and  criteria  of  importance.  However,  the 
usefulness  of  this  part  of  the  specification  is  probably  best  served  by 
a  relatively  small  number  of  choices.  The  main  differences  in  the 
features  and  criteria  which  are  usually  important  for  the  application 
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come  when  making  comparisons  between  real  time  and  non-real 
time  software.  The  list  of  choices  could  be  expanded  a  little  to 
differentiate  a  few  more  broad  categories,  but  beyond  that  it  gets 
more  confusing  rather  than  helpful. 

3.  Define  the  important  features  of  the  software  to  be  selected 
(see  module  1.2.4  in  Appendix  G).  This  is  the  place  where  the 
decision  maker  may  specify  any  particular  requirement  which  the 
software  must  satisfy,  or  any  other  absolute  characteristic  of  the 
software.  For  example,  an  APSE  may  have  to  run  on  a  particular 
hardware/operating  system  configuration,  or  its  cost  may  not  exceed 
a  particular  dollar  figure. 

The  decision  maker  is  first  presented  with  a  list  of  suggested 
top  level  features.  Any  number  of  the  suggested  features  may  be 
chosen.  In  addition,  the  user  may  add  features  at  any  time  from  the 
list  of  remaining  top  level  features.  The  only  restriction  is  that  the 
list  of  chosen  important  features  may  not  exceed  a  system-defined 
maximum.  If  the  list  already  contains  the  maximum  number  of 
items,  adding  a  new  feature  will  require  the  user  to  discard  one  of 
the  old  ones. 

When  top  level  features  have  been  chosen,  lower  level  features 
usually  must  be  chosen  to  complete  the  specification.  When  lower 
level  details  are  necessary,  choices  are  presented  in  a  separate 
window  in  the  same  manner  as  the  top  level  features.  When  specific 
values  are  required  for  a  choice  (such  as  the  highest  cost  allowed  or 
the  skill  level  required),  the  user  enters  the  value  and  it  is  then 
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displayed  along  with  the  feature  as  a  reference  for  the  user.  ASSIST 
does  not  restrict  the  number  of  levels  which  may  be  defined  in 
specifying  the  features.  However,  the  prototype  only  uses  one  level 
of  detail. 

In  the  formal  ASSIST  design,  the  system  must  set  a  maximum 
length  for  a  list,  and  this  maximum  may  not  exceed  9  items. 
Research  suggests  that  a  human  being  can  cope  well  with  7  plus  or 
minus  2  concepts  at  one  time,  but  when  this  principle  is  violated  and 
the  number  of  concepts  become  too  great,  the  person's  effectiveness 
diminishes  rapidly  [23],  [111],  [137].  Multiple  levels  of  detail  are 
used  in  ASSIST  to  permit  all  important  issues  to  be  addressed  while 
still  not  violating  this  principle.  The  prototype  sets  the  maximum  list 
length  at  8  since  that  is  a  size  which  fits  comfortably  in  a  window 
without  causing  clutter. 

It  could  still  be  argued  that  a  decision  maker  may  want  to 
choose  every  feature  on  the  top  level  list,  and  this  would  exceed  the 
system  maximum.  Although  this  seems  unlikely,  it  is  possible. 
However,  in  this  case  the  user  will  be  asked  to  supply  the  most 
important  of  the  important  features.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  this 
provides  the  decision  maker  with  a  feeling  of  being  restricted  too 
much. 

4.  Assign  relative  weights  to  the  chosen  features  (see  module 
1.2.4  in  Appendix  G).  Once  the  user  has  completed  the  process  of 
choosing  the  features  of  importance,  default  weights  are  assigned  to 
these  features.  The  decision  maker  then  reviews  these  defaults  and 
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makes  changes  where  desired.  Defaults  are  presented  for  both  the 
top  level  and  the  detail  level  features.  In  the  prototype  the  top  level 
defaults  differ  depending  on  the  application  area,  but  the  detail 
defaults  are  always  the  same.  This  could  be  changed  to  provide  even 
more  help  for  the  user  by  varying  the  detail  defaults  as  well. 

Relative  weighting  can  be  represented  in  many  ways,  and  the 
theories  concerning  the  process  can  get  rather  involved.  Alternatives 
can  be  rank  ordered,  they  can  be  assigned  a  value  on  an  arbitrary 
scale,  or  each  alternative  can  account  for  a  fraction  of  the  whole 
worth  of  the  decision  to  be  made  [64],  [74]  [143],  [165],  [172].  In  the 
ASSIST  prototype,  the  weights  are  assigned  on  an  arbitrary  scale 
from  1  to  10.  This  was  used  because  it  is  a  concept  common  in  every 
day  use,  so  it  can  be  easily  understood  by  the  user,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  worse  than  any  other  method  for 
assigning  values  of  arbitrary  worth  based  on  human  judgement.  In 
effect,  values  are  assigned  from  0  to  10,  where  0  is  the  weight  given 
to  any  feature  which  is  not  considered  important  enough  to  choose. 

When  choosing  the  important  features  of  a  piece  of  software, 
the  decision  maker  sometimes  needs  to  be  able  to  stipulate  that 
certain  features  are  absolutely  essential  while  others  are  just 
desirable.  This  can  be  accomplished  with  the  weighting  system  in 
ASSIST.  In  the  prototype,  a  weight  of  10  indicates  that  a  detail 
feature  is  absolutely  essential,  and  an  implementation  will  not  even 
be  rated  if  the  feature  is  not  present.  Weights  of  1  through  9,  on  the 
other  hand,  indicate  how  desirable  a  feature  is,  but  absence  of  that 
feature  will  not  necessarily  make  the  software  unacceptable. 
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5.  Define  the  important  criteria  against  which  the  software  to 
be  selected  must  be  evaluated  (see  module  1.2.5  in  Appendix  G).  At 
this  point  the  type  of  software  to  be  selected  has  been  identified,  and 
any  absolute  characteristics  which  are  important  have  been  specified 
as  features.  Conceptually,  this  has  narrowed  the  field  down  to  only 
the  candidate  software  implementations.  Now  is  the  time  to  specify 
those  important  relative  characteristics  against  which  these 
candidates  must  be  evaluated  to  determine  which  are  "good  enough" 
to  be  selected  for  the  decision  maker's  purpose. 

The  decision  maker  is  presented  with  a  list  of  top  level  criteria 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  presentation  of  top  level  features. 
The  same  maximum  number  applies  to  the  criteria  choices  for  the 
same  reason.  However,  there  are  some  significant  differences  in  the 
way  criteria  are  specified. 

Criteria  are  not  as  specific  and  detailed  as  features,  and  so  it  is 
not  necessary  for  lower  level  details  to  be  specified.  Since  the 

decision  maker  may  not  wish  to  deal  with  details,  they  are  not 

automatically  processed.  Rather,  the  user  may  choose  whether  to 
specify  details  or  not.  If  the  choice  is  to  specify  details,  each  detail 
list  is  presented  in  a  separate  window  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
for  feature  detail  specification.  If  the  user  chooses  not  to  specify 
criteria  details,  the  system  will  automatically  use  all  the  detail 
criteria  defined  for  each  chosen  top  level  criterion  for  which  there  is 

data  in  the  database.  Again,  the  prototype  implements  only  one 
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level  of  detail,  but  the  complete  design  does  not  restrict  the  number 
of  levels  which  can  be  used. 

6.  Assign  relative  weights  to  the  chosen  criteria  (see  module 
1.2.5  in  Appendix  G).  This  process  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
process  for  assigning  weights  to  the  chosen  features.  In  the 
prototype,  there  are  only  two  differences.  If  the  user  chose  not  to 
specify  criteria  details,  then  equal  default  weights  are  assigned  to  all 
detail  criteria  used,  and  they  are  not  changeable.  Also  a  weight  of  10 
does  not  have  the  same  meaning  for  a  criterion  as  for  a  feature. 
Because  of  the  relative  nature  of  criteria,  it  makes  no  sense  to  say 
that  a  criterion  is  absolutely  essential.  Criteria  are  neither  present 
nor  absent,  but  rather  exist  along  a  continuum  of  "goodness".  Hence, 
a  10  indicates  that  a  good  rating  with  respect  to  that  criterion  is 
critically  important,  but  a  poor  rating  will  not  necessarily  make  the 
software  unacceptable. 

7.  Set  the  system  parameters  (see  module  1.5.1  in  Appendix  G). 
Several  parameters  are  also  required  for  the  calculations  done  to 
produce  recommendations  for  the  user.  Defaults  are  automatically 
provided  at  system  start-up.  However,  these  are  important 
parameters,  and  the  user  should  be  permitted  to  change  them.  The 
first  is  the  determination  of  the  relative  overall  importance  of  the  set 
of  features  and  set  of  criteria  chosen,  and  the  second  is  the  rating 
which  will  be  considered  "acceptable"  when  preparing  the 
presentation  of  the  recommendations  to  the  user. 
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However,  the  specification  of  these  parameters  produces  a 
small  dilemma.  If  the  user  does  not  have  the  opportunity  to  change 
them  before  the  calculations  are  done,  then  at  least  the  first  set  of 
recommendations  will  be  based  on  the  default  values  of  the 
parameters.  On  the  other  hand,  explaining  the  parameters  and  how 
they  affect  the  calculations  is  a  detail  which  may  be  confusing  and/or 
of  little  concern  to  some  users.  Such  explanations  are  a  part  of  the 
second  level  of  detail  for  presenting  recommendations  to  the  user 
because  they  help  to  describe  the  process  used  to  arrive  at  the 
recommendations.  It  is  not  expected  that  all  decision  makers  will 
wish  to  see  this  level  of  detail. 

The  dilemma  was  resolved  in  the  prototype  by  presenting  the 
parameters  to  the  user  via  a  button  in  the  display  window  in  which 
recommendations  are  presented.  This  means  that  one  calculation 
will  often  be  done  using  the  default  parameters  before  a  user 
realizes  the  parameters  can  be  changed.  However,  the  type  of  user 
who  would  get  to  the  recommendations  before  realizing  this 
possibility  would  either  be  a  decision  maker  who  is  not  interested  in 
the  details  anyway,  or  else  one  who  wants  to  run  the  program  once 
to  get  a  feel  for  it  before  reading  any  documentation.  In  either  case, 
nothing  is  lost,  and  an  expert  user  who  is  interested  in  changing  the 
parameters  can  go  to  the  display  window  via  the  browser  and  make 
the  changes  before  any  calculations  are  done.  By  not  making  the 
parameter  settings  a  normal  part  of  the  default  sequence  of  choosing, 
ASSIST  remains  a  system  that  a  decision  maker  can  go  through  in  a 
very  simple,  straightforward  manner.  This  simplicity  was  deemed  to 


be  a  very  important  feature  to  make  ASSIST  acceptable  to  all  types 
of  decision  makers. 

Providing  Recommendations  to  the  Decision  Maker 

Once  the  entire  specification  process  is  complete,  ASSIST  must 
do  a  considerable  amount  of  processing  and  calculating  before 
recommendations  can  be  presented  to  the  user.  There  are  two  types 
of  issues  which  must  be  addressed.  ASSIST  must  perform 
calculations  which  reflect  comprehensive  and  consistent  assessments 
of  the  candidate  implementations  (based  on  the  data  in  the  database 
and  the  knowledge  in  the  knowledge  base),  and  it  must  present 
reasonable  recommendations  to  the  decision  maker  based  on  these 
calculations.  These  issues  are  addressed  in  detail  below. 

The  Calculations  Involved  in  Ratings 
First  we  will  look  at  the  calculations  performed  by  ASSIST. 
Since  many  of  the  calculations  are  the  same  for  features  and  criteria, 
the  first  two  steps  of  the  discussion  just  refer  to  characteristics.  The 
later  steps  discuss  how  the  separate  feature  and  criteria  assessments 
are  combined. 

1.  Turn  each  assessment  relating  to  a  specified  characteristic 
into  a  numerical  rating  (see  module  2. 1.4.5  in  Appendix  G).  As 
discussed  previously,  the  knowledge  base  contains  the  algorithm 
which  determines  how  to  turn  assessment  data  for  any  particular 
data  type  for  each  characteristic  into  a  numerical  rating.  The  system 
obtains  the  data  about  a  characteristic  from  the  database  and  sends 
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this,  along  with  the  user  specification  data  (for  a  feature),  to  the 
knowledge  base.  The  knowledge  base  then  determines  a  rating  for 
that  particular  characteristic  of  that  software  product. 

2.  Deal  with  multiple,  possibly  conflicting,  assessments  of  the 
implementation  with  respect  to  a  specific  characteristic,  and  arrive  at 
a  single  rating  for  the  implementation  with  respect  to  that 
characteristic  (see  module  2. 1.4.3  in  Appendix  G).  This  is  an  area  of 
concern  in  problems  using  a  knowledge  base  because  conflicting 
information  is  always  a  possibility,  and  it  can  be  handled  in  many 
ways.  In  addition  to  dealing  with  conflicting  assessments,  incomplete 
assessments  should  also  be  considered  [56]. 

In  an  application  like  ASSIST,  this  problem  is  not  difficult  to 
deal  with.  In  other  applications,  conflicting  information  indicates 
that  the  knowledge  base  has  some  "bad"  information  to  work  with, 
and  the  problem  is  then  to  determine  which  is  the  bad  information 
so  it  can  be  thrown  out.  In  ASSIST,  however,  the  conflicting 
information  is  usually  a  result  of  various  opinions.  No  opinion  is 
either  right  or  wrong,  and  no  one  opinion  should  be  considered 
better  than  another. 

Thus,  the  way  ASSIST  deals  with  conflicting  opinions  is  to 
combine  them  together  to  arrive  at  a  composite  assessment.  This  is 
easy  to  do  since  the  assessments  end  up  with  a  numerical  value.  The 
result  is  that  the  combination  of  opinions  of  each  type  will  determine 
the  final  rating  for  the  characteristic  in  question.  However,  the 
source  or  the  date  of  an  assessment  may  also  make  a  difference  to 
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the  decision  maker,  so  ASSIST  makes  allowances  for  this  also.  When 
examining  the  details  of  the  recommendations,  the  user  will  have  the 
option  to  indicate  that  assessments  from  certain  sources  (such  as 
from  the  software  vendor)  should  be  excluded.  The  user  can  also 
indicate  that  only  assessments  which  have  been  done  since  a 
particular  date  should  be  included.  In  this  way  a  decision  maker  can 
eliminate  a  perceived  bias  in  the  assessments,  and  timeliness  of  the 
information  used  can  be  assured. 

It  is  possible  that  in  certain  cases  the  conflicting  information  is 
not  based  on  opinion.  For  example,  errant  data  could  have  been 
entered  into  the  database.  This  is  not  considered  a  problem  for  the 
decision  logic  of  ASSIST,  however.  It  is  a  problem  which  must  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Knowledge  Acquisition  Subsystem,  which  is  not 
specified  in  detail  in  this  research.  For  the  purposes  of  this  research, 
all  the  data  being  processed  by  the  knowledge  base  must  be 
considered  to  be  valid. 

Missing  data  is  a  different  problem.  ASSIST  simply  rates  a 
characteristic  with  a  0  if  no  data  exists  for  it  in  the  database. 
However,  information  about  which  data  was  missing  can  be 
important  to  the  decision  maker,  so  the  design  requires  that  such 
information  be  made  available  to  the  user  (see  module  1.5.2  in 
Appendix  G).  This  is  discussed  further  below  under  "Presenting  the 
Results". 

3.  Combine  all  feature  ratings  and  all  criteria  ratings  to  arrive 
at  an  overall  rating  for  each  implementation  (see  module  2. 1.4. 4  in 
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Appendix  G).  In  calculating  the  combined  overall  ratings  for  the 
features  and  criteria,  the  issue  of  their  independence  or  dependence 
had  to  be  dealt  with.  The  reader  will  recall  that  in  the  last  chapter 
(in  the  section  "The  Calculations”)  we  determined  the  validity  of 
using  a  linear  additive  function  to  combine  ratings  as  long  as  the 
ratings  represented  independent  characteristics.  Hence,  this  method 
was  used  for  independent  combinations.  The  problem,  then,  was  to 
determine  how  to  treat  ratings  for  dependent  characteristics,  as  well 
as  how  to  determine  which  characteristics  were  dependent  and 
which  were  independent. 

As  it  turned  out,  once  the  method  for  choosing  features  was 
worked  out,  this  was  not  a  problem  for  feature  calculations.  The  top 
level  features  are  all  clearly  independent.  With  the  levels  of  detail 
used  for  the  feature  choices,  the  choices  available  for  the  detail  of 
any  particular  feature  will  not  only  be  the  features  which  describe  it 
in  more  detail,  but  they  will  also  be  ones  on  which  the  higher  level 
feature  is  dependent.  In  other  words,  the  hierarchy  used  in  the 
process  of  choosing  features  is  also  a  dependency  hierarchy. 

This  structure  of  features  could  be  said  to  form  a  decision  tree, 
where  each  feature  is  a  node  of  the  tree  and  the  root  is  the  composite 
level  above  all  of  the  highest  level  features.  The  validity  of  the 
resulting  decision  (or  rating  in  this  case)  is  dependent  upon  whether 
the  relationships  at  each  node  of  the  tree  are  correct.  Each  node  is 
dependent  upon  its  lower  level  nodes,  but  the  lower  level  nodes  for 
any  particular  node  are  independent  of  each  other  [64],  [131],  [143]. 
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The  features  at  any  particular  level  are  independent  of  each 
other,  and  the  calculations  (using  the  linear  additive  function)  for 
each  level  are  done  separately.  The  algorithm  used  to  produce  the 
overall  feature  rating  for  a  candidate  implementation  (software 
product)  in  the  prototype  is  given  in  Figure  4.9.  It  consists  of  an 
outer  loop  for  calculating  the  ratings  for  the  chosen  top  level 
features,  and  an  inner  loop  for  calculating  the  ratings  for  the  chosen 
detail  features.  The  procedure  for  each  loop  is  similar. 


set  the  top  feature  ratings  to  0 
set  the  top  feature  weights  to  0 

loop  for  each  top  level  feature  chosen 
set  the  detail  feature  ratings  to  0 
set  the  detail  feature  weights  to  0 

loop  for  each  detail  feature  chosen 
retrieve  rating 

add  feature  weight  *  detail  feature  rating  to  detail  feature  ratings 
add  feature  weight  to  detail  feature  weights 
end  loop 

top  feature  rating  =  detail  feature  ratings  /  detail  feature  weights 
add  feature  weight  *  top  feature  rating  to  top  feature  ratings 
add  feature  weight  to  top  feature  weights 
end  loop 

overall  feature  rating  =  top  feature  ratings  /  top  feature  weights 
Figure  4.9  •  Algorithm  for  calculating  an  overall  feature  rating 


For  the  inside  loop,  the  rating  for  each  detail  of  a  particular  top 
level  feature  is  multiplied  by  its  weight,  and  all  of  the  weighted 
ratings  are  totalled  and  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  weights.  This 
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results  in  the  top  level  feature  rating.  In  the  outside  loop,  the  rating 
for  each  top  level  feature  is  multiplied  by  its  weight,  and  all  of  the 
weighted  ratings  are  totalled  and  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  top  level 
weights.  This  results  in  a  weighted  overall  feature  rating. 


user  profile 
weight  ■  3 
rating  *0.7 


training  skill  level 

weight  =  5  weight  =  10 
rating  *  0  rating  *  1 


overall  feature 
rating  *1.4 


hardware  control 
weight  *  5 
rating  *  1  f” 


configuration  requirements 
weight  *10  cosi 

rating  -  1 .2  weight  *  8 

I  rating  *  2 


i  »  i 

operating  system  target  hardware  host  memory  needed 
weight  *  1 0  weight  *  8  weight  *  5 

rating  *  2  rating  *  1  rating  *  0 


Figure  4.10  -  Calculations  for  an  overall  feature  rating 


An  example  of  these  calculations  is  shown  in  Figure  4.10.  In 
this  example,  the  top  level  features  cost  and  hardware  control  do  not 
have  detail  levels  of  features  specified,  so  their  ratings  are 
determined  by  the  knowledge  base,  based  on  the  data  in  the 
database  for  these  features.  On  the  other  hand,  configuration 
requirements  and  user  profile  have  detail  specifications,  so  the 
ratings  for  their  detail  features  are  determined  from  the  data  in  the 
database.  Each  top  level  feature  rating  is  calculated  as  the  weighted 
average  of  its  details,  as  described  in  the  algorithm  in  Figure  4.9. 
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Similarly,  the  overall  feature  rating  is  calculated  as  the  weighted 
average  of  all  the  top  level  features. 

This  algorithm  works  for  the  prototype,  but  if  more  than  one 
level  of  detail  were  used  in  ASSIST,  a  modification  would  be 
necessary.  The  modification  would  require  a  recursive  call  on  the 
detail  feature  loop  for  each  additional  level  of  detail  (a  looping 
structure  equivalent  to  the  recursion  could  also  be  used). 

The  criteria  calculations  should  not  necessarily  be  done  using 
the  same  algorithm  as  that  used  in  the  feature  calculations.  Some  of 
the  top  level  criteria  are  not  independent  because  they  depend  on 
some  of  the  same  detail  criteria.  For  example,  reliability  and 
maintainability  each  have  consistency,  modularity,  and  simplicity  as 
some  of  their  detail  criteria  [14],  [24],  [50],  [127].  Hence,  strictly 
speaking,  criteria  rating  calculations  may  not  be  valid  if  done  using 
the  same  linear  additive  function  used  for  feature  calculations. 

However,  the  literature  on  decision  theory  provides  no  basis 
for  using  any  other  particular  function  in  this  situation  either. 
Usually  independence  is  assumed,  and  even  when  it  is  not, 
discussions  of  other  functions  do  not  give  clear-cut  conditions  for 
using  them.  Furthermore,  most  authors  emphasize  the  difficulty  in 
determining  independence  or  dependence  as  well  as  the  subjectivity 
of  the  decision  process.  The  numerical  nature  of  any  of  the  decision 
functions  is  misleading  because  they  give  the  impression  of  precision 
when  the  numbers  are  based  on  subjective  judgements  [64],  [74], 
[165],  [172]. 
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For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  criteria  calculations  in  ASSIST  are 
done  in  the  same  manner  as  the  feature  calculations.  It  is  possible 
that  experience  with  ASSIST  will  dictate  a  change  in  the  function 

used  for  the  calculations,  but  in  that  case,  there  will  be  empirical 

evidence  to  help  determine  what  the  new  function  should  be.  In  the 
meantime,  the  linear  additive  calculations  should  at  least  be  close, 

and  this  author  suspects  that  close  is  as  good  as  can  be  achieved 
anyway.  Later  changes  to  the  functions  used  for  criteria  calculations, 
if  deemed  appropriate,  would  require  a  modification  only  to  the 
knowledge  base. 

Once  an  overall  rating  has  been  calculated  for  the  features  and 
another  for  the  criteria,  these  ratings  must  be  combined  somehow 
into  one  final  rating  for  the  software  implementation  (see  module 

1.5.4  in  Appendix  G).  The  default  method  is  simple,  just  averaging 
them.  However,  the  user  may  or  may  not  want  them  to  carry  equal 
weight.  The  weights  for  these  ratings  are  parameters  in  the  system 
which  the  user  may  change.  In  the  prototype,  the  weights  are  given 
on  the  same  1  to  10  scale  used  for  the  other  system  weights  to  avoid 
confusion.  Figure  4.11  illustrates  the  algorithm  used  to  calculate  the 
final  rating,  which  is  a  weighted  average  of  the  overall  feature  and 
criteria  ratings. 

The  prototype  system  saves  the  overall  feature  and  overall 
criteria  ratings  as  well  as  the  final  overall  rating  for  each 
implementation.  These  will  be  reported  to  the  decision  maker  if 
details  of  the  calculations  are  requested.  The  prototype  will  also 
describe  the  calculation  process,  but  it  does  not  give  any  additional 
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figures.  In  a  more  complete  implementation  of  ASSIST,  the  results  of 
all  the  calculations  would  be  kept  for  even  more  detailed  reporting. 


weighted  feature  rating  ■  overall  feature  weight  *  top  feature  rati nge 
weighted  criteria  rating  ■  overall  criteria  weight  *  top  criteria  ratings 
overall  rating  sum  -  weighted  feature  rating  +  weighted  criteria  rating 
overall  weight  sum  =  overall  feature  weight  +  overall  criteria  weight 
final  rating  ■  overall  rating  sum  /  overall  weight  sum 

Figure  4.11  •  Algorithm  for  calculating  an  overall  rating  for  one  product 

The  results  of  the  calculations  which  are  kept  are  rounded  to 
one  digit  after  the  decimal  point.  Although  the  literature  will  often 
show  calculated  results  of  apparently  much  more  significance,  in 
actuality  even  reporting  a  significance  of  two  digits  is  questionable. 
The  one  digit  ratings  are  subjective  in  the  first  place,  as  discussed 
above.  After  these  are  multiplied  by  weights  of  one  significant  digit, 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  result  which  is  truly  meaningful  beyond 
one  significant  digit  [53],  [138],  [154].  However,  an  extra  digit  should 
be  kept  in  the  calculating  process,  so  this  extra  digit  is  also  shown  to 
the  decision  maker  when  details  of  the  calculations  are  requested. 

Presenting  the  Results 

A  number  of  important  issues  must  be  addressed  with  respect 
to  the  presentation  of  information  to  the  decision  maker.  Some  of 
these,  such  as  the  timeliness  of  the  information,  have  already  been 
addressed.  Others  require  a  closer  look. 
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It  is  the  presentation  which  will  assist  the  user  in  making  a 
software  selection  decision.  No  matter  how  good  the  information  is, 
if  it  is  not  presented  in  a  form  which  is  easy  to  understand  and  use, 
ASSIST  will  not  accomplish  its  purpose.  The  recommendations  and 
other  information  must  be  presented  in  a  form  which  is,  at  the  same 
time,  both  concise  and  complete. 

ASSIST  was  designed  for  use  by  every  type  of  decision  maker, 
from  backgrounds  which  are  highly  technical  to  those  which  are 
largely  managerial.  For  many  of  these  decision  makers,  the  lower 
levels  of  technical  detail  about  various  software  evaluations  will  not 
be  a  concern.  For  others,  certain  technical  details  will  be  a  critical 
part  of  making  a  good  decision.  ASSIST  accommodates  all  types  of 
decision  makers  by  making  various  levels  of  detail  available  and 
giving  the  user  the  option  of  how  much  detail  to  look  at  (see  module 
1.5.4  in  Appendix  G).  The  highest  level  of  detail  takes  care  of 
providing  a  concise,  though  comprehensive,  presentation  of 
recommendations.  It  is  up  to  the  lower  levels  to  provide  complete 
information  in  as  much  detail  as  the  user  desires. 

Many  of  the  aspects  of  the  highest  level  of  detail,  which 
presents  the  recommended  software  implementations  to  the  user, 
have  already  been  discussed.  This  level  purposely  does  not  give 
numerical  ratings  for  the  implementations  because  ASSIST  does  not 
want  to  convey  a  message  to  the  user  that  the  methods  used  in 
arriving  at  the  ratings  are  objective  or  precise  when  just  the  opposite 
is  true.  At  best  the  ratings  give  indications  of  trends  and  clear 
distinctions  in  quality. 
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Keeping  this  in  mind,  the  highest  level  of  detail  lists  the 
software  implementations  of  the  chosen  type  in  one  of  three 
categories.  The  first  list  names  those  implementations  which  are 
rated  "acceptable”,  based  on  the  user's  specification  of  the  system 
parameter  for  the  level  of  acceptance.  The  implementations  are 
listed  in  order  of  ratings,  from  highest  to  lowest.  Along  with  the 
identity  of  an  implementation  is  an  indication  of  how  many  different 
evaluations  were  used  from  the  database  to  arrive  at  this 
recommendation.  This  is  given  to  help  the  decision  maker  gain  a 
better  perspective  on  the  comparisons  among  the  implementations. 

The  second  list  gives  the  same  information,  but  it  names  all  of 
the  implementations  which  came  out  with  "unacceptable"  ratings. 
These  implementations  had  the  required  features,  but  they  just  did 
not  compare  favorably  with  those  on  the  "acceptable"  list. 

The  last  list  names  those  implementations  which  were  not  even 
considered  because  they  did  not  have  all  of  the  required  features 
stipulated  by  the  user.  This  is  another  bit  of  information  aimed  at 
helping  the  decision  maker  get  a  perspective  on  the 
recommendations  given.  The  combination  of  the  three  lists  lets  the 
user  know  exactly  what  implementations  are  included  in  the  system 
database. 

If  this  information  is  not  enough  for  the  decision  maker,  lower 
levels  of  detail  may  be  desirable.  The  first  type  of  detail  describes 
the  calculations  which  determine  the  ratings  of  the  software 
implementations  and  lets  the  decision  maker  see  the  results  of  the 
calculations.  The  prototype  goes  no  farther  than  describing  the 
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algorithm  used  in  the  calculations  and  showing  the  overall  feature 
and  criteria  ratings  for  each  implementation  as  well  as  the  overall 
rating  for  each.  However,  the  design  allows  for  additional  details  on 
any  part  of  the  rating  process.  This  could  be  expanded  to  show  all 
the  details  of  the  calculations  as  well  as  the  details  of  how  the  data 
from  the  database  is  converted  into  individual  ratings.  At  the  lowest 
level  of  detail,  the  decision  maker  could  actually  view  pieces  of  the 
data  in  the  database  that  are  of  interest,  and  pointers  could  be  given 
to  the  evaluation  reports  which  produced  the  data. 

The  important  thing  is  that  the  presentation  is  made  at  various 
levels  of  detail  so  that  information  overload  does  not  occur.  The  user 

should  also  be  able  to  feel  a  sense  of  closure  at  any  point  so  it  does 

not  seem  necessary  to  ask  for  more  detail  unless  there  is  truly  more 

detail  of  interest.  In  other  words,  each  detail  window  should  be  a 

complete  picture  at  some  level  of  abstraction  rather  than  just  a  part 
of  a  continued  description. 

Another  type  of  detail  which  should  be  available  to  the 
decision  maker  is  additional  perspective  information  about  the  data 
missing  from  the  database.  This  information  is  available  in  ASSIST, 
and  it  is  implemented  in  the  prototype  (see  module  1.5.2  in 
Appendix  G).  When  the  user  chooses  a  particular  criterion  against 
which  to  evaluate  an  implementation,  and  one  or  more  of  the 
candidate  implementations  have  not  been  evaluated  with  respect  to 
that  criterion,  those  implementations  are  not  necessarily  getting  a 
fair  comparison  with  other  implementations.  Given  details  on 
missing  information,  the  decision  maker  knows  which  features  and 
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criteria  require  assessment  data.  If  this  appears  to  be  a  significant 
problem,  the  decision  on  the  software  selection  could  be  postponed 
until  some  additional  evaluations  have  been  performed. 

A  significant  result  of  a  design  which  makes  information 
available  at  various  levels  of  detail  is  that  the  system  is  extensible. 
Even  more  details  can  be  added  to  the  system  without  changing  the 
design.  Experience  with  the  prototype  may  well  bring  out 
requirements  for  some  additional  types  of  information  which  have 
not  been  anticipated. 

An  integral  part  of  the  completion  of  the  system  design  was 
that  a  prototype  with  a  reasonable  subset  of  capabilities  was  also 
completed.  This  permits  the  design  concepts  to  be  used  and 
evaluated,  and  modifications  can  then  be  made  based  on  any 
problems  which  are  identified  in  the  working  model.  This  will  be  an 
ongoing  process. 

However,  what  remained  for  this  current  research  was  an 
evaluation  of  the  work  that  had  been  done.  This  evaluation  looked  at 
the  formal  design  to  determine  if  it  was  technically  complete  and 
appropriate  in  every  way.  It  also  looked  at  the  ASSIST  prototype  to 
evaluate  the  usability  of  the  design  through  the  execution  of  further 
scenarios.  The  scenarios  specifically  looked  at  how  the  prototype 
deals  with  the  assessment  of  Ada  compilation  systems.  The  next 
chapter  details  this  evaluation  process. 


5.  Evaluation 


In  this  chapter,  the  full  ASSIST  design  is  evaluated.  The 
prototype  is  used  as  an  example  illustrating  many  of  the  important 
aspects  of  the  design.  A  number  of  evaluation  schemes  could  have 
been  used  in  this  evaluation.  However,  since  this  research  has 
developed  an  all-encompassing  framework  of  features  and  criteria 
for  organizing  software  evaluations,  nothing  seemed  more 
appropriate  than  to  use  this  framework  for  discussing  the  evaluation 
of  ASSIST. 

The  first  part  of  this  chapter  evaluates  the  ASSIST  design, 
using  as  many  of  the  ASSIST  features  and  criteria  (see  Appendices  H, 
I,  and  J)  as  are  appropriate.  Because  many  issues  are  involved  in 
evaluating  software  usability  and  because  many  aspects  of  usability 
can  be  more  effectively  evaluated  from  a  working  program,  the 
second  part  of  the  chapter  provides  additional  elaboration  on  the 
usability  of  ASSIST  through  the  analysis  of  the  execution  of  two 
scenarios  on  the  prototype.  This  provides  a  basis  for  the  discussion 
of  some  of  the  types  of  evaluation  information  necessary  for 
evaluating  compilation  systems.  Additionally,  it  provides  a  forum  for 
discussing  the  insights  which  grew  out  of  the  effort  to  populate  the 
database  of  the  prototype  to  prepare  it  for  execution.  This 
evaluation  of  the  usability  of  the  prototype  also  provides  a  measure 
for  evaluating  the  potential  usability  of  a  full  implementation  of  the 
ASSIST  design.  The  chapter  concludes  with  a  final  overall  analysis  of 
the  ASSIST  design,  including  user  evaluations  of  the  prototype. 
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Evaluating  the  ASSIST  Design 

To  evaluate  the  design  as  completely  as  possible,  several  issues 
must  be  addressed.  The  ASSIST  features  and  criteria  are  meant  for 
use  in  the  evaluation  of  a  software  product,  but  ASSIST  is  not 
currently  a  completed  product.  However,  the  design  is  a  blueprint 
for  the  software  product  to  be  developed.  As  such,  many  aspects  of 
the  ASSIST  features  and  criteria  pertain  to  its  design.  For  a  more 
complete  evaluation,  it  will  also  be  useful  to  discuss  the  features  and 
criteria  as  they  apply  to  the  prototype  implementation  as  well  as  to 
other  potential  implementations  of  the  ASSIST  design.  In  this  way, 
all  pertinent  aspects  of  the  design  will  be  covered. 

Each  of  the  top  level  features  and  criteria  will  be  discussed 
individually.  First  the  features  will  be  analyzed,  including  those 
which  are  required  by  the  design,  those  which  are  present  in  the 
prototype,  and  those  which  will  be  significant  if  they  become  a  part 
of  a  complete  implementation.  An  analysis  of  the  criteria  will  follow. 
They  will  be  discussed  in  terms  of  how  well  they  are  supported  by 
both  the  design  and  by  the  prototype.  In  addition,  the  issues  relating 
to  those  criteria  which  will  be  important  in  a  complete  ASSIST 
implementation  will  be  addressed. 

Features 

In  discussing  the  features,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
these  are  the  absolute  characteristics  of  the  software.  They 
determine  the  existence  of  function  as  well  as  many  other  aspects  of 
what  exists  as  a  part  of  and  in  conjunction  with  a  software 
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implementation.  An  actual  assessment  rating  cannot  be  derived 
from  most  of  this  feature  information  until  a  decision  maker  specifies 
requirements  for  the  desired  software. 

analysis  functions 

ASSIST  may  perform  several  functions  which  fall  under  this 
category.  It  does  an  analysis  of  the  assessment  information  in  its 
database  as  a  part  of  its  recommendations  to  the  decision  maker. 
Hence,  the  design  allows  for  such  analyses  as  decision  analysis.  It 
also  may  provide  statistical  profiling,  which  could  be  an  important 
part  of  analyzing  compiler  performance,  for  example. 

The  ASSIST  prototype  implementation  itself  performs  a 
requirements  simulation  function,  which  is  also  an  analysis  function. 

applied  standards 

Although  ASSIST  deals  with  Ada  software  and  it  has  been 
designed  with  the  intention  of  an  Ada  implementation,  it  does  not 
apply  or  adhere  to  any  standards  in  its  prototype  implementation. 
The  design  has  employed  the  use  of  IEEE  standards  in  the  design 
process.  However,  these  standards  are  actually  guidelines  rather 
than  strict  standards. 

associated  tool  requirements 

The  implementation  of  ASSIST  will  determine  what  tools  may 
be  necessary  for  use  in  conjunction  with  it.  No  particular  tool  is 
required  in  the  design.  However,  the  design  requires  a  database,  and 
it  is  likely  that  an  implementation  would  take  advantage  of  an 
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existing  database  system.  The  only  tool  which  is  currently  required 
for  running  the  prototype  is  HyperCard  because  the  database  is  built 
into  the  HyperCard  stack  which  is  the  ASSIST  prototype. 

configuration  requirements 

The  required  configuration  will  also  be  determined  by  the 
eventual  full  implementation  of  ASSIST.  The  only  required 
peripheral  is  a  printer.  The  prototype  requires  a  Macintosh  which 
can  run  HyperCard.  This  means  it  must  be  a  Macintosh  Plus,  an  SE, 
or  any  of  the  Macintosh  II  line.  One  megabyte  of  primary  memory 
and  two  megabytes  of  disk  space  are  required  (which  means  that  a 
hard  disk  is  required).  Of  course,  a  full  implementation  with  a 
substantial  database  would  require  considerably  more  disk  space. 
The  prototype  places  no  restriction  on  the  type  of  printer  which  is 
used. 

contractual  matters 

Contractual  matters  associated  with  the  distribution  of  ASSIST 
will  be  determined  by  the  implementor.  The  prototype  has  been 
developed  as  a  part  of  U.  S.  government  funded  research.  Hence,  it 
may  be  provided  in  its  current  form  to  any  interested  government 
organization  without  charge  (except  possibly  for  materials  and 
postage). 

cost 

Cost  is  dealt  with  separately  from  contractual  matters  because 
only  the  cost  of  the  actual  software  is  necessarily  a  part  of  the 
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original  system  acquisition.  Other  costs  associated  with  making  the 
software  a  productive  part  of  the  user's  facility,  such  as  training  and 
installation  costs,  are  also  dealt  with  in  this  category. 

The  cost  of  acquisition  is  specifically  determined  by  the  vendor. 
Other  costs  are  influenced  by  the  way  the  system  is  implemented, 
but  they  will  vary  greatly,  and  they  are  much  more  difficult  to 
specify  exactly. 

For  the  prototype,  no  cost  is  associated  with  the  actual 
software.  Since  the  decision  maker  is  expected  to  know  nothing  of 
the  mechanics  of  using  the  system,  beyond  how  to  turn  it  on,  start 
the  application  (and  these  could  even  be  done  for  the  user),  and  use 
a  mouse,  no  training  costs  are  expected  in  this  area.  However,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  user  must  have  some  knowledge  of 
software  evaluation  technology  in  order  to  use  the  system 
intelligently.  This  may  or  may  not  require  training. 

For  installation,  the  only  expected  expense  might  be  the 
purchase  of  HyperCard  if  it  is  not  already  on  the  system.  However, 
HyperCard  has  come  bundled  with  all  appropriate  Macintosh  systems 
since  its  initial  release  about  two  years  ago,  so  it  is  likely  to  be 
already  in  place. 

hardware  control 

The  ASSIST  design  specifies  no  direct  hardware  control. 


management  functions 

The  management  function  provided  by  ASSIST  is  its  primary 
overall  function,  decision  support. 

numerics 

The  numerics  used  in  ASSIST  are  not  complicated,  so  it  would 
be  expected  that  any  system  would  be  able  to  handle  them.  The 
most  important  consideration  is  that  all  calculations  use  only  two 
digit  precision  because  additional  precision  makes  no  sense  with  the 
imprecise  numbers  used  in  this  type  of  decision  analysis. 

options 

The  decision  maker  using  ASSIST  has  the  option  to  specify 
features  and  criteria  to  the  desired  level  of  detail  and  to  view 
recommendations  at  the  desired  level  of  detail.  In  the  prototype,  the 
user  must  specify  one  level  of  detail  for  most  features,  but  criteria 
details  may  be  bypassed  entirely.  The  detail  recommendations  may 
also  be  bypassed.  However,  none  of  these  options  requires  a  special 
external  set-up.  They  are  all  an  integrated  part  of  program 
execution. 

security  issues 

The  ASSIST  system  itself  is  unclassified.  However,  it  is 
conceivable  that  classified  data  could  be  used  in  its  database,  and  in 
that  case  the  system  would  take  on  the  classification  of  the  data. 
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The  prototype  does  not  deal  with  security  issues.  However,  in 
a  full  implementation,  these  issues  could  become  critical  to  a 
software  selection  decision. 

source  code  sizing 

The  important  issue  here  is  that  the  ASSIST  design  does  not 
restrict  the  size  of  the  system  database  or  the  knowledge  base.  The 
only  limits  will  be  the  practical  limits  on  the  use  of  disk  space  on  the 
system  on  which  ASSIST  will  run. 

timing  requirements 

The  ASSIST  requirements  have  specified  certain  levels  of 
system  response  times.  In  the  case  where  possibly  long  delays  are 
expected,  when  there  is  highly  concentrated  activity  in  the  database, 
requirements  specify  that  the  user  be  informed  of  progress  at  least 
every  30  seconds.  For  even  short  delays,  the  system  must  always 
give  the  user  feedback  indicating  that  something  is  happening. 

The  prototype  adequately  addresses  the  system  timing 
requirements,  although  a  prototype  cannot  be  expected  to 
necessarily  meet  all  such  requirements.  It  is  concerned  with  proof  of 
concept  rather  than  performance.  The  prototype  provides  the 
required  user  feedback  during  processing.  During  all  delays,  the 
cursor  turns  into  a  spinning  ball,  giving  a  clear  visual  indication  that 
the  system  is  working.  For  expected  long  delays,  a  message  to  that 
effect  is  always  displayed,  and  when  the  system  is  processing  all  the 
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data  in  the  database  to  arrive  at  recommendations,  progress 
messages  are  displayed. 

transformation  functions 

The  ASSIST  design  specifies  two  types  of  transformation 
functions.  When  data  acquisition  takes  place,  the  raw  data  will  be 
transformed  into  a  form  appropriate  for  the  ASSIST  database  (this  is 
discussed  in  more  detail  in  the  next  section  on  executing  scenarios  on 
the  prototype).  When  the  system  is  processing  recommendations, 
another  transformation  takes  place.  The  data  in  the  database  for 
each  feature  or  criterion  of  each  software  product  is  transformed  into 
a  numerical  rating  for  the  feature  or  criterion.  This  rating  is  then 
used  in  the  system  calculations  which  result  in  the  final 
recommendations. 

user  profile 

The  decision  maker  is  expected  to  require  little  or  no  training 
in  the  mechanics  of  how  to  run  ASSIST,  and  the  required  skill  level 
for  using  ASSIST  is  that  of  a  novice.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  more  the  decision  maker  understands  of  evaluation  technology, 
the  more  effectively  this  system  can  be  used. 

ASSIST's  database  and  knowledge  base  are  set  up  by  another 
user  who  is  termed  the  system  manager.  The  system  manager 
function  could  be  performed  by  the  ASSIST  implementor  or  by 
someone  in  the  using  organization.  In  either  case,  the  skill  level 
required  will  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  design  of  the  Knowledge 
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Acquisition  Subsystem  (which  has  not  been  completed  in  this 
research),  but  the  required  skills  will  certainly  include  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  evaluation  technology. 

Criteria 

In  discussing  the  criteria,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
these  are  the  relative  characteristics  of  the  software.  Each  criterion 
exists  to  some  degree  in  every  software  product,  and  its  rating  is  a 
determination  of  the  "goodness"  of  the  software  with  respect  to  the 
criterion.  A  rating  may  fall  anywhere  on  a  continuum  from  very 
good  to  very  poor,  and  it  is  much  more  subjective  in  nature  than  a 
rating  for  a  feature. 

The  ratings  for  these  top  level  criteria  are  derived  from  the 
ratings  for  the  lower  level  details  which  are  specified  as  important 
by  the  decision  maker.  Details  which  are  not  important  to  the 
decision  maker  are  not  considered  in  the  rating.  Hence,  the  criteria 
ratings  will  be  different  for  different  situations,  as  well  as  being 
different  for  different  raters. 

In  the  discussion  below,  each  of  the  detail  criteria  which  has 
been  identified  as  contributing  to  a  top  level  criterion  is  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  evaluation  of  ASSIST  with  respect  to  the  top  level 
criterion. 

correctness 

Correctness  is  determined  by  the  detail  criteria  completeness, 
consistency,  and  traceability.  The  ASSIST  design  is  not  complete  in 
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that  it  is  only  a  high  level  design.  It  has  also  not  undergone  rigorous 
reviews.  Hence,  although  every  attempt  has  been  made  to  arrive  at 
complete  requirements  and  a  complete  high  level  design,  they  will 
undoubtedly  become  more  complete  as  the  detail  design  work  is 
accomplished.  The  use  of  a  prototype  has  helped  this  effort 

tremendously  up  to  this  point,  and  it  will  continue  helping  as  long  as 
its  development  continues  along  with  the  design  process. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  consistency  in  ASSIST 

throughout  the  design  process.  The  user  interface  is  the  place  where 
consistency,  or  the  lack  thereof,  is  very  visible,  and  the  design 
addresses  the  issues  which  have  been  identified  here.  Consistency  is 
also  important  in  the  system  calculations,  and  this  has  been  analyzed 
carefully  as  well.  The  prototype  illustrates  the  consistent  "look  and 
feel"  of  a  good  user  interface,  as  well  as  the  use  of  consistent 

calculations. 

Traceability  has  been  built  into  the  ASSIST  design.  All  design 
modules  (see  Appendix  G)  reference  the  requirements  as  well  as  the 
tests  which  apply  to  them.  The  Requirements  Cross-Reference 
Matrix  in  Appendix  F  also  provides  this  traceability  from 

requirements  to  both  design  elements  and  tests.  Finally,  the  Test 
Descriptions  in  Appendix  E  provide  traceability  from  each  test  back 
to  both  the  requirements  and  the  design  modules. 

efficiency 

System  efficiency  is  determined  by  the  detail  criteria 
communication  effectiveness,  processing  effectiveness,  and  storage 
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effectiveness.  The  ASSIST  design  requires  no  external 

communication  resources  aside  from  those  required  for  the  expected 
communication  with  a  hard  disk  and  a  printer,  and  the  effectiveness 
of  those  resources  are  system  dependent.  Processing  and  storage 
effectiveness  cannot  be  assessed  until  the  design  is  implemented.  In 
the  prototype  implementation,  these  are  by  no  means  optimal.  Some 
improvement  in  processing  effectiveness  has  been  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  a  HyperTalk  compiler  utility  (HyperTalk  is 
normally  interpreted),  but  a  production  quality  system  would  be 
expected  to  be  much  more  efficient.  The  use  of  a  database  system 
which  is  currently  available  for  use  on  a  Macintosh  could  probably 
improve  both  the  processing  effectiveness  and  the  storage 
effectiveness  of  the  prototype. 

expandability 

Expandability  is  determined  by  the  detail  criteria 
augmentability,  generality,  modularity,  self  documentation,  and 
simplicity.  ASSIST  has  been  designed  to  be  augmented.  The 
structure  of  the  features  and  criteria  used  for  specifying  the  software 
to  be  selected,  as  well  as  the  algorithms  used  in  conjunction  with 
these  features  and  criteria,  are  confined  to  the  system  knowledge 
base.  This  permits  the  straightforward  addition  of  any  number  of 
new  feature  and  criteria  categories  and  details,  as  well  as  any 
number  of  modifications  to  those  which  already  exist.  Also,  because 
any  additions  or  changes  to  the  system  ratings  and  calculations  are 
confined  in  the  knowledge  base,  these  can  be  accomplished  with 
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relative  ease  as  well.  The  object-oriented  design  has  also  provided  a 
structure  in  which  the  system  objects  and  their  associated  functions 
could  be  isolated.  This  has  resulted  in  a  low  degree  of  coupling 
among  the  system  modules. 

The  ASSIST  structure  is  intended  to  be  valid  for  software 
evaluations  in  general.  Although  the  terminology  and  some  of  the 
features  are  somewhat  specific  for  Ada  software,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  basic  design  which  is  not  also  appropriate  for  evaluating  any 
other  type  of  software  as  well. 

Modularity  is  an  important  part  of  the  ASSIST  design.  Not  only 
have  functions  and  algorithms  been  modularized  using  the  common 
concepts  of  subprograms,  but  objects  have  been  encapsulated  using 
the  Ada  package  concept  Within  the  limits  of  HyperCard,  modularity 
has  been  effected  as  well  as  possible  in  the  prototype. 

Self  documentation  applies  to  the  documentation  in  source 
code,  so  this  cannot  apply  to  the  ASSIST  design.  For  the  prototype, 
each  source  code  module  has  been  documented  with  a  description  of 
what  it  does,  an  explanation  of  each  argument  used,  if  any,  and  an 
explanation  of  what  is  returned,  if  anything.  In  addition,  comments 
are  strategically  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  major  blocks  of  code 
within  each  module,  and  other  comments  have  also  been  added  for 
clarification  wherever  they  seemed  to  be  helpful. 

The  simplicity  (or  lack  of  complexity)  of  a  system  can  be 
discussed  in  terms  of  such  factors  as  the  number  and  intricacy  of 
interfaces,  the  number  and  intricacy  of  conditional  branches,  the 
degree  of  nesting,  and  the  type  of  data  structures.  The  high  level 
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design  of  ASSIST  does  not  get  to  very  much  detail  in  these  areas,  but 
the  basic  structure  of  the  design  has  been  kept  relatively  simple  and 
straightforward.  The  structure  of  the  subsystems  and  the  interfaces 
for  each  object  structure  have  been  defined  with  simplicity  in  mind. 
In  the  prototype,  interfaces  have  been  kept  relatively  simple,  with 
most  accesses  requiring  no  more  than  one  argument.  The  degree  of 
nesting  does  not  exceed  5  in  the  most  complex  modules,  and  in  most 
modules  it  is  3  or  less.  Furthermore,  the  relatively  simple  data 
structures  provided  by  HyperCard  have  been  used  to  create  simple 
objects  and  the  equivalent  of  records  and  arrays,  with  no  "tricky"  or 
encoded  data. 

integrity 

Integrity  is  determined  by  the  detail  criteria  security  and 
standards  compatibility.  Security  has  not  been  a  major  concern  in 
developing  a  design  for  a  proof  of  concept.  The  security  of  the 
hardware  has  not  been  considered  at  all.  However,  at  least  the  basic 
security  of  the  software  must  be  addressed  in  an  implementation.  In 
the  prototype,  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  be  concerned  about 

protecting  the  software  from  any  type  of  use,  access,  or  disclosure. 
However,  the  software  is  protected  from  accidental  modification  or 
destruction  in  the  sense  that  the  casual  user  does  not  have  the 

opportunity  to  perform  any  actions  which  can  accidentally  damage  or 
destroy  anything.  All  expected  user  actions  either  click  a  mouse  on  a 

button,  click  a  mouse  to  choose  an  element  from  a  list,  or  type  in  a 

number  which  is  subsequently  validated.  Furthermore,  the  database 
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and  knowledge  base  are  never  directly  visible  to  the  user.  However, 
for  this  prototype,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  prevent  the 
knowledgeable  HyperCard  user  from  examining  the  source  code  or 
the  database  and  knowledge  base  (except  where  some  of  the  source 
code  has  been  turned  into  system  resources  through  compilation,  and 
then  source  code  no  longer  exists  in  the  prototype  stack). 

The  design  conforms  to  the  IEEE  standard  guidelines  used  for 
requirements  and  design  with  one  notable  exception.  The  Ada 
program  design  language  (PDL)  used  cannot  be  compiled  using  an 
Ada  compiler.  It  would  not  require  much  modification  to  made  the 
PDL  compilable,  but  taking  this  step  did  not  provide  any  additional 
advantage  for  the  purposes  of  this  research.  Since  the  prototype  was 
implemented  in  HyperTalk  code,  an  Ada  compiler  was  not  used  at  all. 
The  names  used  for  identifiers  in  the  prototype  did  not  conform 
strictly  with  accepted  Ada  style.  In  Ada,  an  identifier  name 
consisting  of  multiple  words  will  typically  have  underscores  between 
the  words.  However,  although  HyperTalk  permits  the  use  of 
underscores,  it  does  not  consider  them  as  a  part  of  the  identifier 
name.  This  permits  a  potentially  confusing  inconsistent  use  of 
identifier  names,  where  sometimes  underscores  may  be  used  and 
sometimes  they  may  be  forgotten.  Furthermore,  when  a  HyperTalk 
script  is  printed,  an  underscore  comes  out  as  a  blank.  This  is  even 
more  inconsistent  and  confusing.  Hence,  underscores  were  avoided 
in  the  HyperTalk  code,  and  identifiers  were  written  with  the  first 
letter  of  all  words  capitalized  and  all  other  letters  in  lower  case.  The 
PDL  was  written  using  the  English  words  with  regular  spaces  in 
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between,  and  they  can  then  be  easily  translated  into  the  appropriate 
form  for  either  HyperTalk  or  Ada. 

interoperability 

Interoperability  is  determined  by  the  detail  criteria 
communication  commonality,  data  commonality,  modularity, 
rehostability,  and  retargetability.  Communication  commonality  was 
not  an  issue  in  the  ASSIST  design  because  no  communication  is 
specifically  defined.  This  could  become  an  issue  when  the  Data 
Acquisition  Subsystem  is  more  fully  designed. 

Data  commonality  deals  with  standard  data  structures  and 
types  which  are  used  throughout  the  program.  Again,  the  design  is 
not  very  specific  about  how  data  structures  and  types  are 
implemented,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  design  which  precludes  the 
use  of  standard  structures  and  types.  The  prototype  uses  structures 
and  types  which  are  predefined  in  HyperCard,  and  these  are  not 
standard  to  any  other  platform. 

Modularity  has  already  been  discussed  above  under 
expandability. 

Rehostability  applies  to  an  implementation  rather  than  a 
design.  It  can  be  said  that  the  design  in  no  way  precludes 
rehostability,  but  it  also  does  not  require  it.  Since  the  prototype  is 
implemented  in  H:  lerCard,  it  is  rehostable  on  any  Macintosh  which 
runs  HyperCard,  but  not  beyond  that. 
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Since  ASSIST  is  targeted  to  run  on  the  same  system  which 
hosts  its  development,  retargetability  is  the  same  as  rehostability  in 
this  case. 

maintainability 

Maintainability  is  determined  by  the  detail  criteria 
augmentability,  modularity,  self  documentation,  simplicity, 
consistency,  communicativeness,  test  availability,  and  structuredness. 
Augmentability,  modularity,  self  documentation,  and  simplicity  have 
already  been  discussed  above  under  expandability,  and  consistency 
has  been  discussed  under  correctness.  Therefore,  only 
communicativeness,  test  availability,  and  structuredness  are 
discussed  here. 

Communicativeness  refers  to  the  feedback  provided  by  the 
program  which  it  is  operating.  ASSIST  requires  that  a  reasonable 
degree  of  feedback  be  provided  to  keep  the  user  informed  of  what  is 
happening  as  the  program  executes.  In  the  prototype,  feedback  is 
provided  by  both  the  spinning  cursor  and  messages  provided  to  user. 
A  graphical  browser  also  provides  feedback  on  where  the  user  is, 
conceptually,  within  the  structure  of  the  program  activities. 

In  the  realm  of  test  availability,  the  ASSIST  design  includes  a 
test  plan.  In  an  implementation,  specific  tests  should  be  developed 
from  this  test  plan  for  use  in  system  testing.  How  available  these 
tests  would  be  with  the  acquisition  of  the  software,  however,  would 
depend  on  the  vendor. 
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The  basic  set  of  control  structures  (each  having  one  entry  point 
and  one  exit)  have  been  used  exclusively  in  both  the  ASSIST  design 
and  the  prototype  implementation. 

reliability 

Reliability  is  determined  by  the  detail  criteria  accuracy, 
completeness,  consistency,  fault  tolerance,  modularity,  and  simplicity. 
Completeness  and  consistency  have  been  discussed  above  under 
correctness.  Modularity  and  simplicity  have  been  discussed  under 
expandability.  Therefore,  only  accuracy  and  fault  tolerance  are 
discussed  here. 

Accuracy  is  a  quantitative  measure  of  the  relative  error  in 
numerical  calculations.  In  ASSIST  the  relative  error  will  be  high 
because  of  the  imprecise  nature  of  the  numerical  values  used  in  the 
calculations.  This  is  not  a  drawback  in  the  ASSIST  design,  but  rather 
a  fact  of  life  because  of  the  subjective  nature  of  software  evaluation. 
ASSIST  is  no  better  or  no  worse  than  any  other  DSS  in  this  area. 
However,  unlike  many  applications  of  decision  analysis,  ASSIST  is 
careful  not  to  imply  that  a  higher  level  of  accuracy  is  possible. 

Fault  tolerance  deals  with  a  system's  ability  to  continue  after  a 
limited  number  of  hardware  or  software  faults.  Hardware  failures 
and  external  (to  ASSIST)  software  failures  are  not  a  particular 
concern  for  ASSIST.  As  far  as  ASSIST  software  failures  are 
concerned,  the  design  aims  for  a  minimum  number  of  possible 
failures  by  using  lists  and  minimizing  typed  input.  If  a  failure 
should  occur,  it  could  destroy  the  integrity  of  the  current  run  of  the 


program.  However,  ASSIST  can  be  restarted  with  no  problem  as  long 
as  no  external  software  problems  exist.  For  the  prototype, 
HyperCard  has  proven  to  be  a  very  stable  software  platform  which 
should  continue  to  execute  even  if  ASSIST  should  hit  a  "glitch". 
HyperCard  will  easily  restart  the  prototype. 

reusability 

Reusability  is  determined  by  the  detail  criteria  application 
independence,  generality,  hardware  independence,  modularity, 
operating  system  independence,  and  self  documentation.  Generality, 
modularity,  and  self  documentation  are  discussed  above  under 
expandability.  Therefore,  only  application  independence,  hardware 
independence,  and  operating  system  independence  are  discussed 
here. 

The  ASSIST  design  is  not  dependent  on  the  support  required 
for  any  particular  application,  any  particular  hardware,  or  any 
particular  operating  system.  However,  the  prototype  is  dependent 
on  the  HyperCard  application,  and  it  is  currently  dependent  upon 
both  the  Macintosh  hardware  and  operating  system. 

survivability 

Survivability  is  determined  by  the  detail  criteria  autonomy, 
distributedness,  fault  tolerance,  modularity,  and  reconfigurability. 
Modularity  is  discussed  above  under  expandability  and  fault 
tolerance  is  discussed  under  reliability.  In  general,  survivability  was 
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not  considered  to  be  important  for  a  system  such  as  ASSIST,  which 
does  not  provide  any  type  of  critical  functions. 

The  ASSIST  design  does  not  preclude  autonomy  in  that  it  does 
not  require  external  interfaces  nor  the  use  of  external  functions. 
However,  if  external  database  software  were  used  in  an  ASSIST 
implementation,  this  would  limit  the  autonomy  of  the  system  (unless 
standard  interfaces  were  defined  and  used).  The  prototype  is  not 
very  autonomous  since  it  relies  heavily  on  HyperCard  interfaces  and 
functions. 

The  ASSIST  requirements  do  not  specify  distrioution,  and  the 
design  does  not  address  the  issue  because  it  was  not  deemed 
important  for  the  proof  of  concept.  However,  nothing  would  prevent 
the  distribution  of  the  elements  of  ASSIST.  For  example,  the 
database  could  be  distributed  if  a  distributed  database  system  were 
used  in  an  implementation.  The  prototype  is  not  distributed. 

The  ASSIST  design  does  not  provide  for  reconfigurability.  If  a 
processor  or  storage  unit  were  to  fail,  the  system  would  not  be  able 
to  continue  to  operate. 

transportability 

Transportability  is  determined  by  the  detail  criteria  hardware 
independence,  modularity,  operating  system  independence, 
rehostability,  retargetability,  self  documentation,  and  support 
software  independence.  Modularity  and  self  documentation  are 
discussed  above  under  expandability,  rehostability  and 
retargetability  are  discussed  under  interoperability,  and  hardware 
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independence  and  operating  system  independence  are  discussed 
under  reusability.  Therefore,  only  support  software  independence  is 
discussed  here. 

The  design  is  not  dependent  on  any  particular  support 
software.  However,  an  implementation  will  probably  be  dependent 
upon  the  database  system  it  uses.  The  prototype  is  dependent  upon 
HyperCard. 

usability 

Usability  is  determined  by  the  detail  criteria  capacity,  ease  of 
installation,  ease  of  use,  maturity,  on-line  help,  power,  tailorability, 
and  user  documentation.  Many  of  the  usability  criteria  apply  more 
to  an  implementation  rather  than  a  design.  The  ease  of  installation, 
power,  tailorability,  and  user  documentation  are  almost  strictly 
implementation  issues.  The  ASSIST  requirements  and  design  neither 
help  nor  hinder  an  implementation  with  respect  to  these  criteria. 

The  ASSIST  requirements  do  not  limit  the  capacity  of  the 
database  nor  the  knowledge  base,  and  they  specify  that  an 
implementation  will  not  place  an  arbitrary  limit  on  them.  The 
available  disk  space  on  the  system  will  provide  the  only  limit. 

The  ASSIST  requirements  specify  a  number  of  system  features 
which  are  aimed  at  ease  of  use.  These  range  from  providing 
suggested  feature  and  criteria  choices  to  a  requirement  for 
informative  error  messages.  They  include  a  requirement  for  the  six 
support  functions  which  are  always  available  for  use.  These 
functions  provide  backtracking,  a  graphical  browser,  a  review  of  the 
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current  feature  and  criteria  choices,  printing,  saving  to  and  retrieving 
from  disk,  and  on-line  help.  The  issues  involved  in  ease  of  use  will 
be  discussed  more  in  conjunction  with  maturity  in  the  next  section 
on  executing  scenarios  on  the  prototype.  The  maturity  of  ASSIST  is, 
of  course,  minimal. 

On-line  help  is  required  in  ASSIST,  and  it  is  also  required  to  be 
easily  accessible.  However,  the  usefulness  of  the  help  is  still  an 
implementation  issue. 

vendor  support 

Vendor  support  is  determined  by  the  detail  criteria  corporate 
health,  pricing  policies,  reputation,  and  support  policies.  These 
criteria  do  not  apply  to  the  ASSIST  design.  They  must  be  assessed 
separately  for  each  vendor  which  should  choose  to  implement  the 
design.  They  also  do  not  apply  to  the  prototype  since  it  is  not  for 
purchase  from  a  vendor. 

verifiability 

Verifiability  is  determined  by  the  detail  criteria 
communicativeness,  modularity,  self  documentation,  simplicity, 
standards  compatibility,  structuredness,  and  test  availability.  All  of 
these  details  have  been  discussed  previously.  Modularity,  self 
documentation,  and  simplicity  are  discussed  above  under 
expandability,  and  standards  compatibility  is  discussed  under 
integrity.  Communicativeness,  structuredness,  and  test  availability 
are  discussed  under  maintainability. 
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Design  Analysis 

Now  that  the  features  and  criteria  of  the  ASSIST  design  have 
been  evaluated,  these  assessments  should  be  put  in  perspective.  It  is 
highly  unlikely  that  any  system  could  be  designed  to  maximize  all 
features  and  criteria.  ASSIST  is  no  exception,  so  this  analysis 
examines  how  well  it  fares  with  respect  to  the  characteristics 
deemed  to  be  most  important. 

In  the  discussions  of  the  system  requirements  and  the  system 
design,  the  objectives  of  ASSIST  have  been  clearly  defined.  These 
objectives  relate  to  certain  specific  features  and  criteria  which  have 
been  defined  in  the  ASSIST  framework,  so  these  features  and  criteria 
will  now  be  enumerated. 

The  features  which  were  treated  as  most  important  were  the 
transformation  functions,  timing  requirements,  and  user  profile. 
ASSIST's  transformation  functions  are  those  which  deal  with 
transforming  input  data  into  the  internal  form  required  by  the 
database,  and  transforming  the  database  data  into  a  numerical  form 
for  the  system  calculations.  These  transformations  were  discussed  in 
the  previous  chapter  under  the  section  Developing  a  Common 
Terminology.  The  part  of  the  design  dealing  with  the  first 
transformation  has  not  been  completed  as  a  part  of  this  research 
effort.  The  transformation  of  data  into  numerical  form  has  been 
addressed  by  the  design,  and  all  transformation  mechanisms  have 
been  carefully  isolated  in  the  knowledge  base  to  keep  them 
independent  of  the  remainder  of  the  ASSIST  system. 
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The  timing  requirements  of  concern  are  those  which  relate  to 
system  usability,  and  they  deal  with  the  system  responses  to  various 
user  actions.  As  has  been  discussed  under  timing  requirements  in 
the  earlier  discussion  of  features,  the  ASSIST  requirements  specify 
response  times  for  all  the  various  types  of  user  actions.  They  also 
require  that  the  user  get  feedback  during  periods  of  delay.  Timing 
requirements  is  an  area  which  must  be  continually  considered  as  the 
prototype  is  further  developed  and  as  full  implementations  are 
completed.  User  feedback  will  help  to  determine  if  the  current 
requirements  are  adequate,  and  if  not,  it  will  help  to  provide 
appropriate  modifications  to  the  requirements. 

The  target  user  profile  for  ASSIST  is  that  the  user  needs  little 
or  no  training  and  a  skill  level  of  novice.  Once  again,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  if  this  has  been  accomplished,  and  user  feedback  will  be  very 
valuable  in  determining  this.  However,  many  aspects  of  the  system 
design  have  addressed  this  issue  in  an  attempt  to  provide  a  system 
which  will  require  a  minimal  amount  of  user  background  and 
training.  These  have  been  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  4  on  System 
Design.  They  are  illustrated  by  such  features  as  the  use  of  very  few 
keystrokes  and  the  provision  for  a  minimal  path  through  the  system 
which  can  be  accomplished  relatively  quickly  and  easily  and  without 
knowledge  of  the  technical  details  of  software  assessment.  The 
scenarios  in  the  next  section  help  to  illustrate  how  these  features 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  prototype. 

The  criteria  which  were  the  most  important  considerations  in 
the  ASSIST  design  were  correctness,  expandability,  maintainability. 
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reliability,  usability,  and  verifiability.  The  above  discussions  in  each 
of  these  areas  make  it  clear  that  each  of  the  detail  criteria  which 
contribute  to  these  categories  has  been  carefully  considered  in  the 
ASSIST  design,  and  many  of  the  detail  areas  overlap  among  the 
various  important  criteria.  The  details  which  fare  the  worst  in  these 
areas  are  accuracy  and  maturity.  However,  the  poor  accuracy  of 
ASSIST  is  because  of  the  imprecise  nature  of  the  numbers  used  in 
system  calculations,  and  the  lack  of  maturity  is  obvious  in  a  system 
which  has  yet  to  be  fully  implemented.  The  poor  quality  of  these 
criteria  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  ASSIST  design. 

Usability  is,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  important 
criteria  against  which  to  assess  ASSIST  and  one  of  the  most  difficult 
to  assess  without  having  a  full  implementation  of  the  design  to  work 
with.  The  next  section  attempts  to  help  in  this  regard  by  providing  a 
detailed  discussion  of  two  scenarios  which  have  been  executed  on  the 
ASSIST  prototype.  These  scenarios  are  examples  of  how  various 
parts  of  the  system  design  may  be  implemented,  although  they  do 
not  necessarily  represent  every  possible  implementation  of  ASSIST. 

A  Case  Study  of  the  ASSIST  Prototype 

In  order  to  execute  the  ASSIST  prototype  it  was  necessary  to 
prepare  the  database  with  evaluation  data.  The  data  which  went 
into  the  database  were  all  for  the  evaluation  of  compilation  systems. 
This  was  not  a  difficult  exercise  in  terms  of  complexity,  but  it 
provided  some  new  insights  into  the  data  acquisition  process  as  well 
as  the  evaluation  of  compilation  systems,  and  these  are  worthy  of 
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discussion.  The  execution  of  the  two  scenarios  will  also  be  discussed 
at  length,  and  the  implications  in  terms  of  ASSIST’s  usability  will  be 
analyzed. 

The  Database  for  Selecting  a  Compilation  System 

It  seemed  reasonable  to  attempt  to  use  data  from  actual 
evaluations  of  compilation  systems  in  the  prototype  database. 
However,  this  proved  to  be  a  difficult  task  for  two  reasons. 

First,  many  organizations  were  reluctant  to  release  evaluation 
data  of  any  type.  It  is  often  considered  proprietary  information. 
Even  the  government  organization  sponsoring  this  research  was 
reluctant  to  release  evaluation  data  because  it  is  judgmental,  and 
there  was  a  fear  that  the  correct  names  of  products  and  vendors 
would  be  released  to  the  public. 

Second,  after  obtaining  some  of  the  normally  well-guarded 
data,  it  became  clear  that  it  is  not  adequate  for  doing  the  job  anyway. 
When  trying  to  determine  what  evaluation  data  was  required  for 
ASSIST  to  make  a  "reasonable"  comparison  of  software  products, 
many  types  of  data  seemed  to  be  necessary.  However,  the  data 
provided  by  test  suites  which  are  available  and  used  by  many 
organizations  actually  satisfy  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  data 
requirements  [44],  [150]. 

Of  course,  each  of  the  features  and  criteria  provided  by  ASSIST 
is  important  to  some  people  and  organizations  for  some  types  of 
software  selections.  However,  some  of  the  features  and  criteria  can 
be  considered  to  be  important  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  time.  Others  are 
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important  for  particular  types  of  software  or  particular  application 
areas  only. 

To  illustrate  the  features  and  criteria  of  most  importance,  lists 
were  devised  of  the  data  which  is  almost  always  important  to  the 
acquisition  process.  These  lists  could  be  incorporated  into  forms 
which  could  be  used  to  help  with  data  acquisition  for  any  ASSIST 
implementation. 

Figure  5.1  illustrates  a  list  of  generic  data  which  should  be 
collected  on  features.  This  is  data  which  should  be  provided  in  any 
software  evaluation,  regardless  of  the  type  of  software  or  the 
application  for  which  it  is  intended.  For  the  most  part,  available  test 
suites  for  evaluating  compilation  systems  do  not  provide  for  the 
collection  of  feature  information.  However,  much  feature  data  can  be 
obtained  from  running  a  test  suite,  either  from  using  the  system 
documentation  or  from  observation.  The  problem  is  that  the  typical 
test  suite  gives  little  indication  to  the  user  that  this  information 
should  be  a  part  of  any  evaluation  report  produced  after  running  the 
test  suite.  Some  features,  such  as  those  dealing  with  product 
identification,  are  usually  included  in  reports,  but  many  assessors  do 
not  consider  other  important  features  covered  in  this  list. 

Figure  5.2  is  a  list  of  features  which  should  always  be  reported 
when  evaluating  a  compilation  system.  With  the  exception  of 
compiling  lines  of  code,  most  of  these  features  also  are  not  reported 
in  the  available  test  suites.  However,  some  of  the  features  may  be 
discovered,  or  lower  limits  can  be  established  because  of  the  test 
suite  execution  or  from  information  in  the  system  documentation. 
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Product  Feature  Evaluation  Data 
(Generic) 

Product  identification: 

Product  name  and  version 
Vendor  name 

Configuration  requirements: 

Host  hardware 

Target  hardware 

Operating  system 

Minimum  host  primary  memory 

Minimum  host  disk  space 

Contractual  matters: 

Number  of  users 
Number  of  CPUs 
Is  support  available 
Basic  software  price 
Installation  costs 
Other  costs 

Other  required  information: 

Applied  standards 
Associated  tool  requirements 
Security  level 
User  skill  level  required 
User  training  required 
Functions  supported 


Figure  5.1  •  Important  generic  data  to  be  collected  on  features 
Figure  5.3  lists  the  criteria  which  are  important  to  almost  every 
software  assessment.  These  are  all  relative  measures,  so  in  many 
ways  they  are  the  most  difficult  to  assess.  However,  the  typical  test 
suite  which  evaluates  the  performance  of  an  Ada  compilation  system 
actually  provides  more  relative  assessment  measures  than  anything 
else.  Even  so,  the  data  is  usually  restricted  to  the  determination  of 
processing  effectiveness  and  storage  effectiveness. 
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Product  Feature  Evaluation  Data 
Compilation  Systems 

Source  code  sizing: 

Max  lines  per  compilation  unit 
Max  units  in  a  compile 
Max  entries  in  a  task 
Max  alternatives  in  a  case 
Max  alternatives  in  a  select 
Max  instantiations  of  a  generic 
Max  elements  in  an  aggregate 
Max  discriminants  in  a  record 
Numerics: 

Bits  in  an  integer 
Bits  i  n  a  float 
Fixed  point  delta 
Support  for  long  rep  forms 
Support  for  short  rep  forms 
Timing: 

Compiling  lines  of  code  (lines/mi  n) 

Task  rendezvous  overhead 
Subprogram  overhead 
Exceptions  overhead 
Clock  resolution 
Max  blocking  time 


Figure  5.2  •  Important  data  to  be  collected  on  features  specific  to 

compilation  systems 

Of  course,  the  data  which  comes  from  the  test  suites  discussed 
includes  much  detailed  data  in  addition  to  the  data  listed  in  the 
figures  presented  here.  Bear  in  mind  that  this  detail  can  be  handled 
by  ASSIST,  but  the  higher  level  of  abstraction  shown  in  the  figures  is 
also  an  important  perspective.  The  detail  data  can  be  of  interest  to 
the  technically-oriented  decision  maker  at  a  lower  level  of 
abstraction.  It  can  be  very  valuable  in  the  selection  of  an  Ada 
compilation  system  for  certain  applications,  but  it  requires  a 
knowledge  of  statistics  to  be  able  to  use  it  effectively.  The  ACEC  test 
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suite  provides  analysis  tools  which  report  the  statistics  of  interest, 
but  someone  still  needs  to  know  how  to  interpret  them  [44],  [110], 
[141]. 


Product  Criteria  Evaluation  Data 

augment*  bility 

completeness 

consistency 

fault  tolerance 

modularity 

simplicity 

ease  of  use 

user  documentation 

tailorability 

corporate  health 

reputation 

processing  effectiveness 
storage  effectiveness 
standards  compatibility 
application  independence 
hardware  i  ndependence 
operating  system  independence 


Figure  5.3  •  Important  data  to  be  collected  on  criteria 


The  problem  in  trying  to  populate  the  prototype  database 
seemed  to  be  twofold.  First,  assessors  do  not  usually  report 
everything  they  could.  Presumably  this  is  either  because  they  had 
no  interest  in  other  things  or  because  they  did  not  think  about  other 
types  of  assessment  while  reporting  on  the  results  of  executing  a  test 
suite.  Secondly,  the  assessment  tools  are  not  as  comprehensive  as 
they  could  be.  The  test  suites  which  have  been  examined  do  a 
reasonably  good  job  in  providing  specific  types  of  performance  tests 
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for  Ada  compilation  systems.  However,  they  do  not  attempt  to 
provide  other  assessment  information,  nor  do  they  even  provide 
suggested  checklists,  such  as  Figures  5.1  through  5.3,  which  could  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  execution  of  the  test  suite.  Other 
helpful  tools,  such  as  Weiderman's  Ada  Adoption  Handbook:  Compiler 
Evaluation  and  Selection  [161]  provide  valuable  information  to  the 
potential  assessor  about  what  information  to  collect  and  how  to  avoid 
common  pitfalls.  Weiderman’s  handbook,  in  particular,  is 
comprehensive  in  its  coverage.  However,  it  is  targeted  to  the 
assessor  who  will  do  everything  in-house,  so  it  does  not  discuss  such 
matters  as  how  to  prepare  an  assessment  report  and  what  to  include 
in  it.  Too  often,  when  assessment  reports  are  prepared,  they  get  so 
bogged  down  in  the  detail  that  they  lose  the  higher  level  perspective. 

A  good  source  for  checklists  which  may  be  used  to  collect 
feature  details  for  the  ASSIST  database  is  the  E&V  Guidebook  [49].  A 
number  of  other  sources,  such  as  Weiderman's  handbook  mentioned 
above,  provide  guidelines  for  collecting  assessment  data  [61],  [80], 
[97],  [104],  [161],  [171].  However,  the  E&V  Guidebook  is  the  only  one 
providing  actual  checklists  which  may  be  used  as  is.  It  also  provides 
pointers  to  most  other  sources  of  evaluation  technology,  and  its 
companion  document,  the  E&V  Reference  Manual  [50],  includes  a 
comprehensive  discussion  of  attributes,  which  are  called  criteria  in 
ASSIST.  As  software  evaluators  begin  to  use  these  relatively  recent 
documents,  a  broader  range  of  assessment  data  should  become 
available  for  ASSIST. 
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Because  it  was  so  difficult  to  obtain  actual  evaluation  data  on  so 
many  of  the  important  features  and  criteria  of  a  compilation  system, 
the  prototype  database  contains  much  composite  data.  This  data 
represents  reasonable  expectations  from  compilation  systems 
currently  on  the  market.  It  also  includes  some  embellishments 
which  were  added  for  the  specific  purpose  of  exercising  the 
capabilities  of  the  prototype. 

Once  the  database  was  populated  with  assessment  data, 
scenarios  could  be  run.  Two  scenarios  were  chosen  to  illustrate  the 
capabilities  of  the  prototype.  The  first  is  a  likely  scenario  for  a 
management-oriented  decision  maker,  and  the  second  is  more  likely 
for  a  technically-oriented  decision  maker. 

The  Management-Oriented  Scenario 

As  this  scenario  begins,  ASSIST  is  already  started,  and  the  first 
window  is  visible.  The  decision  maker  has  the  User  Manual  (see 
Appendix  L)  available  for  reference.  As  the  scenario  progresses, 
each  window  is  referred  to  by  the  name  visible  in  the  window.  Each 
action  taken  by  the  decision  maker  is  described,  along  with  what 
occurs  on  the  screen  in  response  to  the  action.  Appendix  M 
illustrates  the  windows  seen  by  the  user  (sometimes  in  various 
states)  during  the  execution  of  this  scenario.  This  discussion  refers  to 
these  illustrations  to  help  clarify  what  the  user  sees. 

Action  1.  The  user  clicks  on  the  "Click  Here"  button  in  the  title 
window  (see  top  of  page  1  in  Appendix  M).  A  small  box  appears 
which  covers  the  "Click  Here"  button,  and  it  says  "The  system  is 
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initializing...".  The  cursor,  which  normally  looks  like  a  small  hand, 
turns  into  a  spinning  ball  to  indicate  that  the  system  is  working. 
After  a  few  seconds,  the  Explanations  window  appears  (see  bottom  of 
page  1  in  Appendix  M)  and  the  cursor  stops  spinning  and  goes  back 
to  the  small  hand. 

Action  2.  The  user  decides  to  click  on  the  Compass  icon  to  see 
what  it  does.  This  immediately  brings  the  Compass  Icon  window  into 
view  (see  top  of  page  2  in  Appendix  M). 

Action  3.  A  click  on  the  "Graphic"  button  brings  the  Where  Am 
I  window  into  view  (see  bottom  of  page  2  in  Appendix  M).  The  user 
studies  this  for  a  few  seconds  to  be  sure  she  understands  the  process 
used  by  the  program. 

Action  4.  The  user  clicks  on  the  Return  arrow  and  gets  back  to 
the  Explanations  window. 

Action  5.  The  user  decides  to  move  on,  and  she  clicks  on  the 
"OK"  button.  This  brings  the  Context  Choices  window  into  view  (see 
top  of  page  3  in  Appendix  M). 

Action  6.  After  looking  through  the  User  Manual,  the  user 
clicks  on  "Tool  Set"  to  get  to  the  selection  of  a  compilation  system. 
This  brings  up  the  Tool  Set  window  (see  bottom  of  page  3  in 
Appendix  M). 

Action  7.  A  click  on  "Compilation  system"  brings  the 
Application  Area  window  into  view  (see  top  of  page  4  in  Appendix 
M). 

Action  8.  This  decision  maker  is  interested  in  an  Ada 

compilation  system  to  use  in  developing  a  management  information 
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system,  so  she  clicks  on  "Information  intensive".  After  a  short  pause, 
this  brings  up  the  Choose  Features  window. 

Action  9.  The  user  sees  a  list  of  five  suggested  general  feature 
choices.  She  chooses  "contractual  matters",  "cost”,  and  "user  profile" 
by  clicking  in  the  box  to  the  left  of  each  choice.  An  "x"  shows  in  the 
box  for  each  chosen  feature  (see  bottom  of  page  4  in  Appendix  M). 

Action  10.  Before  going  on,  the  user  decides  to  see  if  she  may 
find  any  other  feature  categories  of  interest.  She  clicks  on  "Add 
Feature"  and  two  boxes  appear  in  the  window  (see  top  of  page  5  in 
Appendix  M).  The  box  at  the  left  contains  a  list  of  all  feature 
categories  from  which  she  may  choose,  and  the  box  at  the  right 
contains  an  explanation  of  how  to  make  a  choice. 

Action  11.  The  user  decides  to  click  on  the  "Cancel”  button  and 
make  no  additional  choices.  This  makes  the  small  boxes  disappear, 
and  the  Choose  Features  window  once  again  shows  the  three  choices 
which  have  been  made. 

Action  12.  A  click  on  "OK"  turns  the  cursor  into  a  spinning  ball, 
and  a  small  box  appears  for  a  few  seconds  which  explains  that 
feature  details  will  now  be  processed  (see  bottom  of  page  5  in 
Appendix  M).  Then  a  Choose  Feature  Details  window  appears.  This 
is  a  window  for  specifying  the  details  for  "contractual  matters". 

Action  13.  The  user  chooses  "no  restrictions  on  users"  and 
"support  available"  from  the  given  list  by  clicking  in  the  box  next  to 
each  (see  top  of  page  6  in  Appendix  M). 

Action  14.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK".  This  turns  the  cursor  into  a 
spinning  ball,  and  the  Choose  Features  window  appears  again  with 
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the  box  still  showing  which  explains  the  detail  feature  processing.  A 
magnifying  glass  is  now  covering  the  check  box  beside  "contractual 
matters".  Another  small  box  appears  toward  the  top  of  the  window 
with  a  message  which  says,  "Specify  cost  as  <=  (U.S.  Dollars)",  with  a 
highlighted  line  below  it  containing  a  suggested  figure  of  10,000. 

Action  15.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK",  accepting  the  10,000  figure. 
After  another  pause  with  the  spinning  cursor,  another  Choose 
Feature  Details  window  appears.  This  one  is  for  specifying  details 
concerning  "user  profile". 

Action  16.  The  user  chooses  both  "skill  level"  and  "training"  by 
clicking  in  the  box  next  to  each. 

Action  17.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK".  Another  specification  box 
appears  which  says,  "For  skill  level  choose  from  the  following",  with 
three  buttons  indicating  three  possible  choices  for  the  highest 
expected  skill  level,  "expert",  "intermediate",  or  "novice"  (see  bottom 
of  page  6  in  Appendix  M). 

Action  18.  The  user  clicks  on  "intermediate",  the  box 
immediately  disappears  and  "intermediate"  appears  beneath  "skill 
level"  in  the  choice  list.  Another  specification  box  appears  for 
choosing  the  maximum  amount  of  expected  training,  with  choices  of 
"extensive",  "moderate",  and  "little". 

Action  19.  The  user  clicks  on  "moderate",  the  box  disappears 
and  "moderate"  appears  beneath  "training"  in  the  choice  list  (see  top 
of  page  7  in  Appendix  M).  The  cursor  starts  spinning  and  the  Choose 
Features  window  appears  again.  The  feature  detail  explanation  box 
disappears,  and  a  magnifying  glass  is  covering  the  check  box  next  to 
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"user  profile".  A  review  message  has  also  replaced  the  original 
explanation  message  in  the  window,  and  a  "Done"  button  has 
replaced  the  "OK"  button.  The  specification  "<=  10000  U.S.  Dollars"  is 
immediately  below  "cost"  in  the  choice  list  (see  bottom  of  page  7  in 
Appendix  M). 

Action  20.  The  user  clicks  on  "Done",  and  after  a  few  seconds 
the  Weight  Features  window  appears.  It  contains  a  list  of  the  three 
chosen  general  feature  categories  with  a  default  weight  of  5  beside 
each. 

Action  21.  The  user  clicks  on  the  5  next  to  cost,  and  a  small 
specification  box  appears  again.  This  time  it  says,  "Type  in  value  for 
weight  between  0  &  10",  and  the  old  weight  5  is  highlighted  on  the 
line  below. 

Action  22.  The  user  types  "10"  and  this  replaces  the 
highlighted  value. 

Action  23.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK"  in  the  box,  the  box  goes 
away,  and  the  new  value  of  10  replaces  the  old  value  of  5  next  to 
"cost"  (see  top  of  page  8  in  Appendix  M). 

Action  24.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK",  and  a  box  appears  which 
explains  that  weights  will  be  considered  for  each  of  the  detail 
features  (see  bottom  of  page  8  in  Appendix  M).  The  cursor  spins, 
and  after  a  few  seconds,  a  Weight  Feature  Details  window  appears. 
It  lists  the  detail  choices  made  for  contractual  matters,  along  with  a 
default  weight  of  5  for  each  detail  choice. 

Action  25.  A  click  on  "OK"  accepts  the  default  weights.  The 
cursor  spins,  and  after  a  few  second  another  Weight  Feature  Details 
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window  appears.  This  is  for  user  profile,  and  it  contains  the  detail 
features  chosen  for  user  profile,  along  with  a  default  weight  of  5  for 
each  (see  top  of  page  9  in  Appendix  M). 

Action  26.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK"  again  to  accept  the  default 
weights.  The  Weight  Features  window  appears,  and  now  a 
magnifying  glass  appears  to  the  left  of  each  feature  category  for 
which  details  have  been  specified  (see  bottom  of  page  9  in  Appendix 
M). 

Action  27.  The  user  clicks  on  "Done".  After  a  delay  of  a  few 
seconds  with  the  cursor  spinning,  the  Choose  Criteria  window 
appears.  It  contains  suggested  criteria. 

Action  28.  The  user  clicks  in  the  check  boxes  next  to 
"correctness",  "usability",  and  "vendor  support"  (see  top  of  page  10  in 
Appendix  M). 

Action  29.  The  user  decides  to  see  what  other  criteria  are 
available,  and  clicks  on  "Add  Criterion".  This  brings  into  view  a  box 
containing  other  criteria  choices,  and  another  box  explaining  how  to 
make  a  choice. 

Action  30.  The  user  chooses  "reliability"  by  clicking  on  it.  The 
word  is  momentarily  highlighted,  then  the  small  boxes  disappear  and 
a  new  check  box  is  added  to  the  choice  list,  along  with  the  word 
"reliability"  next  to  it  (see  bottom  of  page  10  in  Appendix  M). 

Action  31.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK",  and  a  box  appears  with  the 
question  "Specify  details  for  these  criteria?" 

Action  32.  The  user  is  not  quite  sure  of  the  implications  of  this, 
and  she  attempts  to  get  help  by  clicking  on  the  question  mark. 
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However,  this  does  not  work,  and  she  gets  a  "beep"  from  the 
computer. 

Action  33.  The  user  clicks  on  "No",  and  the  window  for  Weight 
Criteria  appears.  It  contains  a  list  of  the  chosen  criteria  with  a 
default  weight  beside  each. 

Action  34.  The  user  still  wants  to  know  the  implications  of 
choosing  no  details  for  the  criteria,  so  she  clicks  on  the  Help  question 
mark  again.  This  time  it  works  and  the  Help  window  for  Weight 
Criteria  appears  (see  top  of  page  11  in  Appendix  M). 

Action  35.  Since  she  really  wants  to  know  something  about 
choosing  criteria,  the  user  clicks  on  "Choose  Criteria",  and  the  Help 
window  for  Choose  Criteria  appears  (see  bottom  of  page  11  in 
Appendix  M). 

Action  36.  After  reading  the  information  in  the  window,  the 
user  still  does  not  have  her  question  answered,  so  she  clicks  on  "No 
Details".  This  brings  the  Help  window  for  No  Details  into  view  (see 
top  of  page  12  in  Appendix  M),  and  it  answers  her  question. 

Action  37.  Now  that  she  is  satisfied  that  the  criteria  details 
will  be  handled  appropriately,  the  user  clicks  on  "Quit  Help".  The 
window  for  Weight  Criteria  appears  again  (see  bottom  of  page  12  in 
Appendix  M). 

Action  38.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK"  to  accept  the  default  weights 
for  the  criteria.  The  cursor  spins  and  the  Display  Information 
window  comes  into  view  with  a  box  containing  the  message  "Please 
wait  ..."  (see  top  of  page  13  in  Appendix  M).  A  message  box  at  the 
bottom  of  the  screen  also  gives  periodic  progress  messages  as  the 
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system  takes  several  minutes  to  process  all  the  data  in  its  database. 
Eventually,  the  wait  message  disappears  in  the  Display  Information 
window,  and  a  list  of  software  product  recommendations  appears 
(see  bottom  of  page  13  in  Appendix  M). 

Action  39.  The  user  scrolls  through  the  information  in  the 
window  by  clicking  on  the  arrow  at  the  bottom  of  the  scroll  bar.  She 
sees  that  six  compilation  system  products  were  considered,  and  four 
were  deemed  acceptable  while  two  were  unacceptable,  based  on  the 
features  and  criteria  she  had  chosen.  (See  top  of  page  14  in 
Appendix  M  for  the  unacceptable  list.) 

Action  40.  The  user  is  satisfied  with  the  results  and  decides  to 
print  the  window  containing  the  top  three  products  listed  in  the 
recommendations.  With  the  window  scrolled  ail  the  way  to  the  top 
again,  she  clicks  on  the  Printer  button.  The  Print  Selection  window 
comes  into  view  (see  bottom  of  page  14  in  Appendix  M). 

Action  41.  The  user  clicks  on  "Print  Window",  and  the  Display 
Information  window  appears  again.  A  message  box  appears  to 
inform  her  that  the  window  is  being  printed.  After  a  few  seconds, 
the  message  box  disappears  again  and  the  window  is  printed. 

Action  42.  The  user  clicks  on  "Quit  ASSIST",  and  a  small  box 
appears  with  the  question  "Save  chosen  features  and  criteria?". 

Action  43.  A  click  on  "No"  starts  the  cursor  to  spin  as  a 
message  box  appears  saying,  "Cleaning  up".  After  a  few  seconds, 
ASSIST  is  done  executing. 

This  concludes  the  management-oriented  scenario.  An  analysis 
of  this  scenario  will  be  made  along  with  an  analysis  of  the 
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technically-oriented  scenario.  These  analyses  will  follow  the 
description  of  the  technically -oriented  scenario. 

The  Technically-Oriented  Scenario 

Once  again,  as  this  scenario  begins,  the  first  window  (the  title 
window)  of  ASSIST  is  visible,  and  the  decision  maker  has  the  User 
Manual  available  for  reference.  Many  of  the  windows  seen  by  this 
user  are  the  same  as  those  illustrated  in  Appendix  M  for  the 
management-oriented  scenario  already  described.  Appendix  N 
illustrates  windows  which  are  different  for  this  scenario. 

Action  1.  The  user  clicks  on  "Click  Here",  gets  the  system 
initialization  message,  and  after  a  few  seconds  the  Explanations 
window  appears. 

Action  2.  A  click  on  "OK"  makes  the  Context  Choices  window 
become  visible. 

Action  3.  This  decision  maker  clicks  on  "Life  Cycle  Activity" 
because  he  wants  to  consider  a  compilation  system  for  developing  a 
real  time  simulation.  He  knows  that  a  compilation  system  is  a  part  of 
the  life  cycle  area  of  implementation.  The  Life  Cycle  Activity 
window  appears  (see  top  of  page  1  in  Appendix  N). 

Action  4.  The  user  clicks  on  "Implementation",  and  this  brings 
a  message  box  which  says,  "For  now,  this  is  a  compilation  system 
only". 

Action  5.  A  click  on  "OK"  makes  the  Application  Area  window 


appear. 
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Action  6.  The  user  clicks  on  "Soft  real  time".  After  the  cursor 
spins  for  a  few  seconds,  the  Choose  Features  window  appears  with  a 
list  of  suggested  features. 

Action  7.  The  user  clicks  in  the  check  boxes  next  to  "source 
code  sizing"  and  "timing  requirements".  This  results  in  an  ”x”  in  each 
of  these  check  boxes. 

Action  8.  The  user  clicks  on  "Add  Feature",  and  a  list  of 
additional  features  appears  along  with  an  explanation  of  how  to 
choose  a  feature  from  the  list. 

Action  9.  The  user  clicks  on  "configuration  requirements",  and 
one  of  the  words  highlights  briefly.  Then  the  boxes  containing  the 
list  of  features  and  the  explanation  disappear,  and  a  new  check  box 
appears  with  "configuration  requirements"  next  to  it  (see  bottom  of 
page  1  in  Appendix  N). 

Action  10.  A  click  on  "OK"  starts  the  cursor  spinning,  and  a  box 
appears  with  the  explanation  that  feature  details  will  now  be 
specified.  After  a  short  delay,  the  Choose  Feature  Details  window 
appears  with  a  list  of  details  which  may  be  chosen  for  source  code 
sizing. 

Action  11.  The  user  clicks  in  the  boxes  next  to  "lines  in  unit", 
"units  in  compile",  "entries  in  task",  and  "instantiations  of  generic" 
(see  top  of  page  2  in  Appendix  N). 

Action  12.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK".  A  box  appears  with  the 
message  "Specify  lines  in  unit  as  >=",  and  the  line  below  this  contains 
a  highlighted  default  value  of  5000. 
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Action  13.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK",  accepting  the  default  value. 
The  message  box  goes  away,  and  the  specification  ”>=  5000"  appears 
immediately  below  "lines  in  unit".  Then  another  message  box 
appears  asking  to  specify  units  in  compile  with  a  default  of  >=  200. 

Action  14.  The  user  types  "500",  and  this  replaces  the  default 
value  in  the  message  box. 

Action  15.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK",  and  the  specification  ">= 
500"  appears  immediately  below  "units  in  compile".  Then  another 
message  box  appears  for  the  specification  of  entries  in  task. 

Action  16.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK"  to  accept  the  default  value 

of  >=  20,  and  this  specification  appears  with  "entries  in  task". 

Another  message  box  appears  for  the  specification  of  instantiations 
of  generic. 

Action  17.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK"  to  accept  the  default  value 

of  >=  10,  and  this  specification  appears  with  "instantiations  of 

generic".  The  message  box  is  now  gone.  The  cursor  spins  and  the 
Choose  Features  window  again  appears  with  the  message  about 
specifying  detail  features.  Then  the  Choose  Feature  Details  window 
appears  again,  and  this  time  it  contains  a  list  of  details  for  timing 
requirements. 

Action  18.  The  user  clicks  in  the  check  boxes  next  to  "task 
rendezvous"  and  "max  blocking  time". 

Action  19.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK",  and  the  message  box 
appears  for  specification  of  a  task  rendezvous  time. 
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Action  20.  A  click  on  "OK"  accepts  the  default  specification  of  <= 
0.00001  sec.  This  value  appears  below  "task  rendezvous",  and  a  new 
message  box  appears  for  specification  of  max  blocking  time. 

Action  21.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK"  to  accept  the  default 
specification  of  <=  0.0002  sec.  The  message  box  disappears  and  the 
specified  value  appears  below  "max  blocking  time".  The  cursor  spins 
and  the  Choose  Features  window  appears  again  with  the  detail 
specification  message.  Then  the  Choose  Feature  Details  window 
appears  again,  and  this  time  it  contains  a  list  of  details  for 
configuration  requirements. 

Action  22.  The  user  clicks  in  the  check  boxes  next  to  "host 
memory  needed",  "host  disk  capacity  needed",  and  "operating 
system". 

Action  23.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK",  and  the  message  window 
appears  for  specifying  host  memory  needed. 

Action  24.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK"  to  accept  the  default  value 
of  <=  4  MB.  This  value  appears  below  "host  memory  needed",  and  a 
new  message  box  appears  for  specification  of  host  disk  capacity 
needed. 

Action  25.  A  click  on  "OK"  accepts  the  default  value  of  <=  50 
MB.  This  value  appears  below  "host  disk  capacity  needed".  Two  new 
boxes  now  appear.  One  contains  the  list  of  all  operating  systems  in 
the  database,  and  the  other  contains  an  explanation  of  how  to  choose 
one. 

Action  26.  The  user  clicks  on  "VMS",  and  this  value  appears 
immediately  below  "operating  system".  The  cursor  spins  and  the 
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Choose  Features  window  reappears.  Now  the  detail  specification 
message  goes  away  and  magnifying  glasses  are  covering  the  check 
boxes  beside  the  chosen  feature  categories  (see  bottom  of  page  2  in 
Appendix  N). 

Action  27.  The  user  decides  to  review  the  choices  he  made  for 
source  code  sizing,  so  he  clicks  on  the  magnifying  glass  next  to 
"source  code  sizing".  The  Choose  Feature  Details  window  for  that 
feature  again  appears  (see  top  of  page  3  in  Appendix  N). 

Action  28.  Since  he  decides  not  to  change  anything,  the  user 
clicks  on  the  Return  arrow  to  get  back  to  the  Choose  Features 
window,  and  that  window  reappears. 

Action  29.  The  user  now  clicks  on  "Done",  and  the  Weight 
Features  window  appears.  It  contains  a  list  of  the  chosen  feature 
categories  with  suggested  weights  listed  next  to  each  (see  bottom  of 
page  3  in  Appendix  N). 

Action  30.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK"  to  accept  the  default 
weights.  The  cursor  spins  and  a  message  appears  indicating  that  the 
detail  weights  will  now  be  processed.  After  a  few  seconds,  the 
Weight  Feature  Details  window  appears  with  the  list  of  all  details 
chosen  for  source  code  sizing,  along  with  default  weights  of  5  for 
each  detail. 

Action  31.  The  user  clicks  on  "units  in  compile",  and  the  entire 
line  containing  it  and  its  default  weight  is  highlighted.  Then  a 
message  box  appears  asking  for  a  new  weight  to  be  specified. 

Action  32.  The  user  types  in  "10",  and  this  replaces  the 
highlighted  5  which  had  been  in  the  message  box. 


Action  33.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK",  the  message  box  goes  away, 
and  the  new  weight  of  10  replaces  the  5  beside  "units  in  compile" 
(see  top  of  page  4  in  Appendix  N). 

Action  34.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK",  and  the  Weight  Feature 
Details  window  appears  with  the  choices  which  were  made  for  timing 
requirements,  along  with  default  weights  of  5  for  each. 

Action  35.  The  user  clicks  on  "task  rendezvous"  to  change  its 
weight,  the  line  highlights,  and  the  message  box  appears  for  the 
weight  specification. 

Action  36.  The  user  types  "10",  and  this  shows  in  the  message 

box. 

Action  37.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK",  the  message  box  goes  away, 
and  the  weight  of  task  rendezvous  is  changed  to  10. 

Action  38.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK",  and  the  Weight  Feature 
Details  window  appears  with  the  choices  which  were  made  for 
configuration  requirements,  along  with  default  weights  of  5  for  each. 

Action  39.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK"  to  accept  the  default 
weights.  The  Weight  Features  window  appears  again,  and 

magnifying  glasses  are  next  to  each  feature  category  listed  (see 
bottom  of  page  4  in  Appendix  N). 

Action  40.  The  user  clicks  on  "Done",  the  cursor  spins,  and  after 
a  short  delay  the  Choose  Criteria  window  appears.  It  contains  a  list 
of  suggested  criteria. 

Action  41.  The  user  clicks  in  the  check  boxes  next  to 
"correctness",  "efficiency",  "integrity",  and  "reliability"  (see  top  of 
page  5  in  Appendix  N). 
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Action  42.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK",  and  a  message  box  appears 
asking  if  details  should  be  specified  for  the  criteria. 

Action  43.  The  user  clicks  on  "Yes",  and  the  message  box  goes 
away.  The  cursor  spins  and  another  message  appears  indicating  that 
details  will  be  specified  for  each  criteria.  After  a  few  seconds,  a 
Choose  Criteria  Details  window  appears.  It  contains  a  list  of  the 
detail  criteria  for  correctness. 

Action  44.  The  user  clicks  in  the  check  boxes  beside 

"completeness"  and  "traceability"  (see  bottom  of  page  5  in  Appendix 
N). 

Action  45.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK".  The  Choose  Features 
window  appears  again  briefly  with  the  detail  specification  message 
still  showing.  Then  the  Choose  Criteria  Details  window  appears  with 
a  list  of  details  which  could  be  chosen  for  efficiency. 

Action  46.  The  user  clicks  in  the  check  boxes  next  to 

"processing  effectiveness"  and  "storage  effectiveness". 

Action  47.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK".  The  Choose  Features 
window  again  appears  with  the  detail  message,  and  then  the  Choose 
Criteria  Details  window  appears  with  a  list  of  details  for  integrity. 

Action  48.  The  user  is  surprised  by  the  fact  that  only 

"security"  and  "standards  compatibility"  are  listed  for  integrity.  He 
figures  that  he  may  not  understand  the  definition  used  here  for 
integrity,  so  he  decides  to  look  at  the  definition.  He  clicks  on 
"Definitions",  and  the  Definitions  window  appears  (see  top  of  page  6 
in  Appendix  N). 
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Action  49.  The  user  scrolls  through  the  criteria  list  until  he 
finds  "integrity". 

Action  50.  The  user  clicks  on  "integrity"  and  the  definition 
appears  in  the  middle  of  the  window  (see  bottom  of  page  6  in 
Appendix  N). 

Action  51.  The  user  is  satisfied  that  he  misunderstood  what 
integrity  meant,  so  he  clicks  on  "OK"  and  the  definition  box  goes 
away. 

Action  52.  The  user  does  not  want  to  look  at  any  more 
definitions,  so  he  clicks  on  the  Return  arrow.  The  Choose  Criteria 
Details  window  reappears. 

Action  53.  Since  he  no  longer  wants  to  choose  integrity,  the 
user  clicks  on  "OK"  without  having  any  details  chosen.  A  message 
box  appears  with  a  reminder  that  no  details  have  been  chosen  and 
asking  if  that  is  OK. 

Action  54.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK",  and  the  message  box 
disappears.  The  Choose  Criteria  window  again  appears  briefly  with 
the  detail  message  still  showing,  but  integrity  is  no  longer  checked. 
After  a  short  pause,  the  Choose  Criteria  Details  window  appears 
again.  This  time  it  lists  details  for  reliability. 

Action  55.  The  user  clicks  in  the  check  boxes  next  to 
"accuracy",  "consistency",  and  "fault  tolerance". 

Action  56.  A  click  on  "OK"  and  the  Choose  Criteria  window 
reappears.  This  time  the  details  message  disappears,  and  now  each 
chosen  criteria  has  a  magnifying  glass  covering  its  check  box  (see  top 
of  page  7  in  Appendix  N). 
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Action  57.  The  user  clicks  on  "Done",  and  the  Weight  Criteria 
window  appears.  It  contains  a  list  of  the  chosen  criteria  categories 
along  with  suggested  weights. 

Action  58.  The  user  clicks  on  "reliability"  to  change  its  weight. 
The  message  box  appears  for  specifying  weight. 

Action  59.  The  user  types  in  "7"  as  the  new  weight. 

Action  60.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK",  and  the  message  box 

disappears.  The  weight  is  changed  (see  bottom  of  page  7  in 

Appendix  N). 

Action  61.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK",  and  a  message  appears 
briefly  indicating  that  detail  weights  will  be  processed.  The  Weight 
Criteria  Details  window  then  appears  with  a  list  of  the  choices  for 
correctness,  along  with  default  weights  of  5. 

Action  62.  The  user  clicks  on  "completeness"  to  change  its 
weight,  and  the  message  box  appears  to  ask  for  the  new  weight. 

Action  63.  The  user  types  "9"  as  the  new  weight. 

Action  64.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK",  and  the  message  box 

disappears.  The  weight  is  changed. 

Action  65.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK",  and  the  Weight  Criteria 
Details  window  appears  with  a  list  of  the  choices  for  efficiency,  along 
with  default  weights  of  5. 

Action  66.  The  user  clicks  on  "processing  effectiveness"  to 

change  its  weight,  and  the  message  box  appears  to  ask  for  the  new 
weight. 

Action  67.  The  user  types  "8"  as  the  new  weight. 
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Action  68.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK",  and  the  message  box 

disappears.  The  weight  is  changed. 

Action  69.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK",  and  the  Weight  Criteria 

Details  window  appears  with  a  list  of  the  choices  for  reliability,  along 

with  default  weights  of  5. 

Action  70.  The  user  clicks  on  "fault  tolerance"  to  change  its 
weight,  and  the  message  box  appears  to  ask  for  the  new  weight. 

Action  71.  The  user  types  "10"  as  the  new  weight. 

Action  72.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK",  and  the  message  box 

disappears.  The  weight  is  changed. 

Action  73.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK",  and  the  Weight  Criteria 

window  reappears.  A  magnifying  glass  is  now  beside  each  chosen 

criterion  (see  top  of  page  8  in  Appendix  N). 

Action  74.  The  user  clicks  on  "Done".  The  cursor  spins  and  the 
Display  Information  window  appears  with  a  "Please  wait..."  message. 
A  message  box  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen  also  gives  periodic 
progress  messages  as  the  system  takes  several  minutes  to  process  all 
the  data  in  its  database.  Eventually,  the  wait  message  disappears  in 
the  Display  Information  window,  and  a  list  of  software  product 
recommendations  appears. 

Action  75.  The  user  scrolls  through  the  information  in  the 
window.  He  finds  four  compilation  system  products  recommended  as 
acceptable,  one  was  unacceptable,  and  another  did  not  meet  all  the 
feature  requirements. 

Action  76.  The  user  decides  to  look  at  more  details  concerning 
the  recommendations,  so  he  clicks  on  the  magnifying  glass.  A  wait 
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message  appears  for  a  few  seconds.  Then  a  description  of  the  system 
calculations  appears  in  the  Display  Information  window  (see  bottom 
of  page  8  in  Appendix  N). 

Action  77.  The  user  scrolls  through  this  information.  After  the 
information  on  the  calculations,  he  finds  a  list  of  the  current  system 
parameters  followed  by  a  list  of  the  numerical  ratings  calculated  for 
each  product  considered  (see  top  of  page  9  in  Appendix  N). 

Action  78.  The  user  decides  to  print  the  list  of  recommended 
software  along  with  their  numerical  ratings.  Leaving  this 
information  in  the  window,  he  clicks  on  the  Printer  button.  This 
brings  up  the  Print  Selection  window. 

Action  79.  A  click  on  "Print  Window"  and  the  Display 
Information  screen  appears  along  with  a  brief  print  message.  The 
window  is  printed. 

Action  80.  The  user  clicks  on  the  Eye  button  to  find  out  what 
type  of  missing  information  is  described.  A  wait  message  appears 
briefly,  and  then  the  Display  Information  window  displays  a 
description  of  why  missing  information  is  important  (see  bottom  of 
page  9  in  Appendix  N). 

Action  81.  The  user  scrolls  through  the  information  in  the 
window.  The  description  is  followed  by  a  list  of  each  software 
product  considered,  along  with  the  features  and  criteria  for  which 
the  product  has  no  data  in  the  database  (see  top  of  page  10  in 
Appendix  N).  He  discovers  that  traceability  and  accuracy  are  missing 
for  all  the  products,  and  the  desired  operating  system  is  missing  for 
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all  but  one  of  the  products.  Since  all  the  products  have  been  rated  on 
the  same  information,  he  decides  that  the  results  are  valid. 

Action  82.  The  user  decides  to  do  a  sensitivity  analysis  on  the 
results.  He  clicks  on  "Change  Choices",  and  the  Choose  Features 
window  appears  again.  It  still  shows  the  choices  which  were  made. 

Action  83.  The  user  clicks  on  the  magnifying  glass  next  to 
"configuration  requirements",  and  the  Choose  Feature  Details  window 
appears  with  the  configuration  requirements  choices. 

Action  84.  The  user  unchooses  all  three  of  the  choices  which 
had  been  made  in  this  category  by  clicking  on  the  check  boxes  next 
to  each. 

Action  85.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK".  A  message  appears  which 
asks  if  it  is  OK  that  no  choices  have  been  made. 

Action  86.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK",  and  the  Choose  Features 
window  reappears.  Now  it  has  no  magnifying  glass  or  check  beside 
"configuration  requirements"  (see  bottom  of  page  10  in  Appendix  N). 

Action  87.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK",  and  a  message  appears 
asking  if  the  previously  chosen  features  should  be  replaced. 

Action  88.  The  user  clicks  on  "Yes".  The  message  disappears, 
the  cursor  spins,  and  after  a  few  seconds  a  new  message  appears 
indicating  that  details  will  now  be  specified.  The  Choose  Feature 
Details  window  appears.  It  contains  the  original  list  of  all  possible 
detail  choices  for  source  code  sizing,  and  nothing  is  chosen. 
Everything  must  be  respecified. 

Action  89.  The  user  clicks  in  the  boxes  next  to  "lines  in  unit", 
"units  in  compile",  "entries  in  task",  and  "instantiations  of  generic". 
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Action  90.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK".  A  box  appears  with  the 
message  "Specify  lines  in  unit  as  >=",  and  the  line  below  this  contains 
a  highlighted  default  value  of  5000. 

Action  91.  A  click  on  "OK"  accepts  the  default  value.  The 
message  box  goes  away,  and  the  specification  ">=  5000"  appears 
immediately  below  "lines  in  unit".  Then  another  message  box 
appears  asking  to  specify  units  in  compile  with  a  default  of  >=  200. 

Action  92.  The  user  types  "500",  and  this  replaces  the  default 
value  in  the  message  box. 

Action  93.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK",  and  the  specification  ">= 
500"  appears  immediately  below  "units  in  compile".  Then  another 
message  box  appears  for  the  specification  of  entries  in  task. 

Action  94.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK"  to  accept  the  default  value 

of  >=  20,  and  this  specification  appears  with  "entries  in  task". 

Another  message  box  appears  for  the  specification  of  instantiations 
of  generic. 

Action  95.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK"  to  accept  the  default  value 

of  >=  10,  and  this  specification  appears  with  "instantiations  of 

generic".  The  message  box  is  now  gone.  The  cursor  spins  and  the 
Choose  Features  window  again  appears  with  the  message  about 
specifying  detail  features.  Then  the  Choose  Feature  Details  window 
appears  again,  and  this  time  it  contains  a  list  of  details  for  timing 
requirements. 

Action  96.  The  user  clicks  in  the  check  boxes  next  to  "task 
rendezvous"  and  "max  blocking  time”. 
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Action  97.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK",  and  the  message  box 

appears  for  specification  of  a  task  rendezvous  time. 

Action  98.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK"  to  accept  the  default 

specification  of  <=  0.00001  sec.  This  value  appears  below  "task 
rendezvous",  and  a  new  message  box  appears  for  specification  of  max 
blocking  time. 

Action  99.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK"  to  accept  the  default 

specification  of  <=  0.0002  sec.  The  message  box  disappears  and  the 
specified  value  appears  below  "max  blocking  time".  The  cursor  spins 
and  the  Choose  Features  window  reappears.  This  time  the  "Done" 

button  is  visible  instead  of  the  "OK"  button  (see  top  of  page  11  in 

Appendix  N). 

Action  100.  The  user  clicks  on  "Done",  and  the  Weight  Features 
window  appears.  It  contains  a  list  of  the  chosen  feature  categories 
with  default  weights  listed  next  to  each.  The  magnifying  glasses  are 
gone. 

Action  101.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK"  to  accept  the  default 
weights.  The  cursor  spins  and  a  message  appears  indicating  that  the 
detail  weights  will  now  be  processed.  After  a  few  seconds,  the 
Weight  Feature  Details  window  appears  with  the  list  of  all  details 
chosen  for  source  code  sizing,  along  with  default  weights  of  5  for 
each  detail. 

Action  102.  The  user  clicks  on  "units  in  compile",  and  the 
entire  line  containing  it  and  its  default  weight  is  highlighted.  Then  a 

message  box  appears  asking  for  a  new  weight  to  be  specified. 
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Action  103.  The  user  types  in  ’TO",  and  this  replaces  the 
highlighted  5  which  had  been  in  the  message  box. 

Action  104.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK",  the  message  box  goes 
away,  and  the  new  weight  of  10  replaces  the  5  beside  "units  in 
compile". 

Action  105.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK",  and  the  Weight  Feature 
Details  window  appears  with  the  choices  which  were  made  for  timing 
requirements,  along  with  default  weights  of  5  for  each. 

Action  106.  The  user  clicks  on  "task  rendezvous"  to  change  its 
weight,  the  line  highlights,  and  the  message  box  appears  for  the 
weight  specification. 

Action  107.  The  user  types  "10",  and  this  shows  in  the  message 

box. 

Action  108.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK",  the  message  box  goes 
away,  and  the  weight  of  task  rendezvous  is  changed  to  10. 

Action  109.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK”.  The  Weight  Features 
window  appears  again,  and  magnifying  glasses  are  next  to  each 
feature  category  listed. 

Action  110.  The  user  clicks  on  "Done",  the  cursor  spins,  and  the 
Choose  Criteria  window  appears.  The  original  criteria  specifications 
are  still  shown. 

Action  111.  The  user  clicks  on  the  Review  button  to  see  what 
the  current  specifications  are.  The  Review  window  appears  (see 
bottom  of  page  11  in  Appendix  N). 

Action  112.  The  user  scrolls  through  the  information  in  this 
window.  He  finds  information  on  the  type  of  software,  the 
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application  area,  the  chosen  features  and  weights  assigned  to  each, 
the  chosen  criteria  and  weights  assigned  to  each,  and  the  system 
parameters  and  their  current  values. 

Action  113.  The  user  clicks  on  Return,  and  the  Choose  Criteria 
window  appears  again. 

Action  114.  The  user  clicks  on  the  Compass  button  because  he 
does  not  want  to  change  any  of  the  criteria  specifications.  The 
Compass  Window  appears  with  Choose  Criteria  highlighted  (see  top  of 
page  12  in  Appendix  N). 

Action  115.  The  user  clicks  on  "Display  Information",  and  the 
Display  Information  window  appears. 

Action  116.  The  user  clicks  on  "New  Display".  The  "Please 
wait..."  message  appears  for  a  few  minutes  as  the  data  is  processed. 
Then  the  message  goes  away  and  a  new  display  of  recommendations 
appears. 

Action  117.  The  user  scrolls  through  the  information  and  finds 
that  the  same  four  products  have  been  recommended  again.  The 
only  difference  is  that  the  order  of  the  third  and  fourth  products  in 
the  list  has  been  switched. 

Action  118.  The  user  wants  to  see  details  again,  so  he  clicks  on 
the  magnifying  glass  and  a  please  wait  message  appears.  After  a 
short  delay,  the  Display  Information  window  appears  with  the  detail 
information  on  calculations. 

Action  119.  The  user  scrolls  through  the  information  to  see 
how  much  the  ratings  have  changed.  He  finds  that  they  are  slightly 
different  from  the  last  time,  but  not  a  lot. 


Action  120.  The  user  decides  to  do  one  more  sensitivity  check. 
He  clicks  on  "System  Parameters",  and  the  current  values  of  the 
system  parameters  appear  in  the  Display  Information  window. 

Action  121.  The  user  clicks  on  "Change  Parameters",  and  a 
message  box  appears  asking  for  the  value  of  the  overall  weight  for 
the  features.  The  current  value  of  1  is  given  as  a  default. 

Action  122.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK"  to  accept  the  current  value. 
The  message  box  now  asks  for  the  value  of  the  overall  weight  for  the 
criteria.  The  current  value  of  1  is  given  as  a  default. 

Action  123.  The  user  types  "2",  and  this  replaces  the  default 

value. 

Action  124.  A  click  on  "OK"  accepts  this  new  value.  The 
message  box  now  asks  for  the  value  of  the  minimum  acceptable 
rating.  The  current  value  of  0.9  is  given  as  a  default. 

Action  125.  The  user  types  "1.0",  and  this  replaces  the  default 

value. 

Action  126.  The  user  clicks  on  "OK"  to  accept  this  new  value. 
The  message  box  goes  away,  and  the  new  values  for  the  system 
parameters  appear  in  the  window  (see  bottom  of  page  12  in 
Appendix  N). 

Action  127.  The  user  clicks  on  "New  Display".  The  information 
in  the  window  is  cleared,  and  the  "Please  wait..."  message  appears  for 
a  few  minutes  as  the  data  is  processed.  Then  the  message  goes  away 
and  a  new  display  of  recommendations  appears. 
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Action  128.  The  user  scrolls  through  the  information  and  finds 
that  only  the  top  two  of  the  previously  recommended  products  have 
been  recommended  this  time. 

Action  129.  The  user  wants  to  see  details  again,  so  he  clicks  on 
the  magnifying  glass  and  a  wait  message  appears.  After  a  few 
seconds  the  detail  information  on  calculations  appears  in  the  window. 

Action  130.  The  user  scrolls  through  the  information  to  see 
how  much  the  ratings  have  changed.  He  finds  that  again  they  have 
not  changed  that  much.  The  results  consistently  show  one  product 
with  a  significantly  higher  rating  than  any  of  the  others.  The  second 
acceptable  product  is  on  the  borderline.  The  third  and  fourth 
products  are  now  slightly  below  the  cut-off  for  acceptable. 

Action  131.  The  user  is  now  satisfied  with  the  results,  and  he 
wants  to  save  his  specifications.  He  clicks  on  the  Disk  button.  The 
Save  or  Retrieve  Choices  window  appears  (see  top  of  page  13  in 
Appendix  N). 

Action  132.  The  user  clicks  on  "Save".  The  cursor  spins  and  a 
please  wait  message  appears.  After  a  few  seconds,  the  Display 
Information  window  reappears. 

Action  133.  The  user  clicks  on  "Quit  ASSIST".  The  message 
"Save  chosen  features  and  criteria?"  appears. 

Action  134.  The  user  clicks  on  "No".  The  cursor  spins  for  a  few 
seconds  and  a  message  box  appears  which  says  "Cleaning  up".  Then 
ASSIST  is  done  executing. 
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Scenario  Analyses 

The  scenarios  have  been  described  to  help  evaluate  the 
potential  usability  of  an  ASSIST  implementation.  It  must  be  noted 
that  other  implementations  could  make  the  user  interface  look  very 
different.  Nevertheless,  this  discussion  provides  a  reasonable 
assessment  of  the  effect  the  design  specifications  will  have  on  the 
usability  of  an  ASSIST  system.  It  also  points  out  the  places  where 
the  implementation  could  be  improved. 

Each  action  described  in  each  scenario  is  a  single  click  of  the 
mouse  (the  only  exception  is  where  clicking  in  multiple  check  boxes 
is  considered  a  single  action),  a  scrolling  action,  or  typing  a  single 
response.  This  makes  the  description  as  primitive  and  complete  as 
possible. 

In  the  scenarios,  features,  criteria,  and  their  respective  weights 
have  been  specified.  Criteria  have  been  specified  both  with  and 
without  details.  All  support  functions  have  been  used,  as  well  as 
many  other  functions  such  as  adding  features  and  criteria  and 
getting  definitions. 

It  seems  clear  from  an  examination  of  the  scenarios  that  a 
great  deal  of  specification  and  examination  was  accomplished  in  a 
relatively  small  number  of  actions.  A  breakdown  is  provided  in 
Figure  5.4  which  makes  this  even  more  clear. 

In  the  relatively  straightforward  management-oriented 
scenario,  features  and  criteria  were  chosen  only  once.  However,  this 
still  included  the  specification  of  7  features  (3  requiring  the 
specification  of  values),  3  criteria,  and  weights  for  all  10  of  the 
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characteristics.  All  of  ..his  was  specified,  and  other  actions  were 
performed  as  well,  with  only  47  mouse  clicks,  2  keystrokes,  and  1 
scrolling  action. 


Scenarios 

Management- 

oriented 

Technically- 

oriented 

Number  of  actions 

43 

134 

Number  of  mouse  clicks 

47 

132 

Feature  choices 

7 

18 

Feature  value  choices 

3 

15 

Criteria  choices 

3 

10 

Weight  choices 

10 

30 

Support  functions  used 

3 

5 

Number  of  keystrokes 

2 

23 

Feature  value  specifications 

0 

2 

Weight  specifications 

1 

8 

Number  of  scrolls 

1 

9 

Figure  5.4  -  Breakdown  of  scenario  actions 


The  technically-oriented  scenario  was  more  complex  than  the 
first.  It  included  an  initial  specification  of  12  features  (9  requiring 
values),  10  criteria,  and  weights  for  all  22  of  the  characteristics.  Of 
these,  1  of  the  feature  values  and  6  of  the  weights  required 
numerical  values  to  be  input  from  the  keyboard.  Then,  6  feature 
details  were  specified  over  again  (all  requiring  values),  and  all  8 
feature  weights  were  chosen  again.  Even  so,  all  of  this  and  more  was 
accomplished  with  only  132  clicks  of  the  mouse,  23  keystrokes,  and 
9  scrolling  actions. 
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In  each  case,  the  only  things  which  had  to  be  typed  were 
numbers.  All  other  choices  could  be  made  from  lists  just  by  clicking 
the  mouse  on  the  choice  in  the  list.  This  indicates  a  relatively  high 
level  of  usability. 

However,  everything  was  not  so  good  that  improvements  are 
not  possible  and  desirable.  In  addition  to  some  parts  of  the  ASSIST 
design  that  are  just  not  implemented,  some  of  the  features  in  the 
prototype  are  clearly  suffering  from  immaturity.  For  example,  in 
Action  32  of  the  first  scenario,  the  user  was  not  able  to  get  to  help 
while  a  message  box  requiring  a  response  was  visible.  She  had  to 
respond  to  the  question  first.  Yet  she  wanted  help  so  she  would 
better  understand  how  to  respond  to  the  question. 

Another  example  of  the  prototype  immaturity  shows  up 
starting  at  Action  88  in  the  second  scenario.  At  this  point  some 
features  had  been  deleted,  but  the  remaining  features  were  still  fully 
specified.  However,  the  action  of  changing  the  feature  specification 
to  reflect  the  deleted  features  resulted  in  all  detail  features  having  to 
be  respecified  from  scratch.  All  feature  weight  specifications  had  to 
be  redone  as  well.  This  accounted  for  19  extra  actions  which  had  to 
be  unnecessarily  repeated.  Not  only  is  this  repetitious  activity,  but  it 
detracts  significantly  from  the  user's  ability  to  perform  sensitivity 
studies  on  the  database. 

A  third  example  of  immaturity  in  the  prototype  occurs  near  the 
end  of  the  second  scenario.  In  Action  133,  the  user  is  asked  if  the 
chosen  features  and  criteria  should  be  saved  before  quitting. 
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However,  they  were  just  saved  in  the  previous  action.  Nothing  could 
have  changed,  so  another  save  is  redundant. 

All  of  these  examples  of  immaturity  point  to  the  need  for  more 
sophistication  in  the  prototype  as  well  as  in  a  full  implementation. 
However,  they  do  not  give  any  indication  that  the  high  level  ASSIST 
design  needs  to  be  changed.  It  is  the  detailed  design  which  needs 
more  work  in  these  areas  to  make  the  system  usability  even  better. 

Final  Analysis 

To  conclude  this  research  effort,  a  number  of  users  were 
invited  to  use  the  final  prototype,  and  they  were  requested  to  fill  in 
the  questionnaire  illustrated  in  Appendix  O.  Again,  an  effort  was 
made  to  include  both  management-oriented  and  technically-oriented 
decision  makers  in  this  final  evaluation.  The  results  were  once  again 
generally  positive,  and  criticisms  centered  on  features  which  need  to 
be  added  to  the  knowledge  base.  Both  technical  and  non-technical 
users  found  the  system  very  easy  to  use.  The  most  positive  response 
was  from  a  technically-oriented  user  who  just  wants  the  database  to 
be  filled  with  "real"  data  so  the  prototype  can  be  used  as  a 
productive  system  in  the  regular  work  place. 

To  go  back  to  the  original  purpose  of  this  research,  ASSIST  was 
conceived  as  a  DSS  which  would  provide  a  decision  maker  with 
useful  recommendations  concerning  software  selection  decisions.  At 
this  point,  it  is  time  to  look  at  whether  or  not  this  goal  has  been 
achieved. 
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The  ASSIST  design  allows  for  an  extendable  knowledge 
structure  to  ensure  that  all  aspects  of  technical  software  evaluation 
can  be  included  in  the  database  and  used  in  recommendations.  It 
also  provides  an  initial  knowledge  framework  as  a  point  of  departure 
for  including  the  important  aspects  of  an  evaluation.  The  design  has 
accounted  for  recommendations  to  the  user  in  the  form  of  acceptable 
products,  the  calculations  used  and  the  results  of  the  calculations, 
and  missing  information  which  may  have  adversely  affected  the 
calculated  results.  Furthermore,  the  usability  of  the  system  has  been 
addressed  in  both  the  design  and  the  prototype.  Hence,  the  ASSIST 
design  provides  for  a  system  whicn  can  appropriately  organize  and 
summarize  all  of  the  available  evaluation  information  on  APSEs  and 
present  it  to  a  decision  maker  in  an  effective  and  timely  manner. 
The  thesis  of  this  research  has  been  accomplished. 

The  next  chapter  will  conclude  by  summarizing  the  research 
results  and  presenting  a  look  at  the  potential  impact  of  this  research 
on  the  future  of  software  evaluation  technology. 


6.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


The  research  described  in  this  paper  has  been  a  start,  but  only 
a  start,  toward  developing  a  comprehensive  APSE  assessment 
capability.  The  current  state  of  assessment  technology  has  been 
examined,  and  it  has  provided  the  basis  for  the  evaluation 
framework  which  has  been  designed.  This  framework  is  an 
important  and  necessary  step  in  determining  the  type  of  assessment 
data  which  must  be  provided  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  a 
comprehensive  software  evaluation.  Designing  a  prototype  computer 
system  for  APSE  selection  has  demonstrated  the  viability  of  using 
this  framework  to  improve  the  software  selection  process.  However, 
much  remains  to  be  done  before  this  framework  can  contribute  to 
the  state  of  the  practice  in  software  selection. 

Accomplishments 

The  ASSIST  system  was  designed  in  the  form  of  a  DSS.  It 
provides  for  entering  assessment  data  into  its  database  and  then 
using  this  data  to  provide  comprehensive,  yet  concise  and 
understandable,  information  to  the  decision  maker  in  the  form  of 
recommendations.  It  also  can  make  more  detailed  information 
available,  as  requested  by  the  user. 

ASSIST  was  also  designed  to  be  flexible  and  expandable.  In 
particular,  it  is  expected  that  the  evaluation  framework  developed  in 
this  research  will  be  expanded  and  modified.  Hence,  the  form  of  the 
evaluation  framework  has  been  designed  into  the  knowledge  base, 
and  the  framework  itself  is  completely  separate  from  all  other 
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elements  of  ASSIST.  This  means  that  the  features  and  criteria  which 
constitute  the  framework  may  be  changed  in  the  knowledge  base  at 
any  time,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  data  is  changed.  This  would 
have  absolutely  no  impact  on  the  rest  of  the  system  as  long  as  the 
structure  of  the  knowledge  does  not  change.  The  framework  has  two 
main  components,  features  and  criteria,  and  each  is  structured 
hierarchically. 

It  is  possible  that  the  calculations  used  in  the  decision  analysis 
will  also  require  modification  based  on  user  experience  with  ASSIST. 
In  particular,  the  calculations  used  for  possibly  dependent  top  level 
criteria  should  be  examined  carefully,  as  they  may  need  to  be 
changed  if  they  are  not  producing  the  desired  effect.  Therefore, 
these  calculations  are  performed  by  algorithms  which  are  also 
isolated  in  the  ASSIST  knowledge  base.  Again,  a  change  would  have 
no  effect  on  the  rest  of  ASSIST  as  long  as  the  structure  of  the 
knowledge  does  not  change. 

A  prototype  of  ASSIST  has  been  developed  as  a  part  of  the 
design  effort.  This  prototype  has  not  only  helped  to  illuminate 
important  areas  in  the  design  specification,  but  it  has  also 
demonstrated  the  viability  of  the  design.  In  addition,  use  of  the 
prototype  has  made  it  clear  that  the  basic  ASSIST  design  is  valid  for 
all  types  of  software.  Only  a  few  changes  in  the  way  the  user 
specifies  the  type  of  software  to  be  selected  would  be  required  to 
make  ASSIST  applicable  to  any  type  of  software,  rather  than  just  to 
APSEs  and  their  components.  The  knowledge  base  would  not  need  to 
be  changed  at  all.  Although  some  embellishments  may  be  desirable, 
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these  would  not  require  a  change  of  structure,  so  they  are  provided 
for  in  the  current  ASSIST  design. 

Of  course,  the  ASSIST  prototype  is  not  a  complete 
implementation  of  the  design,  nor  is  it  particularly  sophisticated. 
However,  the  most  important  features  of  the  design  have  been 
incorporated.  All  of  the  evaluation  framework  which  has  been 
designed  is  used  in  the  prototype.  The  main  restrictions  are  that  the 
prototype  only  works  with  compilation  systems,  and  it  only  uses  one 
level  of  detail,  both  in  specifying  the  important  features  and  criteria 
to  be  used  in  arriving  at  the  recommendations,  as  well  as  in 
presenting  the  recommendations. 

The  prototype  was  particularly  helpful  in  specifying  user 
interface  requirements  for  ASSIST.  Although  the  user  interface  of 
the  prototype  lacks  sophistication,  it  was  developed  sufficiently  to 
demonstrate  the  importance  of  a  system  which  is  relatively  simple 
and  easy  to  use.  The  utility  of  the  support  functions  is  clear,  as  is  the 
importance  of  using  many  of  the  concepts  of  hypertext,  such  as 

chunking  and  non-linearity,  in  presenting  information.  Such 

requirements  were  levied  upon  the  ASSIST  design. 

Future  Directions 

Although  this  research  has  made  significant  progress  in 

advancing  software  evaluation  technology,  it  has  only  provided  a 

basic  framework  for  future  work.  The  data  acquisition  process  must 
be  carefully  considered  in  completing  the  design  of  the  Knowledge 
Acquisition  Subsystem  of  ASSIST,  and  a  plan  must  be  devised  for 
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collecting  data  for  the  database.  Furthermore,  along  with  the 
development  of  a  full  ASSIST  implementation,  the  contents  of  the 
evaluation  framework  should  be  made  more  complete  and  the 
calculations  used  in  the  decision  analysis  should  be  examined  closely. 
Finally,  an  implementor  must  determine  the  most  effective  mode  for 
making  ASSIST  available  to  the  potential  user.  Each  of  these  needs 
will  be  considered  in  turn. 

This  research  has  not  fully  developed  the  Knowledge 
Acquisition  Subsystem  of  the  ASSIST  design.  Although  there  are  no 
new  concepts  involved  in  designing  this  subsystem,  it  will  require 
thoughtful  consideration  because  it  is  imperative  that  it  be  as  flexible 
as  possible.  Acquiring  data  for  the  database  will  not  be  particularly 
easy,  especially  at  first,  so  the  system  must  be  able  to  deal  with  data 
in  many  different  forms.  It  would  be  useful  to  extend  the  knowledge 
base  to  provide  for  these  various  forms,  as  well  as  the  variety  of 
terms  which  may  be  encountered.  This  would  greatly  enhance  the 
system's  ability  to  convert  the  data  to  the  form  and  terminology 
required,  while  minimizing  the  effort  needed  to  prepare  the  data  for 
input. 

Given  the  reluctance  encountered  in  trying  to  collect  a  small 
amount  of  data  to  use  in  the  ASSIST  prototype,  data  collection  may 
become  the  biggest  roadblock  to  overcome  before  ASSIST  can  be  put 
to  its  intended  use.  There  are  two  major  approaches  which  an 
organization  can  use  to  collect  evaluation  data.  Either  is  expensive, 
and  it  is  probably  most  effective  for  most  organizations  to  use  a 
combination  of  the  two. 
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Evaluations  can  be  done  in-house,  or  outside  organizations  can 
be  paid  to  provide  data  on  assessments  they  have  done.  The 
advantage  to  providing  in-house  evaluations  is  that  an  organization 
can  control  the  quality  of  the  process.  This  can  ensure  "good"  data, 
but  only  if  the  organization  is  willing  to  dedicate  the  time  and 
resources  to  do  the  job  well  enough.  Necessary  resources  include 
technical  people,  computer  facilities,  and  administrative  support. 
Just  the  computer  hardware  and  software  required  to  perform 
evaluations  on  some  variety  of  systems,  enough  to  establish  a 
minimally  useful  database,  would  be  more  of  an  expense  than  all  but 
the  largest  of  organizations  are  usually  willing  to  incur.  If  a 
commitment  were  made  to  provide  such  systems,  along  with  the 
required  people  and  expertise  to  use  them  effectively  for  performing 
evaluations,  an  organization  would  be  set  up  as  a  software  evaluation 
center.  Hence,  such  an  organization  would  probably  be  willing  to  sell 
the  assessment  data  acquired  in  an  attempt  to  justify  the  investment 
and  offset  its  cost. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  alternative  of  purchasing 
assessment  data.  Even  if  an  organization  chooses  to  do  some  of  its 
own  assessments,  unless  it  becomes  an  evaluation  center,  it  will  need 
purchase  a  considerable  amount  of  additional  data  before  it  will 
have  enough  on  which  to  base  intelligent  software  selection 
decisions. 

There  are  two  major  difficulties  to  overcome  before  the  concept 
of  a  software  evaluation  center  catches  on  in  the  software 
community.  First,  decision  makers  must  begin  to  recognize  the  scope 
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and  amount  of  data  required  to  make  an  intelligent  decision.  Second, 
an  organization  choosing  to  become  an  evaluation  center  must  also 
recognize  the  necessary  scope  of  data  required,  and  it  must  be 
willing  and  able  to  provide  all,  or  at  least  a  significant  portion,  of  it 
for  each  software  product  evaluated.  Both  of  these  difficulties  can  be 
overcome  once  a  full  evaluation  framework,  such  as  that  provided  in 
ASSIST,  is  recognized  by  those  involved  in  the  software  assessment 
process. 

However,  it  is  likely  that  evaluation  centers  providing  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  overall  assessment  picture,  such  as  is  the  current 
operating  concept  of  the  AES  of  the  MOD  [123],  [124],  [162]  and  the 
proposed  DoD  Ada  evaluation  center  [41],  are  doomed  to  failure. 
Their  products  will,  of  necessity,  be  expensive,  but  the  scope  will  be 
so  limited  as  to  make  the  expense  unjustifiable.  Unfortunately,  the 
failure  of  these  centers  may  perpetuate  the  current  position  many 
have  taken,  that  complete  evaluations  cannot  be  cost-effective. 
Especially  for  selection  decisions  which  must  be  made  for  very  large 
systems,  such  as  those  used  in  DoD  weapons  systems,  there  is  no 
basis  for  this  conclusion.  It  is  just  that  no  evaluation  of  an  Ada 
compilation  system  which  is  anywhere  near  complete  has  ever  been 
made  public.  Mostly,  this  is  because  until  now  there  has  been  no 
complete  framework  which  could  consider  all  the  various  types  of 
assessment  information  which  are  potentially  important.  ASSIST 
provides  such  a  framework.  Given  this  framework,  there  is  no  longer 
a  reason  that  relatively  complete  sets  of  data  cannot  be  collected. 
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The  ASSIST  framework  can  be  used  most  effectively  in  a 
computer  system  such  as  is  specified  in  the  ASSIST  design.  Decision 
theory  is  based  on  the  premise  that  an  organization  must  use  a 
decision  model  when  large  amounts  of  data  are  involved  in  making  a 
decision.  ASSIST  provides  such  a  model  in  the  form  of  a  DSS  which 
"understands"  the  framework  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  decision 
process. 

In  order  to  use  ASSIST  effectively,  it  must  be  implemented 
according  to  the  requirements  and  design  specified  in  this  research. 
Unfinished  parts  must  also  be  completed.  This  includes  the 
Knowledge  Acquisition  Subsystem,  discussed  earlier,  as  well  as  the 
knowledge  structure.  The  features  and  criteria  developed  in  this 
research  must  be  expanded  and  validated,  based  on  use.  The 
calculations  used  to  perform  the  decision  analyses  must  also  be 
validated  and  modified  if  necessary.  The  effects  of  criteria 
dependencies  on  the  calculations  must  be  examined.  The  prototype 
will  be  a  valuable  tool  in  the  validation  process.  However,  validation 
should  be  an  ongoing  process  used  with  full  ASSIST  implementations 
as  well.  Expansion  of  the  features  should  include  both  details  which 
apply  generally  to  any  type  of  software,  as  well  as  details  which  are 
specific  to  one  type  or  family  of  types.  Expansion  of  criteria  details 
will  be  mof  general  and  probably  also  more  limited.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  how  many  levels  of  detail  will  be  necessary  or  optimal  in 
feature  or  criteria  specification. 

ASSIST  implementors  must  ultimately  determine  the  target 
mode  of  use  for  the  system.  Either  the  implementor  could  take  on 
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the  task  of  collecting  the  data  for  the  database,  or  the  system  could 
be  leased  or  sold  with  an  empty  or  minimal  database.  If  the 
implementor  provides  the  database,  the  system  will  be  ready  to  use 
on  delivery.  However,  the  implementor  then  has  the  major  task  of 
keeping  the  data  current.  To  be  effective,  updates  would  be 
necessary  multiple  times  a  year,  and  the  delay  time  between  data 
collection  and  updated  database  distribution  must  be  minimal. 
However,  if  the  using  organization  must  provide  its  own  data, 
demand  would  be  lower  for  the  product  because  only  large 
organizations  could  probably  afford  to  populate  the  database.  The 
using  organization  would  also  have  to  possess  considerably  more 
expertise  so  the  system  could  be  properly  prepared  for  use. 

Again,  a  combination  of  the  two  approaches  would  probably  be 
most  effective.  An  implementor  could  provide  current  data  on 
smaller  systems  and  those  most  likely  to  interest  smaller 
organizations  (or  possibly  even  individuals).  Larger  organizations 
could  then  supplement  the  database  with  more  specialized  data 
either  gathered  in-house  or  purchased  from  an  evaluation  center. 

Summary 

This  research  has  resulted  in  the  design  for  a  DSS  which  can 
provide  valuable  assistance  to  the  decision  maker  faced  with 
selecting  an  Ada  environment  or  some  of  its  components.  A 
variation  of  the  design  could  also  be  suitable  for  use  when  selecting 
any  type  of  software  in  general.  A  DSS  such  as  ASSIST  does  not  yet 
exist  in  a  full  implementation,  but  it  is  sorely  needed.  At  present. 
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most  software  selection  decisions  are  based  on  data  which  covers 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  scope  of  software  assessments,  and 
this  amount  of  data  is  inadequate  for  making  intelligent  decisions. 
Only  a  computer  system  such  as  ASSIST  can  bring  together  an 
adequate  amount  of  assessment  data  with  a  broad  enough  scope  and 
be  able  to  provide  a  decision  maker  with  a  consistent  and 
comprehensive  analysis  of  such  data  so  that  intelligent  decisions  are 
possible. 

ASSIST  has  the  potential  for  becoming  a  very  important  part  of 
software  evaluation  technology.  In  addition  to  providing  a  design 
and  a  prototype  for  a  capability  to  assist  a  decision  maker  in 
selecting  software,  it  also  provides  an  initial  organizational 
framework  on  which  expectations  for  future  assessments  can  be 
based.  Once  the  expectation  is  there,  the  market  place  will  surely 
provide  it. 
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This  questionnaire  will  be  used  to  help  determine  the  requirements  for  a 
decision  support  system  to  be  developed  as  a  part  of  Pat  Lawiis'  PhD 
dissertation  research.  The  purpose  of  the  system  is  to  assist  a  decision 
maker  in  selecting  which  Ada  Programming  Support  Environment  (APSE) 
and/or  tools  to  purchase  in  support  of  an  upcoming  development  project. 
The  system  will  be  able  to  use  evaluation  information  which  has  been 
gathered  from  numerous  sources. 

All  responses  will  be  kept  confidential.  Please  return  this  questionnaire 
within  a  week  of  receipt,  or  by  the  end  of  this  month  (November  1988)  at 
the  very  latest.  Your  support  is  appreciated,  and  if  you  so  indicate  in 
question  4,  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  get  a  demonstration  of  the  next 
system  prototype  when  it  is  ready. 

Please  return  the  questionnaire  to:  Major  Pat  Lawiis 

3318  E.  Dry  Creek  Rd. 

Phoenix,  AZ  85044 

1 .  What  type  of  information  would  you  like  to  see  such  a  system  provide?  (Rank  order  all 
that  apply) 

_ A  recommendation  of  one  "best"  choice  of  APSE  or  specific  tool 

_  A  "graded"  list  of  all  APSEs  and/or  tools  which  meet  user-given  requirements 

_  Summaries  of  available  evaluation  information 

_  Raw  evaluation  data 

_ Explanations  for  given  evaluation  "ratings" 

_  Information  on  possible  evaluation  information  which  is  missing  (not  available) 

_  Other  (please  explain) 


2.  What  criteria  should  the  system  user  provide  (or  perhaps  select)  to  establish  the  context 
for  which  an  APSE  or  tool  should  be  evaluated?  (Rank  order  all  that  apply) 

_  Requirements  which  absolutely  must  be  met 

How  should  such  requirements  be  given  by  the  user? 


The  application  area  (real-time,  database,  etc.) 
List  areas  which  you  think  should  be  considered: 
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Life  cycle  activities  of  interest 

List  the  activities  you  think  should  be  considered: 


Tool  sets  of  interest  (compilation  system,  program  management,  documentation 
system,  etc.) 

List  tools  sets  you  think  should  be  considered: 


Attributes  of  interest  (usability,  maintainability,  portability,  etc.) 
List  attributes  you  think  should  be  considered: 


Functions  of  interest  (formatting,  translation,  analysis,  etc.) 
List  functions  you  think  should  be  considered: 


The  sources  of  the  evaluation  information  to  be  considered  by  the  system  (vendor 
supplied,  test  suite  information,  user  feedback,  etc.) 

List  sources  you  think  should  be  considered: 


Weights  for  selected  criteria  to  indicate  their  relative  importance 
What  is  the  maximum  number  of  criteria  which  should  be  weighted? 
List  the  criteria  you  think  should  be  considered: 


Other  (please  explain) 


3 .  Would  you  use  such  a  system  if  it  were  available? 
If  no,  why  not? 


4.  Would  you  like  a  demonstration  of  the  next  prototype  version  of  the  system? 
If  yes,  please  give  name,  address,  and  phone  number. 


5 .  Please  add  any  other  comments  or  suggestions  which  you  think  are  pertinent.  Use  the 
back  or  additional  sheets  if  necessary. 


Appendix  B 

Notes  on  the  ASSIST  Prototype  Version  1.0 
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Notes  on  the  ASSIST  Prototype  Version  1.0 


Please  comment  on  any  or  all  of  the  following  as  you  are  working  with  the 
ASSIST  prototype.  Thank  you  for  your  valued  feedback. 


1 .  Does  the  system  establish  all  the  necessary  characteristics  for  the  software  to  be  selected 
(type  of  software,  application  area,  features,  criteria,  etc.),  or  does  it  have  the 
appropriate  "hooks"  to  be  able  to  do  so  in  the  future?  If  not,  what  should  be  added, 
deleted,  or  changed? 


2.  Is  the  weighting  process  used  appropriately?  If  not,  please  suggest  appropriate 
changes. 


3 .  Does  the  system  provide  the  right  type  of  information  to  help  a  decision  maker  select 
software,  or  does  it  have  the  appropriate  "hooks"  to  provide  it  in  the  future?  If  not, 
what  has  not  been  accounted  for?  Please  be  as  specific  as  possible. 


4.  Do  you  find  the  system  easy  to  use?  Please  comment  on  the  user  interface,  the  User 
Manual,  and/or  the  on-line  Help. 


5.  Please  add  any  other  comments  or  suggestions  which  you  think  are  pertinent.  Use  the 
back  if  necessary. 


Appendix  C 


Requirements  for  ASSIST 
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1.  Introduction 


This  section  provides  an  overview  of  a  decision  support  system  (DSS) 
called  the  Ada  Software  Selection  assISTant  (ASSIST).  ASSIST's 
purpose  is  to  support  decisions  on  the  selection  of  Ada  environments 
and  their  components,  where  the  selection  is  based  on  the  technical 
evaluation  of  the  software. 


1.1  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  software  requirements  specification  is  to  specify 
the  requirements  for  ASSIST.  The  intended  audience  for  this 
document  consists  of  software  engineers,  other  software 
professionals,  and  technical  managers. 


1.2  Scope 

ASSIST  will  provide  assistance  to  a  technical  manager  who  must 
make  decisions  concerning  which  software  should  be  selected  to 
support  the  development  of  a  particular  Ada  software  system.  The 
specification  and  design  of  ASSIST  is  a  research  effort  to  prove  that 
software  selection  is  a  viable  concept  for  a  decision  support  system. 
This  effort  includes  prototyping  the  software  as  a  part  of  developing 
and  refining  the  requirements  in  this  document. 

ASSIST  shall  provide  the  following  for  the  decision  maker  (also 
referred  to  as  the  user): 

1)  the  interactive  choice  of  features  and  criteria  to  use  in  the 
software  selection,  with  multiple  levels  of  detail  available  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  features  and  criteria 

2)  the  interactive  selection  of  the  level  of  detail  provided  in  the 
selection  recommendations  and  other  information  given  by  the 
system,  including  data  and  statistical  summaries  where  appropriate 
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3)  a  user  interface  which  is  easy  to  understand  and  easy  to  use,  with 
easy  access  to  on-line  help  and  no  system  expertise  assumed 

4)  a  mechanism  for  keeping  track  of  the  "current"  reasoning  process, 
including  the  selections  which  have  been  made  by  the  user  and  the 
choices  which  are  now  available,  with  the  ability  to  view  this  at  any 
time 

5)  the  interactive  selection  of  hard  copy  reports,  including  printing 
the  current  window  or  printing  the  information  provided  in  a  specific 
field  in  the  window 

6)  a  browsing  mechanism  which  permits  the  user  to  "see"  the 
organization  of  the  selection  process  and  also  permits  the  user  to 
move  to  another  place  in  the  process,  if  desired 

7)  a  mechanism  for  saving  the  features  and  criteria  selected  in  a 
program  session  and  retrieving  these  for  use  in  a  subsequent  session 

In  addition,  the  system  must  provide  a  mechanism  for  a  system 
manager  to  access  the  system  and  be  able  to  do  the  following: 

8)  add  to  or  update  evaluation  data  in  the  system  database 

9)  add  to  or  update  the  feature  and  criteria  knowledge  in  the  system 
knowledge  base 

The  following  software  products,  typical  of  a  DSS,  have  been  chosen 
for  ASSIST's  architecture: 

A.  User  Interface  Subsystem 

This  subsystem  provides  the  resources  for  developing  the  screen 
windows  and  reports  and  for  capturing  user  input.  This  subsystem 
does  not  provide  the  logic  for  directing  system  processing. 

B.  Knowledge  Acquisition  Subsystem 

This  subsystem  handles  the  acquisition  of  evaluation  data  for  the 
database  and  the  acquisition  of  criteria  knowledge  for  the  knowledge 
base.  It  accepts  data  or  knowledge  input  via  the  User  Interface 
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Subsystem  in  any  number  of  predefined  formats,  and  it  provides  for 
the  conversion  of  the  input  into  the  appropriate  form  for  entry  into 
the  system  database  and  knowledge  base.  It  accesses  the  Knowledge 
Base  Subsystem  to  store  the  input  into  the  database  or  knowledge 
base. 

C.  Decision  Logic  Subsystem 

This  subsystem  provides  the  main  decision  logic  of  the  system.  It 
provides  appropriate  windows  for  either  collecting  selection 
information  from  the  user  or  providing  information  to  the  user.  It 
accepts  interactive  input  from  the  user  via  the  User  Interface 
Subsystem.  It  leads  the  user  through  the  decision  process, 
responding  to  user  actions,  and  accessing  the  Knowledge  Base 
Subsystem  as  necessary. 

D.  Knowledge  Base  Subsystem 

This  subsystem  provides  access  to  both  the  database  and  the 
knowledge  base  of  the  system.  It  is  the  only  mechanism  for  storing 
and  retrieving  system  information. 


1.3  Definitions,  Acronyms,  and  Abbreviations 

APSE  -  Ada  Programming  Support  Environment  -  the  name  given  to 
a  software  engineering  environment  designed  to  support  the  full  life 
cycle  of  both  technical  and  management  activities  involved  in 
developing  a  software  system  in  Ada.  Because  environments  with 
such  complete  support  do  not  yet  exist,  the  name  is  also  currently 
used  for  any  set  of  tools  which  supports  development  in  Ada. 

chunk  -  a  logical  grouping  of  information,  typically  text,  which 
embodies  a  single  concept  or  idea  and  is  small  enough  to  be  viewed 
at  one  time. 

DSS  -  Decision  Support  System  -  the  term  for  a  software  system 
which  supports  a  decision  maker  in  arriving  at  an  important  decision 
This  term  is  typically  used  for  a  system  supporting  a  process  which 
is  not  well  structured  and  not  well  understood.  Such  a  system  does 
not  necessarily  come  up  with  single  answers  for  the  decision  maker. 
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This  is  in  contrast  with  an  expert  system  which  typically  supports  a 
well  understood  process  and  provides  a  single  answer  to  the  problem 
in  question. 

evaluation  data  -  the  raw  evaluation  data  which  comes  from  sources 
outside  this  system  (for  example,  the  statistical  data  resulting  from 
the  evaluation  of  a  compiler) 

evaluation  criteria  -  characteristics  by  which  the  goodness  of  the 
software  is  measured  (for  example,  the  usability  of  the  software) 

evaluation  features  -  characteristics  which  are  either  present  or 
absent  in  the  software,  and  no  measure  of  goodness  is  associated 
with  them  (for  example,  a  particular  hardware/operating  system 
configuration  required  for  running  the  software) 

hypertext  -  a  nonlinear  method  for  organizing  textual  chunks 

weighting  factor  -  a  number  associated  with  the  importance  of  either 
an  evaluation  criteria  or  feature,  where  the  larger  the  number,  the 
more  important  the  criteria  or  feature  in  the  software  selection 
process 

window  -  information  viewed  together  on  the  screen  and  usually 
enclosed  in  a  box,  possibly  including  both  text  and  graphics,  which 
comprises  a  complete  chunk  of  information.  It  may  or  may  not 
actually  fill  the  entire  screen. 


1.4  References 

[1]  P.  K.  Lawlis,  Supporting  Selection  Decisions  Based  on  the 
Technical  Evaluation  of  Ada  Environments  and  Their  Components, 
PhD  Dissertation  Proposal,  Arizona  State  University,  28  October  1988. 
(The  bibliography  of  this  document  contains  extensive  additional 
references.) 

[2]  P.  K.  Lawlis,  Test  Plan  for  Ada  Software  Selection  assISTant 
(ASSIST),  produced  as  part  of  PhD  dissertation  work,  Arizona  State 
University,  9  March  1989. 
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1.5  Overview 

Section  2  provides  a  perspective  on  the  requirements  for  ASSIST, 
and  then  Section  3  provides  the  specific  system  requirements. 


2.  General  Description 
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The  given  requirements  were  produced  as  a  part  of  the  academic 
research  for  a  PhD  dissertation.  As  a  part  of  the  research,  a  system 
prototype  was  developed.  The  evaluation  of  the  prototype  provided 
feedback  to  this  document. 


2.1  Product  Perspective 

This  is  a  stand  alone  product.  It  is  intended  to  be  run  on 
contemporary  engineering  workstation. 


2.2  Product  Functions 

Input  -  the  system  will  have  the  ability  to  input  evaluation 
information  into  its  database  and  knowledge  base.  It  will  also 
provide  for  interactive  input  of  select*  from  the  user. 

Processing  -  The  system  will  determine  the  nature  of  the  software  to 
be  selected,  and  then  it  will  employ  user-chosen  evaluation  features 
and  criteria  to  determine  the  recommendations  to  be  provided  to  the 
decision  maker  user.  The  user  will  be  able  to  select  from  various 
features  and  criteria  at  multiple  levels  of  detail,  and  to  provide 
relative  weighting  factors  for  each  selected  feature  and  criterion. 

The  system  will  provide  consistency  in  the  application  of  these 
selections  to  the  information  in  the  database,  using  the  knowledge  in 
the  knowledge  base  to  determine  how  to  apply  them. 

Output  -  Recommendations  and  other  information  will  be  provided  to 
the  user  interactively  and  at  multiple  levels  of  detail,  with  the  option 
that  it  may  also  be  printed. 


2.3  User  Characteristics 

The  regular  system  user  will  be  an  occasional  user  who  will  be  a 
decision  maker,  typically  a  technical  manager.  The  system  manager 
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will  set  up  the  database  and  the  knowledge  base  for  the  decision 
maker  to  use.  To  distinguish  between  the  two  in  this  document,  the 
term  "user"  will  always  refer  to  the  decision  maker. 


2.4  General  Constraints 

This  system  has  been  constrained  to  supporting  decisions  on  the 
selection  of  Ada  environments  and  their  components.  The 
implementation  of  the  Decision  Logic  Subsystem  will  be  affected  by 
this  constraint,  but  all  of  the  other  subsystems,  and  all  of  the 
subsystem  interfaces,  will  be  appropriate  for  any  software  selection 
process  in  general. 


2.5  Assumptions  and  Dependencies 

The  hardware  available  for  the  system  is  assumed  to  be  a  computer 
system  which  can  provide  adequate  disk  storage  space  for  as  much 
evaluation  data  as  is  available,  acceptable  execution  speed,  and  a 
user  interface  which  includes  graphics  capabilities  as  well  as  both 
keyboard  and  mouse  input.  The  software  will  be  implemented  either 
in  Ada  or  some  higher  level  object  oriented  language.  Adequate 
software  tools  which  can  support  an  interactive  user  interface  using 
both  text  and  graphics  is  assumed. 


3.  Specific  Requirements 
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This  section  details  the  individual,  specific  software  system 
requirements.  Each  of  these  requirements  is  cross-referenced  to 
other  sections  of  this  document.  Cross-referenced  sections  are  given 
in  brackets  at  the  beginning  of  each  requirement  statement.  Each 
requirement  may  be  verified  by  inspection  during  testing  unless 
another  method  is  specified. 


3.1  Functional  Requirements 

3.1.  A  The  following  requirements  apply  to  the  process  of  entering 
evaluation  information  into  the  database: 

3.1. A.1  [1.2.8,  1.2.B,  2.2,  2.3]  Evaluation  data  collected  from  outside 

sources  can  be  entered  into  the  system  database.  This  data  can  be 
accepted  either  interactively  or  from  a  file.  For  data  accepted  from  a 

file,  the  system  will  be  able  to  accept  evaluation  data  from  at  least 

two  different  file  formats,  at  least  one  of  which  will  be  based  on  the 
use  of  keywords  in  the  data  file.  The  system  must  convert  the  input 
into  the  proper  form  for  the  database. 

3.1. A.2  [1.2.8,  1.2.B,  1.2.D,  2.2]  Evaluation  data  already  in  the 

database  may  be  changed  or  deleted  interactively. 

3.1. A.3  [1.2.8,  1.2.A,  1.2.B,  1.2.D,  2,2]  All  input  to  the  database  will  be 

processed  by  the  Knowledge  Acquisition  Subsystem.  Interactive 
entries  will  be  input  via  the  User  Interface  Subsystem.  The  database 
will  be  accessed  only  via  the  Knowledge  Base  Subsystem. 

Verification  of  this  requirement  requires  code  inspection  in  addition 
to  regular  testing  procedures.  It  must  be  verified  that  the  only 
mechanism  for  input  to  the  database  is  provided  in  the  Knowledge 
Acquisition  Subsystem,  and  it  must  also  be  verified  that  the  only 
access  to  the  database  comes  through  the  Knowledge  Base 
Subsystem. 
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3.1.A.4  [1.2.D]  The  Knowledge  Base  Subsystem  will  provide  a 
mechanism  for  consistency  checking  among  the  entries  in  its 
database. 


3.1.  B  The  following  requirements  apply  to  the  process  of  entering 
information  into  the  knowledge  base: 

3.1. B.1  [1.2.9,  1.2.B,  1.2.D,  2.2]  Knowledge  of  evaluation  features  and 
criteria  in  the  system  knowledge  base  can  be  added  to,  changed,  or 
deleted  interactively. 

3.1. B.2  [1.2.9,  1.2.A,  1.2.B,  1.2.D,  2.2]  All  interactive  input  to  the 
knowledge  base  will  be  processed  by  the  Knowledge  Acquisition 
Subsystem  via  the  User  Interface  Subsystem,  and  the  knowledge 
base  will  be  accessed  only  via  the  Knowledge  Base  Subsystem. 

Verification  of  this  requirement  requires  code  inspection  in  addition 
to  regular  testing  procedures.  It  must  be  verified  that  the  only 
mechanism  for  input  to  the  knowledge  base  is  provided  in  the 
Knowledge  Acquisition  Subsystem,  and  it  must  also  be  verified  that 
the  only  access  to  the  knowledge  base  comes  through  the  Knowledge 
Base  Subsystem. 

3.1. B.3  [1.2.D]  The  Knowledge  Base  Subsystem  will  provide  a 
mechanism  for  consistency  checking  among  the  entries  in  its 
knowledge  base. 


3.1. C  The  following  requirements  apply  to  interactive  input  by  the 
decision  maker: 

3.1. C.1  [1.2.1,  1.2.7,  1.2.C,  2.2]  The  user  feature  and  criteria  selections 
can  be  entered  either  interactively  or  from  a  file  saved  from  a 
previous  session. 

3.1. C.2  [1.2.1,  2.2]  If  entering  feature  and  criteria  selections 
interactively,  the  user  will  have  the  ability  to  make  changes  to  any 
part  of  the  selections  at  any  time,  rather  than  being  restricted  to 
entering  selections  in  only  one  particular  order. 
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3.1. C.3  [1.2.1,  1.2.7,  2.2]  After  entering  feature  and  criteria  selections 
from  a  file,  the  user  will  be  able  to  make  interactive  modifications  to 
these  selections  just  as  if  they  had  been  entered  interactively  in  the 
first  place. 

3.1. C.4  [1.2.1,  1.2.3,  1.2.5,  1.2.8,  1.2.9,  2.2]  Input  will  be  verified  by 
the  system  as  it  is  entered.  If  the  input  is  not  appropriate,  it  will  be 
discarded  and  new  input  will  be  requested.  Appropriate  informative 
error  messages  will  be  provided. 


3.1. D  The  following  requirements  apply  to  system  outputs: 

3.1. D.1  [1.2.7,  2.2]  The  selection  features  and  criteria  can  be  saved  to 
a  file  at  any  time  during  a  session  by  a  single  user  action.  This  file 
can  then  be  used  in  a  subsequent  session. 

3.1. D.2  [1.2.5,  2.2]  At  any  time  during  a  session,  the  user  can  cause 
the  information  in  the  current  window  to  be  sent  to  the  printer.  An 
option  will  be  available  to  the  user  to  print  the  information  exactly 
as  it  looks  in  the  window  or  else  to  print  a  report  which  clearly 
provides  all  or  some  portion  of  the  information  which  is  displayed  in 
the  window. 

3.1. D.3  [1.2.2,  2.2]  After  the  user  has  completely  specified  all 
required  selection  features  and  criteria,  the  system  will  provide  the 
user  with  windows  of  evaluation  recommendations,  information,  and 
analysis  at  multiple  levels  of  detail.  The  first  (highest)  level  of  detail 
will  provide  recommendations  to  the  user,  while  the  second  level  of 
detail  will  provide  analysis  information.  This  analysis  information 
will  include  an  explanation  of  calculations  used  to  arrive  at  the 
recommendations,  and  it  will  provide  the  user  with  the  ability  to 
change  parameters  used  in  these  calculations.  Further  levels  will 
provide  progressively  more  detailed  information  until  the  lowest 
level  will  provide  the  user  with  the  evaluation  data  from  the 
database. 


3.1.E  The  following  requirements  apply  to  system  processing: 
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3.1. E.1  [1.2.3]  Any  icons  or  other  conventions  used  will  be  clearly 
explained  to  the  user  at  the  beginning  of  a  session.  Optionally,  the 
information  will  be  available  in  a  help  window,  via  one  mouse  click 
or  one  keystroke,  to  the  user  who  wants  to  see  such  explanations.  In 
any  case,  the  display  of  the  help  window  containing  such 
explanations  will  be  an  option  available  to  the  user  from  any 
window. 

3.1. E.2  [1.2.3]  The  active  window  will  clearly  invite  one  or  more  of 
the  following  responses  from  the  user: 

(a)  One  or  more  choices,  as  appropriate,  may  be  selected  by  the  click 
of  a  mouse  (or  equivalent)  in  a  clearly  marked  area  of  the  screen 
which  is  associated  with  a  (clear)  description  of  the  choice. 

(b)  An  action  may  be  selected  by  the  click  of  a  mouse  (or  equivalent) 
in  a  clearly  marked  area  of  the  screen  which  is  associated  with  a 
(clear)  description  of  the  action. 

(c)  Text  may  be  input  from  the  keyboard  into  a  field  which  is 
highlighted  on  the  screen  and/or  where  the  cursor  is  located. 

3.1. E.3  [1.2.1,  1.2.3,  1.2.6,  1.2.C,  2.2]  The  system  will  clearly  lead  the 
decision  maker  through  the  process  of  selecting  features  and  criteria 
in  preparation  for  the  summary  of  recommendations  and  information 
to  be  provided  to  the  decision  maker.  This  process  must  be  complete 
before  the  summary  can  be  provided. 

3.1. E.4  [1.2.6,  2.2]  The  system  will  determine  from  the  decision 
maker  the  type  of  software  about  which  to  make  recommendations. 
The  software  type  may  be  specified  as  a  particular  individual  tool,  a 
particular  tool  set,  the  software  which  will  support  a  particular  life 
cycle  activity,  or  an  entire  APSE. 

3.1. E.5  [1.2.6,  2.2]  The  application  area  for  the  software  will  be 
specified  by  the  decision  maker.  This  information  will  be  used  to 
assist  the  decision  maker  by  suggesting  features  and  criteria  which 
are  usually  important  in  making  software  selections  for  the 
particular  application  area. 
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3.1. E.6  [1.2.1,  1.2.C,  1.2.D,  2.2]  The  system  will  provide  the  decision 
maker  with  suggested  features  for  selection.  Other  features  may  be 
added  by  the  user,  but  they  must  be  consistent  with  the  features  in 
the  knowledge  base.  The  system  will  also  provide  the  capability  for 
using  multiple  levels  of  detail  for  feature  specification.  At  the  finest 
level  of  detail  for  any  given  feature,  the  user  will  be  able  to  specify 
that  feature  to  the  finest  level  of  detail  consistent  with  the 
knowledge  in  the  system  knowledge  base  for  handling  that  feature. 
The  system  will  provide  default  weights  for  all  features  selected,  and 
the  user  will  also  be  able  to  change  those  weights. 

Verification  of  this  requirement  requires  an  inspection  of  the 
knowledge  base  in  addition  to  regular  testing  procedures.  It  must  be 
verified  that  all  choices  provided  to  the  user  are  consistent  with  the 
knowledge  in  the  knowledge  base. 

3.1. E.7  [1.2.1,  1.2.C,  1.2.D,  2.2]  The  system  will  provide  the  decision 
maker  with  suggested  criteria  for  selection.  Other  criteria  may  be 
added  by  the  user,  but  they  must  be  consistent  with  the  criteria  in 
the  knowledge  base.  The  system  will  also  provide  the  capability  for 
using  multiple  levels  of  detail  for  criteria  specification.  At  the  finest 
level  of  detail  for  any  given  criterion,  the  user  will  be  able  to  specify 
that  criterion  to  the  finest  level  of  detail  consistent  with  the 
knowledge  in  the  system  knowledge  base  for  handling  that  criterion. 
The  system  will  provide  default  weights  for  all  criteria  selected,  and 
the  user  will  also  be  able  to  change  those  weights. 

Verification  of  this  requirement  requires  an  inspection  of  the 
knowledge  base  in  addition  to  regular  testing  procedures.  It  must  be 
verified  that  all  choices  provided  to  the  user  are  consistent  with  the 
knowledge  in  the  knowledge  base. 

3.1. E.8  [1.2.1,  1.2.3,  1.2.D,  2.2]  When  making  selections,  the  decision 
maker  will  usually  not  be  required  to  enter  words  using  the 
keyboard.  Choices  will  be  provided  which  will  require  either  a  click 
of  a  mouse  or  one  keystroke  to  select,  except  in  cases  where  this  is 
not  practical.  Selection  choices  will  not  be  implemented  so  as  to 
restrict  the  decision  maker  from  having  flexibility  in  making  choices. 
However,  it  will  ensure  that  selections  always  be  valid  and  consistent 
with  the  current  system  knowledge  base. 
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Verification  of  this  requirement  requires  an  inspection  of  the 
knowledge  base  in  addition  to  regular  testing  procedures.  It  must  be 
verified  that  the  choices  provided  by  the  system  are  consistent  with 
the  knowledge  in  the  knowledge  base. 

3.1. E.9  [1.2.2,  1.2.C,  1.2.D,  2.2]  The  system  will  provide  a  summary  of 
recommendations  and  other  information  to  the  decision  maker  after 
the  selection  of  features  and  criteria  has  been  completed.  All 
recommendations  and  information  provided  will  be  based  on  the 
evaluation  information  data  in  the  database,  and  this  data  will  be 
treated  in  accordance  with  the  feature  and  criteria  knowledge 
provided  in  the  knowledge  base. 

Verification  of  this  requirement  requires  an  inspection  of  the 
database  and  the  knowledge  base  in  addition  to  regular  testing 
procedures.  It  must  be  verified  that  the  results  provided  by  the 
system  are  consistent  with  the  data  in  the  database  and  the 
knowledge  in  the  knowledge  base. 

3.1. E.10  [1.2.2,  1.2.C,  1.2.D,  2.2]  The  system  will  provide  the  decision 
maker  with  multiple  levels  of  detail  for  viewing  the  summary  of 
recommendations  and  other  information.  At  the  finest  level  of  detail, 
the  user  will  be  able  to  review  the  actual  data  in  the  system 
database. 

Verification  of  this  requirement  requires  an  inspection  of  the 
database  in  addition  to  regular  testing  procedures.  It  must  be 
verified  that  the  results  provided  by  the  system  at  the  finest  level  of 
detail  are  the  data  in  the  database. 

3.1. E.11  [1.2.6]  A  form  of  graphical  browser  will  be  available  for  the 
user  to  view  at  any  time  to  maintain  a  perspective  of  the 
organization  of  the  system  processing,  as  well  as  how  the  current 
activity  fits  into  this  processing. 

3.1. E.12  [1.2.4,  2.2]  At  any  time  during  a  session,  the  user  can  cause 
the  system  to  display  a  summary  of  the  current  selections  and/or  the 
reasoning  used  to  get  the  summary  of  recommendations  and 
information  resulting  from  the  current  selections. 
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3.1. E.13  [1.2.3]  During  periods  of  delay,  when  the  system  is 
processing  before  putting  a  new  display  on  the  screen,  the  system 
will  always  provide  the  user  with  a  clear  indication  that  the  system 
is  working. 

3.1. E.14  [1.2.3,  1.2.C]  The  user  will  be  able  to  quit  from  the  system  at 
any  time.  However,  a  reminder  will  always  be  given  that  the  user 
may  want  to  save  the  current  selections  first  (if  that  has  not  already 
been  done). 

3.1. E.15  [1.2.3]  At  any  time  that  a  user  request  cannot  be  satisfied  or 
an  error  condition  occurs,  an  appropriate  informative  message  will 
be  provided  to  the  user,  and  regular  program  execution  will  continue. 

3.1. E.16  [1.2.3]  On-line  help  will  always  be  available,  with  the  click  of 
a  mouse  or  one  keystroke,  to  give  more  complete  explanations  for 
the  options  possible  from  the  current  window. 


3.2  Performance  Requirements 

All  times  given  in  this  section  refer  to  "wall  clock"  time,  which  can  be 
verified  with  a  stop  watch. 

3.2.1  [1.2.3,  2.2]  The  system  must  have  a  response  time  of  less  than  5 
seconds  from  the  time  of  any  interactive  input  causing  a  new 
window  to  be  displayed  until  that  new  window  is  displayed  on  the 
screen. 

3.2.2  [1.2.3]  A  window  must  be  displayed  in  its  entirety,  from  first 
pixel  to  last,  in  less  than  2  seconds. 

3.2.3  [1.2.3]  The  average  response  time  for  each  interactive  input, 
except  for  the  processing  which  displays  summary  recommendations, 
will  be  less  than  3  seconds. 

3.2.4  [1.2.3]  The  full  response  time  for  the  processing  which  displays 
summary  recommendations  will  be  expected  to  vary  greatly 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  data  in  the  database.  However,  the 
maximum  delay  time  between  displays  of  at  least  some  portion  of 
the  summary  output  will  be  30  seconds,  and  the  total  delay  time  will 
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not  exceed  1  second  for  every  evaluation  in  the  database  which  is 
processed  for  the  type  of  software  specified  by  the  user. 

3.2.5  [1.2.8,  1.2.9,  1.2.D]  The  size  of  the  database  and  knowledge  base 
used  by  the  system  will  only  be  restricted  by  the  size  of  the  storage 
area  available.  It  will  not  be  artificially  restricted  by  the  system. 

Verification  of  this  requirement  requires  code  inspection  in  addition 
to  regular  testing  procedures.  It  must  be  verified  that  the  code 
contains  no  artificial  restrictions  on  the  size  of  the  database  or  the 
knowledge  base. 

3.3  Design  Constraints 

3.3.1  [1.2.C]  The  knowledge  of  what  the  system  should  do  with  the 
evaluation  data  in  the  database  is  contained  in  the  knowledge  base. 
The  knowledge  base  contains  the  evaluation  features  and  criteria  to 
be  used  as  well  as  the  specifics  of  how  they  should  be  used.  This 
means  that  changes  to  the  knowledge  base  will  change  how  the 
system  will  deal  with  the  information  in  the  database. 

Verification  of  this  requirement  requires  an  inspection  of  the 
knowledge  base  in  addition  to  regular  testing  procedures.  It  must  be 
verified  that  the  knowledge  base  contains  the  knowledge  for  how  to 
use  the  evaluation  features  and  criteria. 

3.3.2  [1.2.C]  The  main  system  logic  in  the  Decision  Logic  Subsystem 
will  access  the  algorithms  which  use  the  knowledge  in  the  knowledge 
base  to  determine  how  to  deal  with  the  data  in  the  database. 

However,  the  logic  will  work  based  only  on  the  form  of  the 
knowledge,  not  the  content. 

Verification  of  this  requirement  requires  code  inspection  in  addition 
to  regular  testing  procedures.  It  must  be  verified  that  no  code  in  the 
Decision  Logic  Subsystem  relies  on  specific  contents  of  the  knowledge 
base  nor  has  any  knowledge  information  "hard  coded". 

3.3.3  [1.2.A,  1.2.B,  1.2.C,  1.2.D]  Each  of  the  subsystems  will  be 
independent  of  each  other's  implementation.  Each  will  depend  only 
on  explicitly  defined  interfaces  to  use  another's  resources. 
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Verification  of  this  requirement  requires  code  inspection  in  addition 
to  regular  testing  procedures.  It  must  be  verified  that  no  code  of  any 
subsystem  contains  direct  access  to  another  subsystem  domain 
without  using  the  defined  interfaces. 


3.4  Attributes 

3.4.1  [1.2.3,  1.2.8,  1.2.9,  1.2  .B,  2.2,  2.3]  The  expected  system  user  is 
the  decision  maker.  The  system  will  provide  a  mechanism  for  a 
system  manager  to  use  the  Knowledge  Acquisition  Subsystem  to 
modify  the  database  and/or  the  knowledge  base,  but  this  mechanism 
will  not  be  visible  to  the  decision  maker. 

3.4.2  [1.2.3]  The  system  will  always  present  an  active  window  to  the 
user.  One  window  will  not  disappear  without  another  immediately 
appearing. 

3.4.3  [1.2.3]  If  other  windows  in  addition  to  the  active  window  are  on 
the  screen,  the  active  window  will  always  be  clearly  marked  and 
fully  visible. 

3.4.4  [1.2.3]  Screen  windows  will  be  able  to  provide  graphics  and/or 
text. 

3.4.5  [1.2.3]  The  user  will  not  be  restricted  to  "backing  out"  from  a 
particular  level  of  processing  (such  as  when  viewing  lower  levels  of 
detail)  by  retracing  steps  through  every  window  that  led  there.  The 
system  must  (at  least  appear  to)  employ  the  hypertext  concept  of 
nonlinear  organization  of  chunks  of  information. 

3.4.6  [2.1,  2.5]  The  system  must  run  on  a  contemporary  workstation 
which  provides  both  graphics  and  textual  capabilities. 
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Test  Plan  for  ASSIST 


1.  System  Description 
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This  is  a  test  plan  for  a  decision  support  system  (DSS)  called  the  Ada 
Software  Selection  assISTant  (ASSIST).  ASSIST's  purpose  is  to 
support  decisions  on  the  selection  of  Ada  environments  and  their 
components,  where  the  selection  is  based  on  the  technical  evaluation 
of  the  software. 


1,1  Subsystems 

The  following  subsystems  are  defined  for  ASSIST: 

1)  User  Interface  Subsystem 

This  subsystem  provides  the  resources  for  developing  the  screen 
windows  and  reports  and  for  capturing  user  input.  This  subsystem 
does  not  provide  the  logic  for  directing  system  processing. 

2)  Knowledge  Acquisition  Subsystem 

This  subsystem  handles  the  acquisition  of  evaluation  data  for  the 
database  and  the  acquisition  of  criteria  knowledge  for  the  knowledge 
base.  It  accepts  data  or  knowledge  input  via  the  User  Interface 
Subsystem  in  any  number  of  predefined  formats,  and  it  provides  for 
the  conversion  of  the  input  into  the  appropriate  form  for  entry  into 
the  system  database  and  knowledge  base.  It  accesses  the  Knowledge 
Base  Subsystem  to  store  the  input  into  the  database  or  knowledge 
base. 

3)  Decision  Logic  Subsystem 

This  subsystem  provides  the  main  decision  logic  of  the  system.  It 
provides  appropriate  windows  for  either  collecting  selection 
information  from  the  user  or  providing  information  to  the  user.  It 
accepts  interactive  input  from  the  user  via  the  User  Interface 
Subsystem.  It  leads  the  user  through  the  decision  process, 
responding  to  user  actions,  and  accessing  the  Knowledge  Base 
Subsystem  as  necessary. 
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4)  Knowledge  Base  Subsystem 

This  subsystem  provides  access  to  both  the  database  and  the 
knowledge  base  of  the  system.  It  is  the  only  mechanism  for  storing 
and  retrieving  system  information. 


1.2  Targets 

This  system  is  targeted  for  a  contemporary  engineering  workstation. 
The  hardware  available  for  the  system  is  assumed  to  be  a  computer 
system  which  can  provide  adequate  disk  storage  space  for  as  much 
evaluation  data  as  is  available,  acceptable  execution  speed,  and  a 
user  interface  which  includes  graphics  capabilities  as  well  as  both 
keyboard  and  mouse  input.  The  software  will  be  implemented  either 
in  Ada  or  some  higher  level  object  oriented  language.  Adequate 
software  tools  which  can  support  an  interactive  user  interface  using 
both  text  and  graphics  is  assumed. 

The  initial  specific  target  is  the  Macintosh  II  running  HyperCard,  an 
Ada  development  environment,  and  database  software  which  is  very 
efficient  for  large  amounts  of  data.  This  is  an  immediate  outgrowth 
of  the  system  prototype,  which  is  done  entirely  in  HyperCard  (using 
its  HyperTalk  language)  on  the  Macintosh  II. 


2.  Specific  Test  Objectives 
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The  general  testing  approach  is  to  first  identify  specific  test 
objectives  for  each  of  the  areas  of  correctness  of  system  functions, 
performance,  and  general  system  attributes.  From  these  test 
objectives,  test  cases  are  developed.  These  test  cases  are  then 
combined  into  scenarios,  and  the  scenarios  are  run  as  the  system 
tests.  Problems  identified  during  system  testing  are  fixed,  and  then 
regression  testing  follows. 

In  this  chapter,  the  test  objectives  are  identified  and  numbered.  The 
organization  is  similar  to  that  used  for  the  system  requirements. 


2.1  Correctness  of  System  Functions 

Extensive  testing  is  required  to  determine  if  a  system  is  functioning 
correctly.  For  ASSIST,  the  functions  to  be  tested  are  in  the  areas  of 
database  input,  knowledge  base  input,  user  input,  output,  and  system 
processing. 


2.1.1  Database  Input 

Database  input  will  be  tested  in  the  areas  of  input  conversion, 
updates  and  deletions,  access,  consistency  checking,  and  visibility  to 
the  decision  maker. 


2. 1.1.1  Input  Conversion 

2. 1.1. 1.1  To  determine  if  the  database  input  is  converted  properly 
from  at  least  2  different  formats. 


2. 1.1. 1.2  To  determine  if  the  database  input  is  converted  properly 
from  interactive  input. 
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2.1. 1.2  Updates  and  Deletions 

2. 1.1. 2.1  To  determine  if  database  updates  are  accomplished 
properly. 

2. 1.1. 2.2  To  determine  if  database  deletions  are  accomplished 
properly. 


2. 1.1.3  Access 

2. 1.1. 3.1  To  determine  if  the  database  is  accessed  properly. 

2. 1.1.4  Consistency  Checking 

2. 1.1. 4.1  To  determine  if  the  Knowledge  Base  Subsystem  provides 
appropriate  consistency  checking  for  database  input. 


2.1.1.5  Visibility  to  Decision  Maker 

2.1. 1.5.1  To  verify  that  the  system  manager  can  get  proper  access  to 
the  database  without  the  process  being  visible  to  the  decision  maker. 


2.1.2  Knowledge  Base  Input 

Knowledge  base  input  will  be  tested  in  the  areas  of  input,  updates 
and  deletions,  access,  consistency  checking,  and  visibility  to  the 
decision  maker. 


2. 1.2.1  Input 

2. 1.2. 1.1  To  determine  if  the  interactive  knowledge  base  input  is 
properly  handled. 


2. 1.2.2  Updates  and  Deletions 
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2. 1.2. 2.1  To  determine  if  knowledge  base  updates  are  accomplished 
properly. 

2.1. 2.2.2  To  determine  if  knowledge  base  deletions  are  accomplished 
properly. 


2. 1.2.3  Access 

2.1. 2.3.1  To  determine  if  the  knowledge  base  is  accessed  properly. 


2. 1.2. 4  Consistency  Checking 

2.1. 2.4.1  To  determine  if  the  Knowledge  Base  Subsystem  provides 
appropriate  consistency  checking  for  knowledge  base  input. 

2.1.2.5  Visibility  to  Decision  Maker 

2.1. 2.5.1  To  verify  that  the  system  manager  can  get  proper  access  to 
the  knowledge  base  without  the  process  being  visible  to  the  decision 
maker. 


2.1.3  User  Input 

User  input  will  be  tested  in  the  areas  of  method  and  the  order  of 
selections. 


2. 1.3.1  Method 

2. 1.3. 1.1  To  determine  if  valid  user  inputs  are  processed  correctly. 

2. 1.3. 1.2  To  determine  if  the  user  can  save  all  selections  made  in  the 
software  selection  process. 

2.1. 3. 1.3  To  determine  if  the  saved  selections  can  be  retrieved  and 
then  used  as  if  they  had  been  selected  interactively. 
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2.1.3.2  Order  of  Selections 

2.1. 3.2.1  To  determine  if  selections  can  be  made  out  of  the  normal 
order. 

2.1. 3.2.2  To  determine  if  changes  can  be  made  to  the  user  selections. 


2.1.4  Output 

Output  will  be  tested  in  the  areas  of  printer  output,  summary 
information  displayed  in  a  window  on  the  screen,  and  selections 
saved  to  disk. 


2. 1.4.1  Printer 

2. 1.4. 1.1  To  determine  if  the  entire  window  on  the  screen  can  be 
printed. 

2. 1.4. 1.2  To  determine  if  a  field  in  the  window  on  the  screen  can  be 
printed. 

2. 1.4.2.  Displayed  Summary  Information 

2.1. 4.2.1  To  determine  if  the  system  will  correctly  not  produce 
summary  information  until  all  selections  have  been  properly  made. 

2.1. 4.2.2  To  determine  if  the  system  will  correctly  produce  summary 
recommendation  information  at  the  highest  level  of  output  detail. 

2.1. 4.2.3.  To  determine  if  the  system  will  correctly  produce  analysis 
information  at  the  second  level  of  detail. 

2. 1.4.2. 4  To  determine  if  the  system  will  correctly  produce  lower 
level  information  at  successively  lower  levels  of  detail. 
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2.1. 4.2.5  To  determine  if  the  system  will  correctly  produce 
evaluation  data  at  the  lowest  level  of  detail. 


2.1.4.3  Selections  Saved  to  Disk 

2.1. 4.3.1  To  determine  if  the  saved  selections  are  saved  to  disk  for 
permanent  storage. 


2.1.5  System  Processing 

System  processing  will  be  tested  by  testing  the  help  system,  the 
reasoning  process  option,  and  each  of  the  activities  which  occurs 
during  the  normal  process  of  making  selections  and  obtaining  the 
resulting  summary  display. 

2. 1.5.1  Help  System 

2.1. 5. 1.1  To  determine  if  the  system  provides  adequate  and 
appropriate  explanations  at  the  beginning  of  the  program  execution. 

2. 1.5. 1.2  To  determine  if  adequate  and  appropriate  help  is  always 
available  during  the  selection  process. 

2. 1.5. 1.3  To  determine  if  a  graphical  browser  is  always  available 
during  processing  to  show  the  current  location  and  to  permit 
changing  location  in  the  selection  process. 

2.1.5.2  Reasoning  Process  Option 

2.1. 5.2.1  To  determine  if  the  reasoning  process  option  properly 
reviews  the  selections  which  have  been  made  and,  if  appropriate, 
provides  a  summary  of  the  results. 


2. 1.5.3  Normal  System  Processing 


Normal  system  processing  will  be  tested  by  testing  the  areas  of 
software  type  selection,  application  area  selection,  feature  selections, 
criteria  selections,  making  choices,  and  consistency. 


2. 1.5.3. 1  Software  Type  Selection 

2. 1.5. 3. 1.1  To  determine  if  selecting  the  software  type  is  properly 
handled  as  a  part  of  the  selection  process. 


2. 1.5. 3.2  Application  Area  Selection 

2. 1.5. 3. 2.1  To  determine  if  selecting  the  application  area  is  properly 
handled  as  a  part  of  the  selection  process. 


2.1.5.3.3  Feature  Selections 

2. 1.5. 3. 3.1  To  determine  if  the  suggested  feature  selections  are 
appropriate  for  the  selected  application  area. 

2. 1.5. 3. 3. 2  To  determine  if  multiple  levels  of  features  selections  are 
available. 

2. 1.5. 3.3.3  To  determine  if  the  finest  level  of  detail  available  for 
feature  selections  is  consistent  with  the  knowledge  base. 

2. 1.5. 3. 3.4  To  determine  if  features  may  be  added  to  the  suggested 
feature  selections. 

2. 1.5. 3. 3.5  To  determine  if  default  weights  are  given  to  feature 
selections  and  if  the  user  has  the  option  to  change  them. 
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2. 1.5.3. 4  Criteria  Selections 

2.1. 5.3.4. 1  To  determine  if  the  suggested  criteria  selections  are 
appropriate  for  the  selected  application  area. 

2.1.5.3.4.2  To  determine  if  multiple  levels  of  criteria  selections  are 
available. 

2.1.5.3.4.3  To  determine  if  the  finest  level  of  detail  available  for 
criteria  selections  is  consistent  with  the  knowledge  base. 

2.1.5.3.4.4  To  determine  if  criteria  may  be  added  to  the  suggested 
criteria  selections. 

2. 1.5. 3. 4.5  To  determine  if  default  weights  are  given  to  criteria 
selections  and  if  the  user  has  the  option  to  change  them. 


2.1.5.3.5  Making  Choices 

2.1.5.3.5.1  To  determine  if  the  user  is  usually  presented  with  choices 
which  require  only  either  a  mouse  click  or  a  single  keystroke  to 
select  rather  than  being  required  to  type  responses. 

2. 1.5 .3 .5. 2  To  determine  if  the  user  is  not  restricted  by  the  simplified 
selection  process. 

2.1.5.3.5.3  To  determine  if  the  choices  given  to  the  user  are  valid  and 
consistent  with  the  knowledge  base. 


2. 1.5.3. 6  Consistency 

2. 1.5. 3.6.1  To  determine  if  the  output  summary  is  consistent  with  the 
data  in  the  database  and  the  knowledge  in  the  knowledge  base. 
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2.2  Performance 

Performance  is  an  important  part  of  any  system.  For  this  system,  the 
performance  test  objectives  fall  into  the  categories  of  response  times 
and  size  constraints. 


2.2.1  Response  Times 

2.2. 1.1  To  determine  if  the  average  response  time  is  adequate  when 
the  user  provides  an  input  which  results  in  a  system  action. 

2.2. 1.2  To  determine  if  the  response  time  is  adequate  when 
displaying  a  window. 

2.2. 1.3  To  determine  if  the  response  time  is  adequate  when  the 
system  is  doing  summary  processing. 


2.2.2  Size  Constraints 

2.2.2. 1  To  determine  if  the  system  handles  constraints  on  the  size  of 
the  stored  database  and  knowledge  base  adequately. 


2.3  General  System  Attributes 

For  ASSIST,  general  system  attributes  fall  into  the  categories  of 
usability,  reliability,  and  subsystem  structure. 


2.3.1  Usability 

2.3. 1.1  To  determine  if  ASSIST  will  start  up  properly  from  a  "foreign" 
system  (not  one  used  for  its  development). 

2.3. 1.2  To  determine  if  each  instruction  is  clear  to  the  casual  user. 

2.3. 1.3  To  determine  if  the  interactive  user  procedures  for  the 
software  selection  process  are  simple,  direct,  and  correct. 
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2.3. 1.4  To  determine  if  the  user  receives  appropriate  feedback  after 
each  action  taken. 

2.3. 1.5  To  determine  if  the  user  can  quit  from  the  program  easily* 
but  with  appropriate  reminders,  to  preclude  inadvertent  loss  of 
information. 

2.3. 1.6  To  determine  if  the  system  meets  the  minimum  standards  for 
system  output  display. 


2.3.2  Reliability 

2.3.2. 1  To  determine  if  the  system  correctly  recognizes  error 
conditions. 

2.3.2.2  To  determine  if  the  system  produces  appropriate  messages 
for  error  conditions  encountered. 

2.3. 2.3  To  determine  if  the  system  continues  execution  after  an  error 
condition  has  occurred,  if  appropriate. 

2.3. 2.4  To  evaluate  system  integrity  if  execution  continues  after  an 
error  condition. 


2.3.3  Subsystem  Structure 

2.3.3. 1  To  determine  if  the  system  is  structured  using  the  correct 
subsystems. 

2.3. 3. 2  To  determine  if  the  subsystem  interfaces  are  the  only  means 
of  communication  among  the  subsystems. 


2.4  Scenarios 

Each  of  the  test  scenarios  will  test  a  combination  of  test  cases 
generated  from  the  above  test  objectives.  Hence,  the  objectives  for 
the  scenarios  are  more  general  statements  representing  combinations 
of  the  above  test  objectives. 
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2.4.1  To  determine  if  the  system  manager  capabilities  for  loading  the 
database  and  knowledge  base  work  properly. 

2.4.2  To  determine  if  the  user  selection  and  summary  display 
functions  work  correctly  when  making  no  changes  to  the  "normal" 
process  of  making  selections. 

2.4.3  To  determine  if  the  help  system  and  the  general  and  auxiliary 
functions  work  correctly,  and  if  performance  is  adequate. 

2.4.4  To  determine  if  the  user  selection  and  summary  display 
functions  work  correctly  when  making  changes,  including  changing 
the  order  of  selections. 

2.4.5  To  inspect  the  code  for  adherence  to  structuring  constraints. 


2.5  Regression  Testing 

Regression  testing  will  be  performed  as  necessary  after  problems 
have  been  encountered  with  the  tests  of  the  scenarios.  An  attempt 
will  be  made  to  test  as  much  as  possible,  and  at  least  one  full 
scenario,  during  each  testing  session.  The  lead  tester  will  decide  the 
extent  of  regression  testing  which  is  necessary  after  any  particular 
scenario  has  been  tested  and  software  changes  have  subsequently 
been  made  in  the  areas  tested. 
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Test  Descriptions 
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L'i< 


Test  Number  2.1 .1.1.1 _ 

Test  Obiective 


To  determine  if  the  database  input  is  converted  properly  from  at  least  2  different  formats. 


Data  should  be  loaded  from  files  using  2  different  formats,  each  of  which  is  different  from  the 
format  used  by  the  system  database.  The  database  should  then  be  inspected  to  ensure  that  the  data  is 
properly  converted.  The  system  should  also  be  run  once  using  the  new  database  to  ensure  that  no 
unusual  problems  occur  when  accessing  the  database. 


Requirements  JL 
Design  Reference  JL 


3.I.A.I.  3.1  .A.: 


O  O  <3 


Test  Number  2.1 .1.1.2  - 

Test  Obiective 


To  determine  if  the  database  input  is  converted  properly  from  interactive  input. 


Data  should  be  loaded  from  interactive  input.  The  database  should  then  be  inspected  to  ensure  that 
the  data  is  properly  converted.  The  system  should  also  be  run  once  using  the  new  database  to  ensure 
that  no  unusual  problems  occur  when  accessing  the  database. 


Requi  rements 


3.1.A-1.  3.I.A.; 


Design  Reference  .3.. 


O  C>  <3 
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Teat  Number  _ _ 

Test  Objective 


To  determine  if  database  updates  are  accomplished  property. 


Some  database  information  should  be  changed  interactively.  The  database  should  then  be  inspected 
for  proper  changes,  and  the  system  should  be  run  once  using  the  new  database  to  ensure  that  no 
unusual  problems  occur  when  accessing  the  database. 


Requirements  JLlASLJiLlAiL 

Design  Reference  2,  2.2,  3 _ 


00<3 


8 

A  .  . 

;■*  :  *v  ;*•-*  <  •  ••  • 

1  Teat  Humber 

2.1. 1.2.2 

1  Test  Objective 

|| To  determine  if  database  deletions  are  accomplished  properly.  || 

1 

proper  changes,  and  the  system  should  be  run  once  using  the  new  database  to  ensure  that  no  unusual 
problems  occur  when  accessing  the  database. 


Requirements 

Design  Reference  2xJL2*-3. . 


00^3 
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Test  Number  2.1 .1 .5.1 _ 

Test  Objective 


To  verify  that  the  system  manager  can  get  proper  access  to  the  database  without  the  process  being 
visible  to  the  decision  maker. 


Data  should  be  entered  into  the  database  both  interactively  and  from  a  file.  This  process  should  use 
the  Knowledge  Acquisition  Subsystem,  but  it  should  be  via  a  mechanism  not  visible  to  the  normal 
user. 


Requirements  JL 
Design  Reference  JL 


00<3 


Test  Number 


2.1 .2.1 .1 


Test  Objective 


To  determine  if  the  knowledge  in  the  knowledge  base  is  properly  handled. 


Knowledge  should  be  loaded  into  the  knowledge  base  from  interactive  input  The  knowledge  base 
should  then  be  inspected  to  ensure  that  the  data  is  properly  entered.  The  system  should  also  be  run 
once  using  the  new  knowledge  base  to  ensure  that  no  unusual  problems  occur  when  accessing  the 
knowledge  base. 


Requi  rements 


Design  Reference  1 


O  O  <9 
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•V 


Teat  Number 


2.1.2. 3.1 


Test  Objective 


To  determine  if  the  knowledge  base  is  accessed  properly. 


Code  must  be  inspected  to  ensure  that  no  knowledge  base  access  is  being  made  except  through  the 
interface  defined  by  the  Knowledge  Base  Subsystem. 


Requirements 

Design  Reference  2.  2-1 


O  O  <3 


Test  Number  &ULAJ. _ 

Test  Obiective 


To  determine  if  the  Knowledge  Base  Subsystem  provides  appropriate  consistency  checking  for 
knowledge  base  input.  _ 


The  attempt  should  be  made  to  enter  inconsistent  data  into  the  system  knowledge  base.  This  should  be 
rejected  by  the  system,  and  it  should  ask  for  user  response  to  determine  which  of  the  conflicting 
input  to  accept.  If  the  new  input  is  accepted,  the  old  should  be  discarded.  This  should  be  verified  by 
an  inspection  of  the  knowledge  base,  and  the  system  should  be  run  once  using  the  new  knowledge  base 
to  ensure  that  no  unusual  problems  occur  when  accessing  the  knowledge  base. 


Requirements 

Design  Reference  JLJLL. 


O  O  <3 
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Test  Number  2.1 .2.5.1 _ 

Test  Objective 


To  verify  that  the  system  manager  can  get  proper  access  to  the  knowledge  base  without  the  process 
being  visible  to  the  decision  maker.   


Knowledge  should  be  entered  into  the  knowledge  base  interactively.  This  process  should  use  the 
Knowledge  Acquisition  Subsystem,  but  it  should  be  via  a  mechanism  not  visible  to  the  normal  user. 


Reg  el  rennets 
Design  Reference 


OC><? 


Test  Nember  .2,  .L3,L, 1 _ 

Test  Objective 


To  determine  if  valid  user  inputs  are  processed  correctly. 


In  3  separate  runs  through  the  system  processing,  3  separate  sets  of  valid  selections  should  be 
entered.  These  should  be  accepted  by  the  system,  and  the  resulting  summaries  should  be  checked 
against  the  data  in  the  database  and  the  knowledge  in  the  knowledge  base  to  assure  that  the  results  are 
consistent  with  this  information.  The  first  set  of  selections  should  be  chosen  to  represent  'easy' 
selections,  using  defaults  made  available  by  the  system.  The  second  and  third  sets  should  require 
making  changes  to  the  defaults.  The  test  is  passed  only  if  there  are  no  discrepancies  found. 


Requirements 
Desiga  Reference 


OC><? 
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Test  Number 


M  .3.2.1 


Test  Objective 


To  determine  if  selections  can  be  made  out  of  the  normal  order. 


While  making  a  set  of  interactive  selections,  the  user  should  attempt  to  enter  selections  out  of  order. 
The  system  should  permit  the  out-of-order  selection  if  no  order  dependence  problem  exists. 
Otherwise,  if  an  order  dependence  has  not  been  satisfied,  it  should  gracefully  indicate  that  something 
else  must  be  done  first.  The  test  is  passed  if  all  selections  can  be  made  without  the  system  hanging, 
crashing,  or  otherwise  failing,  and  the  summary  is  provided. 


Regul  rt  meats 


Design  Reference  1.2.  1,2,4,.  1.2.5,  1,2.6.  1. 


O  O  <3 


■it 


Test  Number  .2J_-_3.,2J _ 

Test  Objective 


To  determine  if  changes  can  be  made  to  the  user  selections. 


After  making  a  set  of  interactive  selections  and  getting  a  summary,  the  user  should  go  back  and 
change  some  of  those  selections  and  then  get  another  summary.  The  changes  should  then  be  reflected 
in  the  summary  results  obtained. 


Requirements 
Design  Reference 


O  O  <3 


O  O  <3 
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Tnt  Number 

2.1 .4.2.1 

Test  Objective 

II To  determine  if  the  system  will  correctly  not  produce  summary  information  until  all  selections  have  || 
||  been  properly  made.  || 

Attempt  to  generate  summary  results  with  no  selections  made.  If  this  is  rejected,  perform  one 
selection  step  at  a  time,  not  in  the  normal  order,  followed  by  another  attempt  to  generate  summary 
results,  until  all  selections  are  made.  The  test  is  passed  if  summary  results  are  not  produced  until 
all  selections  are  made. 

Requl  re  meats 

3.I.D.3.  3.I.E.3.  3.1. E.9 

Design  Reference 

12.  1.2.6  . 

00<3 

Test  Number 

2.1. 4. 2.2 

Test  Obiective 

|| To  determine  if  the  system  will  correctly  produce  summary  recommendation  information  at  the  || 

||  highest  level  of  output  detail.  11 

For  each  of  3  sets  of  selections,  check  that  the  first  level  of  summary  results  gives 
recommendations  without  further  details.  This  test  is  passed  if  this  is  found.  This  test  is  concerned 
with  the  correct  output  form  as  opposed  to  correct  content. 

Requirements 

3.1.  D.3  . 

Design  Reference 

1.2.  1.2.6.  1.5.  1.5.4.  2.1.4.  2.1. 4.1.  2.I.4.2.  2.I.4.3.  2.1.44.  2. 1.4.5 

OO^ 

Test  Number 

2.1. 4.2.3 

Teat  Oblectlve 

To  determine  if  the  system  will  correctly  produce  analysis  information  at  the  second  level  of 
detail. 

Teat  Descrietlon 

For  each  of  3  sets  of  selections,  check  the  second  level  of  summary  results  for  analysis  information 
beyond  the  recommendations  provided  in  the  first  level.  This  analysis  should  include  an  explanation 
of  the  formulas  used  for  producing  the  recommendations  made,  and  it  should  provide  the  user  with 
the  ability  to  change  parameters  in  these  formulas.  This  test  is  passed  if  this  is  found. 

Requirements 

3.1.D.3 .  . 

Design  Reference 

1.2.  1.2.6.  1.5.  1.5.1.  1.5.2.  1.5.4.  2.1.4.  2.1. 4.1.  2.1. 4.2.  2.1.4  3. 

2.1. 4.4.  2.1. 4.5 

00<3 

Sx*is 


Test  Number  ,.?r.L.4-.3,-4 _ 

Teat  Objective _ 

To  determine  it  the  system  will  correctly  produce  lower  level  information  at  successively  lower 
levels  of  detail. 

Teat  Description _ 

For  each  of  3  sets  of  selections,  check  beyond  the  second  level  of  summary  results  for  successively 
detailed  results  explaining  the  process  which  led  to  the  recommendations  made.  This  test  is  passed  if 
existing  successive  levels  have  more  detailed  results.  At  least  one  level  beyond  the  second  level 
must  exist. 


Requirements  ..3..L.GL3 - 

Deal  g  n  Refe  re  nee 

2,1 .4,4,  2,1 .4.5 . . . 


O  o  <3 
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Test  Number 
Test  Objective 


2.1. 4.2.! 


■J< 


Test  Number  JLUL3J _ 

Test  Objective 


To  determine  if  the  saved  selections  are  saved  to  disk  for  permanent  storage. 


After  a  selection  process  has  been  completed  interactively,  the  selections  should  be  saved  using  the 
system  option,  and  the  saved  options  should  be  noted.  The  system  should  then  be  quit  and  restarted, 
and  the  saved  selections  should  be  retrieved.  The  system  should  be  able  to  process  a  summary  ana 
display  the  exact  same  results  as  before,  without  any  selection  information  being  repeated 
interactively.  A  check  of  the  selections  should  also  indicate  the  exact  same  ones  which  had  been 
saved. 


Requirements  i 
Design  Reference  _L 
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Test  Number 

2. 1.5. 1.1 

Test  Objective 

II  To  determine  if  the  system  provides  adequate  and  appropriate  explanations  at  the  beginning  of  the  || 
||  program  execution.  || 

Start  the  system,  and  check  that  explanations  are  given  at  the  very  beginning  about  conventions  used 
and  how  the  system  works.  If  these  are  not  automatically  given,  it  should  be  dear  to  the  user  that  a 
single  action  will  cause  this  information  to  be  available. 

Requirements 

3.1. E.1 

Design  Reference 

1.2.  1.2.6 

OC><3 

Test  Number  JLJJ LL2 _ 

Teat  Objective _ 

To  determine  if  adequate  and  appropriate  help  is  always  available  during  the  selection  process. 

PW9TlPtl9ff _ 

At  each  step  of  the  selection  process,  attempt  to  access  help.  Specific  help  for  the  current  window 
should  be  available  with  a  single  action  on  the  part  of  the  user. 


Requirements  .3J.'.L.1.,_3.i.L.5.i16 - 

Design  Reference  1.2.  1.2.6.  1.4.  1.4.1 


O  O  <3 
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Test  Number 

2.1. 5. 1.3 

Test  Objective 

To  determine  if  a  graphical  browser  is  always  available  during  processing  to  show  the  current 
location  and  to  permit  changing  location  in  the  selection  process. 

Test  Descriotlon 

At  each  step  of  the  selection  process,  attempt  to  access  the  graphical  browser,  it  should  always  be 
available  with  a  single  action  on  the  part  of  the  user,  and  it  should  always  give  an  indication  of  what 
the  current  window  is  and  permit  changing  to  a  different  window  in  the  selection  process.  Attempt 
to  change  location  at  least  twice. 

Requirements 

3.1.E.11 

Design  Reference 

1.2.  1.2.6.  1.4.  1.4.5 

Test  Number 

2. 1.5. 2.1 

Test  Oblectlve 

||  To  determine  if  the  reasoning  process  option  properly  reviews  the  selections  which  have  been  made.  || 

I  ^  ■m,  - - - - - -I  - -  cm— -  -  jj-.f-' mTm======^m:md 

While  executing  the  selection  process  of  the  program,  select  the  option  for  reviewing  the  reasoning 
process  at  least  3  times  at  different  steps.  Each  time  the  information  given  should  match  the 
selections  actually  made  to  this  point.  After  the  summary  has  been  provided,  select  the  review  again. 

It  should  now  indicate  the  full  set  of  selections,  and  it  should  refer  to  the  summary  output  for  as 
much  detail  as  is  desired. 

Requirements 

Design  Reference 

3.1  .E, 12  . 

1.2.  1.2.6.  1.3.  1.4.  1.4.4  .  . 

00<3 
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-  i  */:'! 


Test  Number  £JJ5LJL3J _ 

Test  Objective 


To  determine  if  the  suggested  feature  selections  are  appropriate  for  the  selected  application  area. 


The  system  should  require  the  selection  of  the  software  features.  Default  features  should  be 
provided,  and  these  should  be  consistent  with  the  features  indicated  for  the  given  application  area  in 
the  knowledge  base. 


Requirements 

Design  Reference  1-2.  l.2.i 


Test  Number  iLlJL3JL2 _ 

Test  Objective 


To  determine  if  multiple  levels  of  feature  selections  are  available. 


After  selections  are  completed  for  the  first  level  of  features,  the  user  should  have  an  option  to 
describe  these  selections  in  more  detail. 


Requirements 


Design  Reference  JULJJLiiJULJiL 


O  O  <3 
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Test  Number 

2.1. 5. 3. 3. 3 

Test  Objective 

1  To  determine  if  the  finest  level  of  detail  available  for  feature  selections  is  consistent  with  the  II 

|  knowledgebase.  if 

Selections  should  be  made  at  as  many  levels  of  detail  as  provided  by  the  system.  Once  no  more  detail 
is  possible,  the  resulting  detailed  feature  selections  should  be  compared  with  the  knowledge  in  the 
knowledge  base  for  the  selected  features.  The  test  Is  passed  if  this  knowledge  is  consistent. 

Requirements 

3.1. E.6  .  . 

Design  Reference 

1.2.  1.2.4.  1.2.8 

O  O  <J3 

Test  Number 

2.1.5.3.3.4 

Test  Objective 

1 1  To  determine  if  features  may  be  added  to  the  suggested  feature  selections.  || 

An  attempt  should  be  made  to  add  a  feature  to  the  list  of  suggested  feature  selections.  The  system 
should  provide  a  list  of  features  at  the  current  level  of  detail  which  are  recognized  by  the  system, 
and  from  which  the  user  may  choose.  This  list  should  be  compared  against  the  features  in  the 
knowledge  base  for  consistency.  A  choice  should  be  made  and  accepted  by  the  system.  The  process 
should  be  repeated  at  least  once  more. 

Requirements 

Design  Reference 

3.1. E.6.  3,1  .E.8 

1.2.  1.2,4,  1.2.6  .  . 

O  c>  <3 
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!  y-4  y  W. 


Test  Number  2.1 .5. 3. 3. 5 _ 

Test  Objective 


To  determine  if  default  weights  are  given  to  feature  selections  and  if  the  user  has  the  option  to  change 
them. 


Default  weights  should  be  provided  for  each  of  the  features  selected.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to 
change  at  least  two  of  them.  The  test  is  passed  if  both  can  be  changed. 


Regal  re  meats  -3JJL5 - 

Design  Reference  LL-L2AJL2J 


O  O  <3 


Test  Number  JLU5JLU _ 

Test  Objective 


To  determine  if  the  suggested  criteria  selections  are  appropriate  for  the  selected  application  area. 


The  system  should  require  the  selection  of  the  software  criteria.  Default  criteria  should  be  provided, 
and  these  should  be  consistent  with  the  criteria  indicated  for  the  given  application  area  in  the 
knowledge  base. 


Requirements  JLUJi - 

Design  Reference  _L2a_L2JL 


O  O  <3 
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H  U*  :V  : 


Teat  Number  fcJLSJLdLS _ 

Teat  Objective 


To  determine  if  the  finest  level  of  detail  available  for  criteria  selections  is  consistent  with  the 
knowledge  base. 


Selections  should  be  made  at  as  many  levels  of  detail  as  provided  by  the  system.  Once  no  more  detail 
is  possible,  the  resulting  detailed  criteria  selections  should  be  compared  with  the  knowledge  in  the 
knowledge  base  for  the  selected  criteria.  The  test  is  passed  if  this  knowledge  is  consistent. 


Requirements  ..iLLtLZ - 

Design  Reference 


00<3 
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•a : 


Test  Member  2.15.3.4,5 _ 

Test  Objective 


To  determine  if  default  weights  are  given  to  criteria  selections  and  if  the  user  has  the  option  to 
change  them. 


Default  weights  should  be  provided  tor  each  of  the  criteria  selected.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to 
change  at  least  two  of  them.  The  test  is  passed  if  both  can  be  changed. 


Reqel  rennets  - 

Design  Reference  1  2.  1 ,2,5.  1 .2.8 


00<3 


Ci  C>  <3 


Test  Number  2.1 .5.3. 5  3 _ 

Test  Objective 


To  determine  if  the  choices  given  to  the  user  are  valid  and  consistent  with  the  knowledge  base. 


For  each  selection  choice  made  available  in  the  selection  process,  choices  should  be  found  in  the 
knowledge  base  and  their  selection  tor  that  purpose  should  be  consistent  with  the  knowledge  given  in 
the  knowledge  base.  This  must  be  verified  by  inspecting  the  contents  of  the  knowledge  base. 


Requirements  - 

Design  Reference  1.2,  1.2.4.  1.2.5,  1.2.1 


Test  Number  JLlJLJLfLl _ 

Test  Objective 


To  determine  if  the  output  summary  is  consistent  with  the  data  in  the  database  and  the  knowledge  in 
the  knowledge  base. 


For  each  output  summary  resulting  from  3  different  sets  of  selections,  recommendations  and 
information  provided  should  be  consistent  with  the  data  in  the  database  and  the  knowledge  given  in 
the  knowledge  base.  One  of  these  sets  of  selections  should  be  entered  by  interactively  running 
through  the  selection  process  in  the  'normal*  order.  Another  set  should  be  entered  by  making  the 
selections  out  of  the  ‘normal*  order.  The  third  set  should  be  retrieved  after  having  been  saved  from 
a  previous  session.  The  summary  results  must  be  verified  by  inspecting  the  contents  of  the  database 
and  the  know! 


Require  meats 
Design  Reference 


1,2,  l,2,6,J.J5.  15.1,  15.2.1, 5,4.  2,1,...2J,3J-J2J,3J., 
2.1.4-1.  2- 1  -4.2.  2.1,4.3,..2.l,4..4J_  2,l,4.5_ _ 


JIA3JLJi..±± _ 


0  0*3 
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•ji 


Test  Number  2.2-1 .1 _ 

Tot  Objective 


To  determine  if  the  average  response  time  is  adequate  when  the  user  provides  an  input  which  results 
in  a  system  action. 


For  a  moderate  sized  database  and  at  least  3  different  sets  of  selections,  a  stopwatch  should  be  started 
at  the  time  each  action  in  the  selection  process  is  started  and  stopped  when  it  has  completed.  The  test 
is  passed  if  the  average  time  for  each  action,  except  for  the  final  display  of  summary  results,  is  less 
than  5  seconds. 


Req  el  re  meats 


?2.1.  3.2. 


Design  Reference  UL-UL! 


O  O  <3 


Test  Number  _ 

Test  Objective 


To  determine  if  the  response  time  is  adequate  when  displaying  a  window. 


A  stop  watch  should  be  started  at  the  time  the  first  pixel  of  a  new  window  is  displayed  and  stopped 
when  the  last  pixel  is  displayed.  If  the  elapsed  time  is  less  than  2  seconds,  the  test  is  passed. 


Requirements  -3., .2, .2.. 

Deslgn  Reference  UL3_ 


00<3 
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Test  Member  2.2.1 .3 _ 

Test  Oblectlve 


To  determine  if  the  response  time  is  adequate  when  the  system  is  doing  summary  processing. 


For  a  moderate  sized  database  and  at  least  3  different  sets  of  selections,  the  display  should  be 
monitored  as  the  system  processes  the  summary  results.  The  window  to  contain  the  results  should 
be  displayed  within  5  seconds.  A  new  message,  indicating  some  progress,  should  be  displayed  at  least 
every  30  seconds  until  the  processing  is  finished.  The  database  should  be  examined  to  determine  the 
number  of  evaluations  which  should  have  been  considered  for  each  set  of  selections.  The  total 
processing  time  for  each  selection  should  not  exceed  a  number  of  seconds  equal  to  the  number  of 
evaluations  processed  for  the  selection. 


Requirements  2&1lJL2£ - 

Design  Reference  1.2,  1.2.6.  1.5.4 _ 


Requirements 
Design  Reference 


O  C>  <2 
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Teat  Number 
Test  Oblective 


Teat  Number  _ 

Teat  Oblective 


To  determine  if  eaefi  instruction  is  clear  to  the  casual  user. 


Have  someone  who  is  not  a  programmer  and  who  Knows  nothing  about  the  construction  of  the 
program  read  the  instructions  on  the  windows  seen  by  the  casual  user,  having  the  user  manual  also 
available.  The  instructions  should  be  understood.  If  not,  they  should  be  changed  to  become  clear, 
basing  changes  on  comments  provided  by  the  reviewer. 


Requirements  3 
Design  Reference  .1 


3.1  ,E,1,..3.1  .E.i 


O  O  <9 
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Test  Number  .2,3, 2  2 _ 

Test  Oblectlve 


To  determine  if  the  system  produces  appropriate  messages  for  error  conditions  encountered. 


Run  through  the  selection  process  several  times,  mixing  up  the  order  of  the  selections  for  type  of 
software,  application  area,  feature  choices,  feature  weights,  criteria  choices,  and  criteria  weights. 
Attempt  to  enter  weights  outside  the  specified  range.  The  test  is  passed  if  meaningful  error 
messages  were  given  in  all  cases  where  processing  could  not  continue  in  the  normal  order. 


Requirements  Jli£LiLJLlJELl§_ 

Design  Reference  1-2.  1.2.6 _ 


00<3 
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Test  Number  2-3-2- 3 _ 

Teat  Objective 


To  determine  if  the  system  continues  execution  after  an  error  condition  has  occurred,  if  appropriate. 


When  a  condition  is  encountered  which  does  not  permit  processing  to  proceed  normally,  a  message 
should  be  given  indicating  the  problem,  and  then  the  system  should  continue  running  unless  the 
error  is  catastrophic.  The  test  is  passed  if  all  selections  made  to  the  point  where  normal  processing 
cannot  continue  are  still  in  effect,  and  the  system  is  in  a  state  where  processing  may  continue, 
selections  may  be  completed,  and  summary  results  may  be  given. 


Requl  rements 


3.I.C.4.  3.1.E.15 


Design  Reference  JUL_l  -2. 


Ci  O  <3 


;•*  :  %  '.■*  1  I  '  •  S  i; 


Test  Number  2.^,2. 4 _ 

Test  Objective 


To  evaluate  system  integrity  if  execution  continues  after  an  error  condition. 


After  an  error  condition  has  been  encountered  and  processing  has  continued,  changes  should  be  made 
to  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  selections  made  prior  to  the  error  condition.  Then  the  selection  process 
should  be  completed.  The  test  is  passed  if  the  summary  results  are  consistent  with  the  selections 
made  (as  altered)  and  consistent  with  the  database  and  knowledge  base. 


Requirements 


JLLSJLSL 


Design  Reference  .1&_L2JL 
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Test  Number  .2L3.-.3J _ 

Test  Objective 


To  determine  if  the  system  is  structured  using  the  correct  subsystems. 


The  code  will  be  inspected  to  determine  if  the  subsystems  defined  are  the  Knowledge  Acquisition 
Subsystem,  the  User  Interface  Subsystem,  the  Decision  Logic  Subsystem,  and  the  Knowledge  Base 
Subsystem. 


Requirements  3.;.TA:.3.i.,3.1,B^j_X3.2>ii3,3,3_ 

Design  Reference  0,  1,  2.  3,  4  _ _ _ 


0  0<3 


Test  Number  JL3JL2 _ 

Test  Objective 


To  determine  if  the  subsystem  interfaces  are  the  only  means  of  communication  among  the 
subsystems. 


Code  inspection  should  determine  that  clear  interfaces  are  defined  for  using  the  resources  from  each 
subsystem.  Further  code  inspection  of  each  subsystem  should  determine  that  one  does  not  use  the 
resources  of  another  without  using  the  defined  interfaces. 


Requirements  JLU - 

Design  Reference  0.  1.  2.  3.  4 
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Scenario  Number  2.4.1 _ 

Scenario  Objective 


To  determine  if  the  system  manager  capabilities  for  loading  the  database  and  knowledge  base  work 
properly.  _  _ 


Scenario  Description  _  . _ 


Tests  2.3.1 .1  and  2.1 .1.5.1  can  be  checked  when  the  system  if  first  activated,  then  the  remaining 
2.1.1  database  tests  can  be  run  in  order.  Next  test  2.1. 2.5.1  can  be  checked  when  activating  the 
system  for  knowledge  base  access,  and  the  remaining  2.1 2  knowledge  base  tests  can  be  run  in  order. 
Finally,  test  2.2.2. 1  can  be  run.  This  scenario  will  be  very  time  consuming  because,  with  the 
exception  of  2.3.1. 1,  2.1 .1.5.1,  and  2.1. 2.5.1,  each  must  be  tested  with  a  separate  run  of  the 
program.  Database  and  knowledge  base  examination  are  also  required. 


ytn  Tests  2.1.1.1.1,  2.1. 1.1.2,  2.1. 1.2.1.  2.1. 1.2.2,  2.1. 1.4.1,  2.1.1.S.1,  2.1.2. 1.1, 
Nr7  2.1 .2.2.1 ,  2.1 .2.2.2.  2. 1.2.4, 1,  2.1.2.5.1,  2.2.2.I.  2.3.1. 1 _ 

O  O . 


Scenario  Number  2.4,2 _ _ _ 

Scenario  Objective  _ 

To  determine  if  the  user  selection  and  summary  display  functions  work  correctly  when  making  no 
changes  to  the  "normal*  process  of  making  selections. _ 


Scenario  Description  _  _ 


This  scenario  requires  running  the  system  completely  through  3  times,  with  3  entirely  different 
sets  of  selections,  and  with  most  tests  checked  each  run.  On  the  first  run,  no  tower  levels  of  detail 
should  be  chosen  for  either  features  or  criteria  and  no  default  weights  should  be  changed.  For  the 
second  run,  weights  should  be  changed,  but  still  no  lower  levels  of  detail  should  be  chosen  for  either 
features  or  criteria.  For  the  third  run,  lower  levels  of  detail  should  be  chosen  (tests  2.1.5.3  3.2 
and  2.1.5.3.4.2  are  only  tested  in  this  run).  Each  run  requires  examination  of  the  database  and 
knowledge  base,  and  response  timing  should  be  done  for  the  summary  display  during  each  run. 


Tests  .2,-t,3>1  J  ■■■■■2..1..4,2t2^..2,J^.4J2.,3..._2J^4.2.._4^_2..JL.4J2.^t_3.J-^Si3AJL-.2J-.&.3.-.2J.. . 

^  . 

^  ^  .2,L5,a..i^  . . . 
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Scenario  Number  2-4-4 _ 

Scenario  Objective 


To  determine  if  the  user  selection  and  summary  display  functions  work  correctly  when  making 
changes,  including  changing  the  order  of  selections. _ _ 


Scenario  Desert ption 


This  scenario  requires  execution  of  the  program  all  the  way  through  3  times,  with  most  of  the  tests 
checked  on  each  run.  The  order  of  the  selection  process  should  be  mixed  up  as  much  as  possible,  and 
as  differently  as  possible,  on  each  run.  At  the  end  of  the  first  run,  the  save  option  should  be  chosen, 
and  then  the  selection  process  should  be  started  over  without  exiting  the  program.  The  retrieve 
option  should  be  used  to  bring  back  the  selections  saved,  and  then  part  of  them  should  be  changed 
before  the  final  summary  processing  is  done.  After  this  second  run,  the  selections  should  be  saved 
again  and  then  the  system  should  be  terminated  and  restarted.  The  retheve  option  should  be  used  to 
bring  back  the  selections  saved  again,  and  the  summary  should  be  processed  immediately.  Then  part 
of  the  selections  should  be  changed  and  the  final  summary  processing  should  be  done  again.  The 
database  and  knowledge  base  must  be  checked  after  each  summary  is  displayed. 


Tests  _2J  3.1 .2..  .2-1  -3,1  -3.  2-1  3.2.1 .  2,1, 3-2.2.  2.1 .4.2,!L_g.l. 4.2.2.  2.1.4  2.3, . . 

^  . 

^  _<s.  A1,S3.4JLA1,R8.4.4.  2.1  .S,3..4,S..  2.2.1 .3.  2.3. 2,1.  2.3,2.2..2,3,2,3.  2.3.2.4 . 


o  o 
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Scenario  Description _ 

This  scenario  requires  no  program  execution.  The  code  of  ail  subsystems  must  be  checked  very 
carefully  for  access  to  the  database  and  the  knowledge  base  and  access  to  the  resources  of  another 
subsystem. 


Appendix  F 


Requirements  Cross-Reference  Matrix 
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269 


Design  Reference  2^Z1>JLLL-2JJL  3 _ 

Test  Reference  2,1 -2-1,1 .  2.1 .2.2,1 .  2.1 .2.2.2.  2.1 .2,3 ,i.-2-3.3Ji  ..J2AJ  -_2A5- 

O  O  <9 


270 


Deeifn  Reference  1.1.  1.1.1.  ULA-JLA.  LZJLJJ 
Teat  Reference  2.1 .3.1. 3.  2.3.1 -3.  2.4.3.  2.4.4 

00*3 
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Acquirements 


I  Requirement  Number  3.1. C.4  j 

|  Requirement 

Input  will  be  verified  by  the  system  as  it  is  entered,  if  the  input  is  not  appropriate,  it  will  be 
discarded  and  new  input  will  be  requested.  Appropriate  informative  error  messages  will  be  provided. 

Design  Reference 

1.2.  1.2.4.  1.2.5.  1.2.6 

Test  Reference 

2. 1.3. 1.1.  2.3.2.I.  23.2.2.  2.3.2.3.  2.4.2.  2.4.4 

oo<? 

Acquirements 


I  Requirement  Number  3.1. D.1  1 

|  Requirement 

The  selection  features  and  criteria  can  be  saved  to  a  file  at  any  time  during  a  session  by  a  single  user 
action.  This  file  can  then  be  used  in  a  subsequent  session. 

Design  Reference 

1.2.  1,2.6.  1.4.  1.4,2  . 

Test  Reference 

2.1. 3.1. 2.  2.1. 4.3.1.  2.4,4  .  . 

O  O  <3 
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Requirements 


Requirement  Number  3.1.D.2 
Requirement 


At  any  time  during  a  session,  the  user  can  cause  the  information  in  the  current  window  to  be  sent  to 
the  printer.  An  option  will  be  available  to  the  user  to  print  the  information  exactly  as  it  looks  in  the 
window  or  else  to  print  a  report  which  clearly  provides  ail  or  some  portion  of  the  information  which 
is  displayed  in  the  window. 


Design  Reference  1.2,  1.2.6,  1.4,  1.4.3 


Test  Reference  2.1 .4.1.1,  2.1. 4, 1.2,  2.4.3 


Requirements 


Requirement  Number  3.1.D.3 

Requirement _ 

After  the  user  has  completely  specified  all  required  selection  features  and  criteria,  the  system  will 
provide  the  user  with  windows  of  evaluation  recommendations,  information,  and  analysis  at  multiple 
levels  of  detail.  The  first  (highest)  level  of  detail  will  provide  recommendations  to  the  user,  while 
the  second  level  of  detail  will  provide  analysis  information.  This  analysis  information  will  include 
an  explanation  of  calculations  used  to  arrive  at  the  recommendations,  and  it  will  provide  the  user 
with  the  ability  to  change  oarameters  used  in  these  calculations.  Further  levels  will  provide 
progressively  more  detailed  information  until  the  lowest  level  will  provide  the  user  with  the 
evaluation  data  from  the  database. 


Design  Reference  1.2.  1.2.6.  1.5.  1.5.1.  1 .5,2.  .1 ,5.3..J ,5.,4... 


Test  Reference  JUJ&LJL1 AZZ^ZAAZZ^ZA;4ZA>JlAZ^Z&t±. 
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Design  Reference 


Test  Reference 


O  O  <3 
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Requirements 


I  Requirement  Number  3.1. E.5  1 

|  Requirement 

The  application  area  for  the  software  will  be  specified  by  the  decision  maker.  This  information  will 
be  used  to  assist  the  decision  maker  by  suggesting  features  and  criteria  which  are  usually  important 
in  making  software  selections  for  the  particular  application  area. 

Design  Reference 

1.2.  1.2.3.  1.2.6 

Test  Reference 

2.1 .5.3.2. 1 .  2.1 .5.3. 3.1 .  2.I.5.3.4.I.  2.4.2 

O  O  <9 

Requirements 


Requirement  Number  3.1.E.6 

Requirement _ 

The  system  will  provide  the  decision  maker  with  suggested  features  for  selection.  Other  features 
may  be  added  by  the  user,  but  they  must  be  consistent  with  the  features  in  the  knowledge  base.  The 
system  will  also  provide  the  capability  for  using  multiple  levels  of  detail  for  feature  specification. 
At  the  finest  level  of  detail  for  any  given  feature,  the  user  will  be  able  to  specify  that  feature  to  the 
finest  level  of  detail  consistent  with  the  knowledge  in  the  system  knowledge  base  for  handling  that 
feature.  The  system  will  provide  default  weights  for  all  features  selected,  and  the  user  will  also  be 
able  to  change  those  weights. 


Deslqu  Reference  f,2.  1.2.4,  1,2,6 


Test  Reference 


O  O  <3 
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Requirements 


Requlr* nM at  Number  3.1.E.11 
Regal  re  meet 


A  form  of  graphical  browser  will  be  available  for  the  user  to  view  at  any  time  to  maintain  a 
perspective  of  the  organization  of  the  system  processing,  as  well  as  how  the  current  activity  fits  into 
this  processing. 


Design  Reference  1.2.  1.2.6.  1.4.  1,4.5 


Teat  Reference  2.1 .5.1. 3.  2.4.3 


<3  O  <3 


Requirements 


Requirement  Member  3.1.E.12 

Regal  remeat _ 

At  any  time  during  a  session,  the  user  can  cause  the  system  to  display  a  summary  of  the  current 
selections  and/or  the  reasoning  used  to  get  the  summary  of  recommendations  and  information 
resulting  from  the  current  selections. 


Design  Reference  1.2.  1.2.6.  1.3.  1,4,  1.4,4 


Test  Reference  ..2, 1,5,2. .1  ,....2,4,3 


O  Q  <3 
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Requirements 

Reqal  rameat  Namtor  3.1.E.14 
Repair  tin*  at 
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OMifR  Rtftrtace 


T«at  Rafaraaca  _ 


O  O  <j3 
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Requirements 


1  Regal  remeet  Number  3.2.1  I 

|  Reg  el  re  toe  at 

The  system  must  have  a  response  time  of  less  than  5  seconds  from  the  time  of  any  interactive  input 
causing  a  new  window  to  be  displayed  until  that  new  window  is  displayed  on  the  screen. 

Design  Reference 

1.2.  1.2.6 

Test  Reference 

2.2.1. 1.  2.2.1. 3.  2.4.3 

<p  O  <3 

Requirements 


Requirement  Member  3.2.2 

Regal  remeet _ 

A  window  must  be  displayed  in  its  entirety,  from  first  pixel  to  last,  in  less  than  2  seconds. 


Design  Reft  react  1 .5.3 


Test  Reference  2,2AJLJ2A,& 


O  O  <3 
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|  Requirements  | 

Requirement  Number  3.3.1 

Requirement 

The  knowledge  of  what  the  system  should  do  with  the  evaluation  data  in  the  database  is  contained  in 
the  knowledge  base.  The  knowledge  base  contains  the  evaluation  features  and  criteria  to  be  used  as 
well  as  the  specifics  of  how  they  should  be  used.  This  means  that  changes  to  the  knowledge  base  will 
change  how  the  system  will  deal  with  the  information  in  the  database. 


Design  Reference 


Test  Reference 


O  O  <3 
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Design  Reference  1.2,  1.2.6.  1.4,  1.4.6 


Teat  Reference  2.3. 1.3.  2-4.3 


Design  Reference  JL 


Test  Reference 


O  O  <3 


Appendix  G 

Design  Documentation  for  ASSIST 


Design 


Documentation 


Member 

Medals  Name 

Member 

Module  Name 

0 

ASSIST 

1.5.1 

Show  Parameters 

1 

Decision  Logic  Subsystem 

1.5.2 

Show  Missing  Info 

1.1 

Choosing 

1.5.3 

Display  Resources 

1.1.1 

Features 

1.5.4 

Display  Summary 

1.1.2 

Criteria 

2 

Knowledge  Base  Subsystem 

1.2 

Process 

2.1 

Knowledge  Base 

1.2.1 

Initialize  Data 

2.1.1 

Store  Knowledge 

1.2.2 

Get  Context 

2.1.2 

Retrieve  Knowledge 

1.2.3 

Get  Application  Area 

2.1.3 

Keep  Summary 

1.2.4 

Get  Features 

2.1. 3.1 

Overall  Summaries 

1.2.5 

Get  Criteria 

2. 1.3.2 

DB  Data  Summary 

1.2.6 

Control 

2.1.4 

Interpret  Knowledge 

1.3 

Choices 

2. 1.4.1 

Find  Pertinent  Data 

1.4 

Support 

2.1. 4.2 

Summarize  Data 

1.4.1 

Help 

2. 1.4.3 

Summarize  Individual  Features  and 

1.4.2 

Save  or  Retrieve 

Criteria 

1.4.3 

Print 

2. 1.4. 4 

Summarize  Implementation  IDs 

1.4.4 

Review 

2. 1.4. 5 

Give  Rating 

1.4.5 

Browse 

2.2 

Database 

1.4.6 

Backtrack 

3 

Knowledge  Acquisition  Subsystem 

1.5 

Display  Info 

4 

User  Interface  Subsystem 

Design  ■  ASSIST  will  use  a  collection  of  evaluation  data  and  user-given 
DocmilClltntioil  lnaram"t*>r*  in  Pf®Parina  and  presenting  advice  to  the  user  concerning 


APSE  and  other  Ada  software  selection  decisions. 


ASSIST 


Diagram 


Design  Decisions 


The  ASSIST  subsystems  will  follow  the  general  form  of  a  OSS.  The 
subsystems  will  be:  User  Interface,  Decision  Logic,  Knowledge 
Acquisition,  and  Knowledge  Base. 


Requi  rements 

Tests 

Design  Level  3  3  3  ;0 

2.3.3. 1 ,  2.3  3.2,  2.4.5  O 

0  _ 

5 
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Interfaces 


ASSIST 


User  I  ate  rf  see  Sik«(tin 


Kevli^tt  Base  SibsystiR 


Design  ■  The  Decision  Logic  Subsystem  controls  the  basic  program  processes. 
Docminilltiltiwil  I inc,udinQ  the  order  in  which  they  occur.  It  also  provides  for  the  support 
I  functions  of  help,  printing,  saving  and  retrieving  user-supplied 
I  parameters,  reviewing  choices  made,  browsing,  and  backtracking. 

Decision  1 

Logic  I 

Subsystem  ■ 


Deal ee  Declsiees 


The  information  required  of  the  user  is  the  type  of  software  to  be 
selected,  the  application  area  for  the  software,  and  the  features  and 

I  criteria  which  are  important  to  consider  in  the  selection  process.  The 
■  number  of  features  and  criteria  should  not  be  limited  arbitrarily, 

™  rather  the  user  should  only  deal  with  a  limited  number  at  a  time,  using 
multiple  levels  of  detail.  Output  should  also  be  provided  in  multiple 
levels  of  detail. 


uf  re  meets 


Deslga  Level 

3.3.2,  3.3.3 

1 

K| 

2.3.3. 1 ,  2. 3. 3.2,  2.4.5 

■  1 
si 

■ 

K 
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diagram 


Decision 

Logic 

Subsystem 


[GHSSSO] 


Hie  bar 


Interfaces 


Declslea  Legic  Subsystem 


Chalcaa 


Clear  Choices 
Clear  Context  Choices 
Clear  Feature  Choices 
Clear  Criteria  Choices 
Clear  Candidate  Choices 
Set  Acceptable  Rating 
Set  Overall  Weights 
Set  Status 
Get  Subject  Choice 
Get  Context  Choice 
Get  Application  Choice 
Get  Component  Choice 
Get  Candidate  Choice 
Get  Feature  Choices 
Get  Criteria  Choices 
Get  All  Criteria  Choices 


Get  Ail  Feature  Choices 
Put  Acceptable  Rating 
Put  Overall  Weights 
Put  Status 
Put  Old  Context 
Put  Context  Choice 
Put  Feature  Choice 
No  Feature  Choice 
Put  Criteria  Choice 
Put  Application  Choice 
Put  Candidate  Choice 
Remove  Feature  Choices 
Remove  Criteria  Choices 
Empty  Feature  Choices 
Empty  Criteria  Choices 
Set  Of  Choices 


Seppert 

Help 

Save  or  Retrieve 
Print 
Review 
Browse 

Backtrack _ 

Ch— at  eg 

Features 

Criteria 

Plspleg  I  afe 

Show  Missing  Info 
Show  Parameters 
Display  Summary 
Display  Resources 
Display  Window 
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Design  ■  This  package  consists  of  the  resources  which  direct  the  acquisition  of 
Documentation  I choosing  tf1e  ,eatures  and  criteria  to  be  used  in  selecting  the  software. 

I  This  includes  acquiring  the  weights  for  each  of  the  choices. 


Choosing 


Diagram 


Design  Decisions 


This  package  consists  of  two  parallel  packages,  one  for  feature  resources 
and  one  for  criteria  resources.  The  functions  performed  by  each  are 
very  similar,  and  a  generic  package  could  be  used  for  many  of  the 
resources. 


wire  moots 


Design  Level 

1.1 


3.1. C.1 


Tests 


2.3.1. 3.  2.4.3 


diagram 


Higher 


Choosing 


Bn 


<3 
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Interfaces 


Display  Features 

C boost ng 

Display  Criteria 

No  Feature  Choices 

No  Criteria  Choices 

UnChoose  Feature 

UnChoose  Criterion 

UnSelect  Top  Feature 

UnSelect  Top  Criterion 

Restore  Old  Selections 

C 

Restore  Old  Selections 

Put  Specific  Value 

r 

Put  Specific  Value 

Get  Default  Features 

t 

Set  Up  Default  Criteria 

Ask  About  Details 

t 

Ask  About  Details 

Display  New  Features 

0 

Display  New  Criterion 

Add  To  Displayed  List 

r 

Add  To  Displayed  List 

Replace  Feature 

1 

Replace  Criterion 

Show  Possible  Adds 

0 

Show  Possible  Adds 

Get  Visible  Features 

Get  Visible  Criteria 

Show  Feature  Choices 

Show  Criteria  Choices 

Replace  Or  Forget 

Replace  Or  Forget 

UnSelect  Detail  Feature 

Clear  Weight  Criteria 

Get  Feature  Choices 

Get  Criteria  Choices 

Put  Feature  Choices 

Put  Criteria  Choices 

Top  Level  Feature  Window 

Top  Level  Criteria  Window 

Detail  Feature  Window 

Detail  Criteria  Window 

Top  Level  Weight  Window 

Top  Level  Weight  Window 

Detail  Weight  Window 

Detail  Weight  Window 

Design. 

Documentation 


This  subprogram  controls  tha  process  of  choosing  the  type  of  software  to 
be  selected,  the  application  area,  and  the  features  and  criteria  to  be  used. 
It  ensures  that  ail  dependencies  are  handled  if  the  user  decides  to  make 
choices  out  of  the  ordinary  sequence.  When  it  has  ail  the  necessary 
choices,  it  sets  the  process  in  motion  to  use  these  choices  to  produce 
recommendations  and  other  information  for  the  use  of  the  decision  maker. 


Design  Decisions 


The  user  will  be  permitted  to  make  choices  out  of  the  ordinary  sequence 
provided  by  Process.  This  requires  the  system  to  gracefully  handle 
dependencies  among  the  choices,  providing  gentle  reminders  as  necessary. 


Design  Level 

1 .2 


Requirements 

3.1.  C.1,  3.1. C.2, 

3.1  .C.3,  3.1. C.4,  “ 

3.1. D.1,  3.1. D.2,  22 

3.1.  D.3,  3.1  .E.1, _ O 


_ Tests 

2. 1.3. 1.1,  2. 1.3. 1.2, 
2.1 .3.1 .3,  2.1. 3.2.1, 

2.1. 3.2.2,  2.1. 4. 1.1, 

2. 1.4. 1.2,  2.1. 4. 2.1, 
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Design  ■  Thissubprogram  initializes  all  of  the  data  to  be  used  in  displaying 
Documentation  Bgn<,war"  Characteristics  and  making  choices. 


Initialize  i 

Data  I _ 

■  System  parameters  are  set  to  default  values. 
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Design  ■  This  subprogram  directs  the  process  of  getting  the  user  to  specify  the 
Documentation  I  ‘W*  of  »  **  selected. 


Get 

Context 

1 1  Desian  Decisions 


Choices  will  be  made  from  lists. 


Design  Level 

1.2.2 


Requirements 

I3.1.E.4  [ 


Tests 

1 2.1. 5.3.1  1.  2.4.4 
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Design  ■  This  Is  the  control  for  subprogram  Process.  It  uses  the  resources  of 

Documentation!  Process  38  necessary. 


Control 


Design  Decisions 


Control  will  normally  direct  the  user  to  specify  features  and  criteria  in 
order.  However,  it  will  permit  specifications  to  be  made  out  of  the  usual 
order  as  long  as  system  integrity  may  be  maintained. 


Requirements 

Tests 

Design  Level 

1.2.6 

3.1  .C.1,  3.1. C.2,  l{> 

3.1. C.3,  3.1.C.4,  p 

3.1.  D.1,  3.1. D.2,  hu 

3. 1.0. 3,  3.1.  E.1,  K> 

2.1. 3.1.1, 
2.1.3. 1.3, 

2.1 .3.2.2, 

2.1. 4.1. 2, 

2.1. 3.1. 2. 

2.1. 3.2.1, 

2. 1.4. 1.1, 

2.1. 4.2.1, 

k> 

Design  H  This  package  contains  all  the  resources  for  internally  saving  and 
Docuwirntntitrn  |  retriev'n9  the  choices  which  have  been  made  by  the  decision  maker  about 
II  each  stage  of  the  software  selection  process. 


Choices 


Design  Decisions 


Features  and  criteria  are  saved  along  with  their  respective  weights. 
This  expedites  the  summary  calculations. 


Requirements 

Tests 

Design  Level 

1.3 

3.1  .C.2,  3.1  .E. 12  ^ 

2.1 .3.2.1 , 
2.4.4 

2.1 .3.2.2, 

o 

<> 
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• '-5  '  ;  S  *  <4  >  •  ,* 


r^TTnrm 


Design  ■  This  package  contains  the  resources  for  all  of  the  support  functions 
Documentation  1 which  are  available  to  the  decision  maker  at  ail  times  during  the 


execution  of  ASSIST. 


Support 


Diagram 


Design  Decisions 


The  support  functions  are:  a  help  facility,  a  capability  to  save  and 
retrieve  choices  made  by  the  decision  maker,  a  capability  to  print 
information  from  ASSIST,  a  capability  to  review  the  choices  which  have 
been  made,  a  graphical  browsing  capability,  and  a  backtracking 
capability. 


Design  Level 

1.4 


Requirements 

3.1.  D.1,  3.1. D.2, 

3.1. E.11,  3.1.E.12,  “ 

3.1.  E. 14,  3.1.E.16,  2£ 

3.4.5  O 


_ Tests 

2. 1.3.1 .2,  2.1. 4.1.1, 

2.1 .4.1. 2,  2.1. 4.3.1, 

2.1. 5.1. 2,  2.1. 5.1. 3. 
2.1 .5.2.1,  2.3.1. 3, 


4  <■'  i 


fciaaram 


Hlcber 


Support 


l’/ 1 


B*ck  tr*ck 


<3 


t  .4.6 


Interfaces 

Support 


<3 


Sev*  or  Retrieve 


Print 


Show  Help 

m 

Save 

V 

Print  Window 

Go  Other  Help 

Retrieve 

1 

Print  Report 

Help  Window 

i 

Save  Structure 

1 

Window 

Roviov 


Put  Subject  Header 
Put  Application  Header 
Put  Feature  Header 
Put  Criteria  Header 
Put  Parameters  Header 
Put  Other  Info 
Review  Window 


Breve* 


Show  Location 
Go  Location 
Browse  Window 


Design 

Documentation 


This  package  provides  the  resources  for  accessing  the  appropriate  part 
of  the  system  on-line  help. 


Help 


Design  Decisions 


When  help  is  requested  by  the  user,  specific  help  for  the  current 
activity  will  be  displayed,  with  easy  access  to  other  help  as  well.  Help 
facilities  will  appear  hypertext-like  to  the  user.  Help  for  an  activity 
will  Include  the  purpose  of  the  activity,  actions  which  are  a  part  of  the 
activity,  any  constraints  to  these  actions,  and  anything  which  may 
appear  unusual  about  the  activity. 


Requirements 

Tests 

Design  Level  3.1.E.16  O 

2. 1.5. 1.2,  2.4.3 

& 

1.4.1 

O 

<> 
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Design  This  package  provides  the  resources  for  saving  user-specified  choices  to 

Documentation  d,8k*  and  also  for  retrieving  choices  which  have  been  saved  during  a 

previous  session  with  ASSIST. 

Save 

or 

Retrieve  ‘  . -  —  ».—  —  . —  — 

Design  Decisions 


The  user  should  be  able  to  specify  a  specific  file  name  or  use  a  default 
name.  Retrieved  choices  will  replace  any  prior  specifications.  Even  if 
what  was  saved  was  incomplete,  all  prior  specifications  will  be  removed. 


Regui  rements 

Tests 

Design  Level 

1.4.2 

3.1. D.1  R5 

2.1. 3. 1.2, 
2.4.3 

2.1.4. 3.1, 

k> 

K> 

Design  H  This  package  provides  the  resources  for  printing  information  from 
DocumentationH  ASS,ST  "rh0Sa  resources  include  the  ability  to  print  the  information  in  a 
H  window  and  to  print  reports  concerning  the  system  processing. 


Print 


Design  Decisions 


Reports  wiil  be  able  to  show:  parameters  chosen  by  the  user, 
recommendations  provided  by  ASSIST,  system  parameters,  and  any  other 
analyses  provided  by  ASSIST. 


Regui  rements 

Tests 

Design  Level 

1.4.3 

3. ID. 2 

C 

2. 1.4.1 
2.4.3 

1,  2. 1.4. 1.2, 

o 

3 

$ 
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Design 

Documentation 


Browse 


This  package  provides  the  resources  for  permitting  the  user  to  move 
around  to  any  particular  activity  in  the  software  selection  process  at  any 
time.  It  also  provides  a  perspective  on  how  the  various  activities  fit 
together. 


Deslon  Decisions 


Browse  must  provide  a  graphical  description  of  the  normal  sequence  of 
activities  in  ASSIST  processing. 


Requi  rements 

Tests 

Design  Level 

3.1.E.11  ^ 

2.1. 5.1. 3.  2.4.3 

K> 

1.4.5 

iiiiiii 

o 

s> 
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Design  ■  This  package  provides  the  resources  for  displaying  recommendations, 
««  B  system  parameters,  calculation  details,  and  any  other  information  of 
I  interest  to  the  decision  maker. 


Display  Info 


Diagram 


Desiga  Decisions 


The  information  will  be  displayed  in  multiple  levels  of  detail,  permitting 
the  decision  maker  to  choose  to  see  only  as  much  information  as  is  needed 
for  the  decision  to  be  made. 


Reeut  rements 


Design  Level 

1.5 


3.1. D.3,  3.1. E.9, 

O 

2.1. 4.2.2,  2.1 .4.2.3, 

o 

3.1  .E. 10,  3.2.4, 

2. 1.4. 2. 4,  2. 1.4. 2. 5, 

r” 

3.4.2,  3.4.3. 

2.1 .5.3  6.1 ,  2.2. 1.3, 

ST? 

3.4.4 

o 

2.3. 1.6,  2.4.2,  2.4.3, 

o 
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Design 

Documentation 


Display 

Summary 


This  subprogram  determines  the  overall  rating  for  each  implementation 
and  prepares  the  summary  of  recommendations  for  display  to  the  user. 

It  sorts  the  final  ratings  and  uses  a  system  parameter  to  determine  the 
cutoff  for  acceptable  and  unacceptable  implementations.  It  displays 
results  in  multiple  levels  of  detail. 


Design  Decisions 


All  implementations  in  the  database  will  be  presented  to  the  user  to 
provide  a  perspective  on  the  breadth  of  data  in  the  system.  Numerical 
ratings  will  not  be  shown  to  the  user  at  the  top  level.  When  numerical 
ratings  are  shown  in  detail  levels,  they  will  use  2  significant  digits. 


Design  Level 

1.5.4 


Requirements 

3.1.  D.3,  3  1.E.9,  R5 

3.1. E.10,  3.1.E.13,  ” 

3.2.4  511T 


_ Tests 

2. 1.4. 2.2,  2. 1.4. 2. 3, 

2. 1.4. 2.4.  2.1. 4.2. 5, 

2.1. 5.3.6. 1,  2.2.1 .3, 

2.3.1. 4,  2.4.2,  2.4.3 


Description 


At  the  top  level,  the  implementations  will  be  presented  in  3  lists: 
die  acceptable  implementations  (listed  in  order  by  ratings), 
the  unacceptable  implementations  (listed  in  order  by  ratings),  and 

the  Implementations  not  considered  because  they  did  not  contain  at  least  one  feature  specified  by 
the  user  as  absolutely  essential. 

Detail  levels  will  include  explanations  of  rating  calculations.  At  the  lowest  level  of  detail,  the  user 
may  inspect  entries  in  the  database,  and  pointers  will  be  provided  to  the  evaluation  reports  which 
provided  the  data. 
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Design 

Documentation 


Knowledge 

Base 

Subsystem 


Diagram 


The  Knowledge  Base  Subsystem  Is  composed  of  the  database  and  the 
knowledge  base.  The  database  provides  the  resources  for  the  storage  and 
retrieval  of  all  evaluation  data.  The  knowledge  base  resources  handle  the 
storage  and  retrieval  of  all  knowledge  of  features  and  criteria,  as  well  as 
the  interpretation  of  this  knowledge. 


Design  Decisions 


The  subsystem  will  contain  the  two  major  components:  the  database  and 
the  knowledge  base. 


Requirements 

Design  Level  3-1 A2,  3.1.A.3, 

,  3.1. A.4,  3.1. B.1, 

*  3.1. B.2.  3.1  B.3, 

3.2.5,  3.3.3 


_ Tests 

2. 1.1. 2.1,  2.1. 1.2.2, 

2.1. 1.3.1,  2.1.1 .4.1 , 

2. 1.2. 1.1,  2.1 .2.2.1 , 
2.1. 2.2.2,  2.1. 2.3.1, 


9tsign 

diagram 


Knowledge. 

Base 

Subsystem 


Hither 
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Interfaces 


Knowledge  Base  Subsystem 


Datebese 


Knowledge  Base 


Design 

Documentation 


Knowledge 

Base 


Diagram 


The  Knowledge  base  contains  the  resources  for  saving  and  retrieving  the 
feature  and  criteria  knowledge.  It  also  contains  the  resources  to  apply 
the  knowledge  it  contains  on  features  and  criteria  to  the  evaluation  data 
provided  to  it,  performing  calculations  on  the  resulting  ratings  to  arrive 
at  overall  ratings  for  the  features  and  criteria  of  each  implementation 
considered. 


Deafen  Decisions 


The  knowledge  base  will  have  the  general  form  of  frame-based  knowledge. 
Each  feature  and  criteria  will  be  defined  in  the  same  general  manner,  so 
the  specific  knowledge  of  each  definition  may  be  accessed  using  the  same 
interfaces. 


Design  Level 

2.1 


Requirements 

3.1.  B.1,  3.1. B.2,  [ 

3.1.  B.3,  3.3.1 


_ Tests _ 

2. 1.2. 1.1,  2. 1.2. 2.1, 

2.1. 2.2.2,  2.1. 2.3.1, 

2.1. 2.4.1,  2.1. 5.3. 6.1, 

2.4.1,  2.4.2,  2.4.5 
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Design  ||  This  package  provides  the  resources  for  retrieving  knowledge  from  the 
Doctimfntntitffl  I  know,®d9e  base  when  it  doesn't  require  ‘massaging*. 


Retrieve 

Knowledge 


Desiqn  Decisions 


When  the  knowledge  may  be  of  several  types,  the  type  will  be  included  as 
a  part  of  the  retrieved  knowledge. 


Requirements 

Tests 

Design  Level  3.1.B.1,  3.1.B.2  Oj 

2. 1.2.1. 1,  2.4.1  <Qj 

212  J 

3 

9 

Wi 

Design 

Documentation 


Desert  ntiow 

This  package  contains  the  resources  to  be  used  for  storing  and  retrieving 
summary  information  about  the  ratings  of  the  various  implementations 
as  the  system  is  processing  its  recommendations. 


Keep 

Summary 


V 


Diagram 


Design  Decisions _ 

These  resources  are  split  into  data  summaries  produced  for  each 
implementation  and  overall  summaries  showing  comparisons  of  the 
various  implementations. 


Requirements 


Tests 


Design  Level 

2.1.3 


Interfaces 


Keep  Sammerg 


Overall  SiemrlM 


Clear  Summaries 

Put  Ratings 

Add  to  Subject  Index 

Put  Without  Required  Features 

Get  Without  Required  Features 

Get  Ratings 

Summary _ 


D 

B 

D 

a 

t 

a 

S 

a 


a 

r 

V 


Find  Data  Summary 
Get  Desired  Features  Present 
Get  Desired  Features  Absent 
Get  Other  Features  Present 
Get  Desired  Criteria  Present 
Get  Desired  Criteria  Absent 
Get  Other  Criteria  Present 
Get  Chteria  Rating 
Get  Feature  Rating 
Get  Num  Evate 
Put  Feature  Rating 
Put  Criteria  Rating 
Put  Num  Evals 

Put  Desired  Features  Present 
Put  Desired  Features  Absent 
Put  Other  Features  Present 
Record  Features 
Put  Desired  Criteria  Present 
Put  Desired  Criteria  Absent 
Put  Other  Criteria  Present 
Record  Criteria 
Summary 


Design 

Documentation 


This  package  provides  the  resources  for  collecting,  storing,  and 
retrieving  the  summary  data  of  Implementation  comparisons. 


Overall 

Summaries 


Deals*  Peel  sloes _ 

The  data  stored  and  provided  for  each  implementation  must  be 
comparable  and  at  the  same  level  of  completeness. 


Deal  |  ■  Level 

2. 1.3.1 


Requirements 

3.1. E.9 


_ Teats 

2.1 .5.3.6. 1 ,  2.4.2 


o 


Design 

Documentation 


This  subprogram  retrieves  all  the  pertinent  data  from  the  database  for 
the  given  user  choices,  massages  it  into  a  usable  form,  performs 
necessary  calculations,  and  then  summarizes  results. 


Interpret 

Knowledge 


Diagram 


Design  Decisions 


Specific  knowledge  may  be  present  for  any  type  of  data  for  any  feature  or 
criterion.  Oefault  knowledge  may  also  apply  to  any  type  of  data  which  is 
not  handled  by  the  specific  knowledge  of  a  particular  feature  or  criterion. 


Requirements 

Tests 

Design  Level  3.1.D.3,  3.1.E.9,  k>l 

2.1 .4.2.2,  2.1 .4.2.3,  [<> 

2.1.4  33-2  n 

2.1 .4.2.4,  2.1. 5.3. 6.1,  | 

2.4.2  Eng 

FCH 

K> 
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319 


Program  Design  Language  (PDL) 


Subprogram  Find  Pertinent  Data 

loop  for  each  candidate  implementation 

loop  tor  each  evaluation  of  the  implementation 
save  list  of  desired  features  evaluated  along  with  data  locations 
save  list  of  desired  criteria  evaluated  along  with  data  locations 
end  loop 
end  loop 


<3 


Design 

Documentation 


Summarize 

Data 


<3 


PrarlBtltn. 


This  subprogram  summarizes  the  interpreted  data  about  all  the 
implementations. 


Design  Decisions 


Summaries  are  done  separately  tor  individual  features  and  chtena  and 
then  the  feature  and  criteria  ratings  are  summarized  for  each 
implementation. 


Design  Level 

2. 1.4. 2 


Rcqui  rements 


Tests 


3.1.D.3, 

3.3.2 


3.1.  E.9, 


2.1. 4.2.2. 
2.1. 4.2.4, 
2.4.2 


2. 1.4. 2. 3, 
2.1 .5.3.6. 1 , 
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P?ffTTTffl 


Summarize 
Xndiiridual 
Features  ami 

I  Design  Decisions 


POL 


J  *  ;  •  *  *  . 


<3 


Assume  that  each  assessment  for  any  individual  feature  or  criterion  of  an 
implementation  is  of  equal  value,  so  they  are  averaged  to  arrive  a>.  a 
single  rating  for  the  feature  or  criterion. 


Design  Level 

2.1 .4.3 


Requirements 

3.1. D.3.  3.1  .E.9, 
3.3.2 


Tests 

2.1 .4.2.2,  2.1. 4.2.3, 
2.1. 4.2.4,  2.1 .5.3.6. 1 , 
2.4.2 


This  subprogram  determines  the  ratings  for  each  individual  feature  and 
criteria  for  a  particular  implementation  and  then  summarizes  the  data. 


Design 

Documentation 


Design  ■  This  subprogram  summarizes  the  interpreted  data  about  all  the 
Documentation  I  'fomentations  and  arrives  at  a  comparison  of  the  ratings  of  the 
I  various  implementations. 


Deal  an  Decisions 


Feature  and  criteria  calculations  are  done  the  same  way:  each  set  of  detail 
level  ratings  are  combined  using  a  linear  additive  function  to  determine 
the  rating  for  the  top  level  feature  or  criterion.  The  top  level  ratings 
are  then  also  combined  using  a  linear  additive  function  to  determine 
overall  feature  and  criteria  ratings. 


Requirements 

Design  Level  3.1.D.3,  3.1.E.9, 

2. 1.4. 4  3-3'2 


_ Tests 

2.1. 4.2.2,  2.1. 4.2.3. 
2.1 .4.2.4,  2.1 .5.3.6. 1 , 
2.4.2 
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nmjim.! 


Design  ■  This  subprogram  produces  a  numerical  rating  based  on  the  given  data 
Documentation! from  the  database,  the  type  of  the  data,  and  the  requirement  specified  by 
ithe  user  for  the  feature  or  criterion. 


Owe 

Rating 


Design  Decisions 


The  algorithm  used  will  differ  among  the  different  features  and  criteria 
and  according  to  the  type  of  data  in  the  database.  The  knowledge  base 
keeps  the  knowledge  of  which  algorithm  to  use  within  the  knowledge 
structure  associated  with  each  feature  and  criterion. 


Requirements 
Design  Level  3.1. E.9,  3.3.1 
2.1. 4.S 


_ Tests _ 

2.1. 4.2.2,  2.1. 4.2.3, 
2.1. 4.2.4,  2.1 .5. 3. 6.1 , 

2.4.2,  2.4.4 
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Design 

Documentation 


3C noudedqe 
Acquisition 
Subsystem 


rS95RTffli 

LeJ.l'JJ J.M'M  P m 


The  Knowledge  Acquisition  Subsystem  provides  the  mechanism  for 
acquiring  ail  data  and  knowledge  which  will  be  stored  in  the  database  and 
knowledge  base,  respectively.  The  acquisition  process  will  consist  of 
getting  the  data,  either  interactively  from  the  system  manager  or  from  a 
file,  and  converting  the  data  into  the  appropriate  form  for  storing  in  the 
system  database  or  knowledge  base. 


Design  Decisions 


Data  is  transformed  into  a  form  from  which  it  may  be  stored  in  the 
database  by  keyword,  where  the  keywords  are  the  features  and  criteria 
defined  in  the  knowledge  base. 


Requirements 

Design  Level  (3.1.A.1,  3.1.A.3, 

3  3.1. B.1,  3.1. B.2, 

3.3.3,  3.4.1 


Tests 

2.1. 1.1.1,  2.1. 1.1.2, 
2. 1.1. 2.1,  2.1. 1.2.2, 

2.1. 1.5.1,  2.1 .2.1 .1 , 

2.1 .2.2.1,  2.1. 2.2.2. 


Design  H  The  User  Interface  Subsystem  provides  all  the  resources  for  interacting 
Documentation  H  wilh  3  user-  TNs  includes  window  management  and  graphics,  as  well  as 
H dialog  interaction. 


User 

Interface 

Subsystem 


Design  Decisions 


These  resources  must  include  graphical  capabilities.  The  use  of  a  mouse 
is  desirable. 


Design  Level 


Requirements 

3.1.E.2,  3.3.3,  ^ 

3.4.2,  3.4.3,  j 
3.4.4,  3.4.6  m. 


_ Tests 

2. 3. 1.1.  2. 3. 1.4, 
2.3.1. 6,  2.3.3. 1 , 

2.3  3.2,  2.4.1,  2.4.3, 
2.4.5 
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Features 


This  appendix  lists  the  features  identified  for  and  used  in  the 
ASSIST  prototype.  These  are  not  expected  to  be  exhaustive  lists,  but 
the  top  level  list  should  be  all-encompassing  and  the  more  detailed 
lists  should  provide  a  good  first  cut  at  addressing  the  important 
aspects  of  software  features  [50],  [59],  [61],  [80],  [97],  [104],  [161], 
[171]. 


The  term  features  is  used  to  mean  characteristics  of  software 
which  are  used  to  specify  absolute  requirements  for  software 
implementations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  term  criteria  is  used  to 
mean  characteristics  of  software  which  are  used  to  make  relative 
comparisons  of  similar  software  implementations.  The  criteria  used 
in  the  prototype  are  listed  in  Appendix  J.  All  features  and  criteria 
used  in  the  prototype  are  defined  in  Appendix  L. 

The  decision  maker  is  initially  presented  with  a  list  of  5  to  8 
recommended  features  from  the  top  level  list.  From  these,  those 
features  which  are  most  important  in  the  selected  software  may  be 
chosen.  The  specific  features  in  the  list  presented  are  based  on  the 
application  area  which  has  already  been  chosen.  Any  number  of  the 
features  in  the  initial  list  may  be  chosen,  and  additionally,  any  other 
features  from  the  top  level  .list  may  be  added  by  the  user,  as  long  as 
the  list  of  chosen  features  does  not  exceed  8  altogether. 

For  each  top  level  feature  chosen,  the  user  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  specify  that  feature  in  more  detail.  In  most  cases,  a 
more  detailed  list  of  features  will  be  presented,  and  specific  items 
may  be  chosen,  if  desired.  This  appendix  includes  an  explanation  of 
the  specific  handling  for  each  of  the  top  level  features. 


analysis  functions 
applied  standards 
associated  tool  requirements 
configuration  requirements 
contractual  matters 
cost 

hardware  control 
management  functions 
numerics 
options 

security  issues 
source  code  sizing 
timing  requirements 
transformation  functions 


user  profile 
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analysis  functions 

The  following  list  of  specific  analysis  features  (functions  which 
may  be  present  in  the  software)  is  presented  to  the  user,  and  any 
number  may  be  chosen.  If  no  feature  is  chosen,  the  user  will  be 
asked  if  the  top  level  feature  should  be  unchosen.  Otherwise,  at  least 
one  item  must  be  chosen  from  the  list. 

consistency  checking 
cross  referencing 
data  flow  analysis 
mutation  analysis 
regression  testing 
requirements  simulation 
statistical  profiling 
traceability  analysis 


applied  standards 


The  following  list  of  applied  standards  is  presented  to  the  user, 
and  any  number  may  be  chosen.  More  standards  can  be  included  in 
this  list  in  the  future.  If  no  standard  is  chosen,  the  user  will  be 
asked  if  the  top  level  feature  should  be  unchosen.  Otherwise,  at  least 
one  item  must  be  chosen  from  the  list.  The  determination  of  the 
rating  for  the  applied  standards  feature  is  based  on  the  conformance 
of  the  software  to  all  standards  chosen. 


Ada  (MIL-STD-1815A) 

CAIS  (MIL-STD-1838A) 

PCTE 

DIANA 

GKS 

PfflGS 


DoD-STD-2167A 


associated  tool  requirements 
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The  user  will  be  presented  with  the  following  information: 


In  a  future  version,  choosing  this  feature  will  enable  the 
specification  of  tools  which  must  be  available  and  able  to  work  with 
the  software  to  be  selected.  For  now,  choosing  this  feature  will  have 
no  effect. 


configuration  requirements 
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The  following  list  of  specific  configuration  requirements  is 
presented  to  the  user,  and  any  number  may  be  chosen.  For  primary 
memory  and  disk  capacity,  the  user  is  presented  with  the  default 
value  listed,  and  it  may  be  changed  if  desired.  For  any  other  feature, 
the  user  is  presented  with  a  list  of  specific  values  for  the  feature 
which  are  present  in  the  database,  and  from  this  the  user  must 
choose  one.  If  no  feature  is  chosen,  the  user  will  be  asked  if  the  top 
level  feature  should  be  unchosen.  Otherwise,  at  least  one  item  must 
be  chosen  from  the  list. 


Feature  Pefau.lt_yalug 

host  hardware 
target  hardware 

host  memory  needed  <=  4  MB 

host  disk  capacity  needed  <=  50  MB 

peripheral  devices 

operating  system 

support  software 

distributed  system 
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contractual  matters 


The  following  list  of  specific  contractual  matters  is  presented  to 
the  user,  and  any  number  may  be  chosen.  For  the  number  of  users, 
the  user  is  presented  with  the  default  value  listed,  and  it  may  be 
changed  if  desired.  If  no  feature  is  chosen,  the  user  will  be  asked  if 
the  top  level  feature  should  be  unchosen.  Otherwise,  at  least  one 
item  must  be  chosen  from  the  list. 


Feature  Default  Value 

no  restrictions  on  users 

number  of  users  >=  1 

number  of  CPUs  >=  1 

sale  of  derived  software 

source  code  available 


support  available 
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cost 


The  user  will  be  presented  with  the  following  default  value. 
The  default  may  be  changed,  but  if  no  action  is  taken,  the  default 
stands.  In  a  future  version,  this  may  be  stated  as  unit  cost  per 
person  rather  than  a  lump  sum,  if  desired.  It  will  also  be  possible  to 
be  specific  about  the  component  costs,  including  the  basic  software 
price,  training  costs,  installation  costs,  and  other  ancillary  costs 
associated  with  making  the  software  a  productive  part  of  the  user’s 
facility. 

Cost  not  to  exceed  (in  U.  S.  dollars)  10.000. 
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hardware  control 


The  user  will  be  presented  with  the  following  information: 


Choosing  this  feature  indicates  a  desire  that  the  software  be 
able  to  control  hardware  directly.  The  ability  to  specify  what  may  be 
controlled  from  the  software  will  be  added  in  a  later  version.  For 
now,  ASSIST  will  use  the  existence  of  any  hardware  control  to  arrive 
at  a  rating  for  this  feature. 


management  functions 
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The  following  list  of  specific  management  features  (functions 
which  may  be  present  in  the  software)  is  presented  to  the  user,  and 
any  number  may  be  chosen.  If  no  feature  is  chosen,  the  user  will  be 
asked  if  the  top  level  feature  should  be  unchosen.  Otherwise,  at  least 
one  item  must  be  chosen  from  the  list. 


configuration  management 
cost  management 
object  management 
performance  monitoring 
program  library  management 
quality  management 


resource  management 
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numerics 


The  following  list  of  specific  numerics  features  is  presented  to 
the  user,  and  any  number  may  be  chosen.  This  list  is  provided  for 
compilation  systems  only.  For  each  feature  chosen,  if  a  default  is 
given  the  user  is  presented  with  the  default  value  listed,  and  it  may 
be  changed  if  desired.  If  no  feature  is  chosen,  the  user  will  be  asked 
if  the  top  level  feature  should  be  unchosen.  Otherwise,  at  least  one 
item  must  be  chosen  from  the  list. 


Feature 

Default  Value 

bits  in  integer 

>=  16 

max  integer 

>=  32768 

bits  in  float 

>=  32 

bits  in  exponent 

>=  8 

fixed  point  delta 

<=  0.0001 

digits  in  float 

>=  8 

long  rep  forms 

short  rep  forms 

options 
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The  user  will  be  presented  with  the  following  information: 


In  a  future  version,  choosing  this  feature  will  enable  the 
specification  of  any  number  of  the  specific  options  listed  in  the 
system  database.  For  now,  ASSIST  will  use  the  existence  of  any 
options  to  arrive  at  a  rating  for  this  feature. 


security  issues 
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The  user  will  be  presented  with  the  following  information: 


In  a  future  version,  choosing  this  feature  will  enable  the 
specification  of  security  issues,  such  as  the  levels  of  security  which 
must  be  supported  by  the  software  to  be  selected.  For  now,  choosing 
this  feature  will  have  no  effect. 


source  code  sizing 
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The  following  list  of  specific  source  code  sizing  features  is 
presented  to  the  user,  and  any  number  may  be  chosen.  This  list  is 
provided  for  compilation  systems  only.  For  each  feature  chosen,  the 
user  is  presented  with  the  default  value  listed,  and  it  may  be 
changed  if  desired.  If  no  feature  is  chosen,  the  user  will  be  asked  if 
the  top  level  feature  should  be  unchosen.  Otherwise,  at  least  one 
item  must  be  chosen  from  the  list. 


Feature 

Default  Value 

lines  in  unit 

>=  5000 

units  in  compile 

>=  200 

entries  in  task 

V 

n 

o 

elements  in  aggregate 

>=  100 

discriminants  in  record 

>=  10 

alternatives  in  case 

>=25 

alternatives  in  select 

V 

ii 

instantiations  of  generic 

>=  10 

timing  requirements 
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The  following  list  of  timing  requirements  is  presented  to  the 
user,  and  any  number  may  be  chosen.  This  list  is  provided  for 
compilation  systems  only.  For  each  feature  chosen,  the  user  is 
presented  with  the  default  value  listed,  and  it  may  be  changed  if 
desired.  If  no  feature  is  chosen,  the  user  will  be  asked  if  the  top 
level  feature  should  be  unchosen.  Otherwise,  at  least  one  item  must 
be  chosen  from  the  list. 


Eg.atuis 

compiling  lines  of  code 
task  rendezvous 
subprogram  overhead 
exceptions  overhead 
clock  resolution 


max  blocking  time 


<  0.0002  sec 
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transformation  functions 


The  following  list  of  specific  transformation  features  (functions 
which  may  be  present  in  the  software)  is  presented  to  the  user,  and 
any  number  may  be  chosen.  If  no  feature  is  chosen,  the  user  will  be 
asked  if  the  top  level  feature  should  be  unchosen.  Otherwise,  at  least 
one  item  must  be  chosen  from  the  list. 


incremental  compilation 

editing 

formatting 

linking/loading 

activities  transformation 

object  transformation 

program  generation 


user  profile 
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The  following  list  of  user  profile  features  is  presented  to  the 
user,  and  any  number  may  be  chosen.  If  skill  level  is  chosen,  the 
user  will  be  given  the  choice  of  (1)  novice,  (2)  intermediate,  or  (3) 
expert,  and  one  skill  level  must  be  chosen.  If  training  is  chosen,  the 
user  will  be  given  the  choice  of  (1)  little  or  none,  (2)  moderate,  or  (3) 
extensive,  and  one  level  of  training  must  be  chosen.  If  no  feature  is 
chosen  from  the  user  profile  list,  the  user  will  be  asked  if  the  top 
level  feature  should  be  unchosen.  Otherwise,  a  choice  must  be  made. 
The  determination  of  the  rating  for  the  user  profile  feature  is  based 
on  all  choices  made  from  the  user  profile  list. 


skill  level 
training 
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Criteria 


This  appendix  lists  the  criteria  identified  for  and  used  in  the 
ASSIST  prototype.  These  are  not  expected  to  be  exhaustive  lists,  but 
the  top  level  list  should  be  all-encompassing  and  the  more  detailed 
lists  should  provide  a  good  first  cut  at  addressing  the  important 
aspects  of  assessing  software  criteria  [14],  [24],  [50],  [127]. 

The  term  criteria  is  used  to  mean  characteristics  of  software 
which  are  used  to  make  relative  comparisons  of  similar  software 
implementations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  term  features  is  used  to 
mean  characteristics  of  software  which  are  used  to  specify  absolute 
requirements  for  software  implementations.  The  features  used  in 
the  prototype  are  listed  in  Appendix  I.  All  features  and  criteria  used 
in  the  prototype  are  defined  in  Appendix  L. 

The  decision  maker  is  initially  presented  with  a  list  of  5  to  8 
recommended  criteria  from  the  top  level  list.  From  these,  those 
criteria  which  are  most  important  in  the  selected  software  may  be 
chosen.  The  specific  criteria  in  the  list  presented  are  based  on  the 
application  area  which  has  already  been  chosen.  Any  number  of  the 
criteria  in  the  initial  list  may  be  chosen,  and  additionally,  any  other 
criteria  from  the  top  level  list  may  be  added  by  the  user,  as  long  as 
the  list  of  chosen  criteria  does  not  exceed  8  altogether. 

For  each  top  level  criterion  chosen,  the  user  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  specify  that  criterion  in  more  detail.  A  more  detailed 
list  of  criteria  will  be  presented,  and  the  user  may  choose  specific 
items  in  this  list,  if  desired.  If  none  of  the  detailed  criteria  is  chosen, 
all  information  available  in  the  database  for  any  criterion  on  the 
detailed  list  will  be  used  in  the  determination  of  a  rating  for  the  top 
level  criterion.  This  appendix  includes  a  listing  of  the  detailed 
criteria  for  each  of  the  top  level  criteria. 


Top  Level 


correctness 

efficiency 

expandability 

integrity 

interoperability 

maintainability 

reliability 

reusability 

survivability 

transportability 

usability 

vendor  support 

verifiability 
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correctness 

The  extent  to  which  software  design  and  implementation  conform  to 
specifications  and  standards. 

Detailed  criteria: 

completeness 

consistency 

traceability 


efficiency 
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The  extent  to  which  software  performs  its  intended  functions  with  a 
minimum  consumption  of  computing  resources. 

Detailed  criteria: 

communication  effectiveness 
processing  effectiveness 
storage  effectiveness 
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expandability 

The  degree  to  which  architectural,  data,  or  procedural  design  can  be 
extended  (also  called  extensibility). 

Detailed  criteria: 

augmentability 

generality 

modularity 

self  documentation 

simplicity 
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integrity 

The  extent  to  which  unauthorized  access  to  or  modification  of 
software  or  data  can  be  controlled. 

Detailed  criteria: 

security 

standards  compatibility 


interoperability 
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The  degree  to  which  an  APSE  may  provide  data  base  objects  and 
their  relationships  in  forms  usable  by  the  components  and  user 
programs  of  another  APSE  without  conversion. 

Detailed  criteria: 

communication  commonality 

data  commonality 

modularity 

rehostability 

retargetability 


maintainability 
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The  extent  to  which  a  component  facilitates  updating  to  satisfy  new 
requirements  or  to  correct  deficiencies. 

Detailed  criteria: 

augmentability 

communicativeness 

consistency 

modularity 

self  documentation 

simplicity 

structuredness 


test  availability 
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reliability 

The  extent  to  which  a  component  can  be  expected  to  perform  its 
intended  functions  in  a  satisfactory  manner  over  a  specified  period 
of  time. 

Detailed  criteria: 

accuracy 

completeness 

consistency 

fault  tolerance 

modularity 

simplicity 


reusability 
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The  extent  to  which  a  program  (or  parts  of  a  program)  can  be  reused 
in  other  applications. 

Detailed  criteria: 

application  independence 
generality 

hardware  independence 
modularity 

operating  system  independence 


self  documentation 


survivability 
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The  extent  to  which  the  software  will  perform  and  support  critical 
functions  without  failures  within  a  specified  time  period  when  a 
portion  of  the  system  is  inoperable. 

Detailed  criteria: 

autonomy 
distributedness 
fault  tolerance 
modularity 
reconfigurability 


transportability 
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The  effort  required  to  transfer  the  program  from  one  hardware 
and/or  software  system  environment  to  another  (also  called 
portability). 


Detailed  criteria: 


hardware  independence 
modularity 

operating  system  independence 

rehostability 

retargetability 

self  documentation 


support  software  independence 
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usability 

The  extent  to  which  resources  required  to  acquire,  install,  learn, 
operate,  prepare  input  for,  and  interpret  output  of  a  component  are 
minimized. 

Detailed  criteria: 

capacity 

ease  of  installation 

ease  of  use 

maturity 

on-line  help 

power 

tailorability 

user  documentation 
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vendor  support 


The  extent  to  which  a  vendor  is  willing  and  able  to  provide  the 
software  user  with  assistance  to  ensure  that  the  software  performs 
desired  functions  and  is  willing  and  able  to  support  the  continuing 
maturation  of  the  product. 


Detailed  criteria: 


corporate  health 
pricing  policies 
reputation 
support  policies 


verifiability 
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The  extent  to  which  a  component  facilitates  the  establishment  of 
verification  criteria  and  supports  evaluation  of  its  performance. 

Detailed  criteria: 

communicativeness 

modularity 

self  documentation 

simplicity 

standards  compatibility 
structuredness 


test  availability 


Appendix  J 
Glossary 


Glossary 
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The  following  definitions  have  been  adapted  from  several  sources. 
In  cases  where  these  sources  provided  different  definitions  for  the 
same  term,  all  definitions  have  been  included.  Each  definition  is 
given  in  one  sentence.  The  first  definition  always  expresses  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  ASSIST.  The  definitions  for 
features  (absolute  characteristics)  used  in  ASSIST  are  preceded  by  (f) 
and  the  definitions  for  criteria  (relative  characteristics)  used  in 
ASSIST  are  preceded  by  (c)  [10],  [14],  [24],  [27],  [37],  [45],  [46],  [47], 
[50],  [57],  [78],  [106],  [127]. 


accuracy  -  (c)  A  quantitative  measure  of  the  magnitude  of  error 

expressed  as  a  function  of  the  relative  error,  with  a  high  value 
corresponding  to  a  small  error.  The  precision  of  computations 
and  control.  Those  characteristics  of  software  which  provide 
the  required  precision  in  calculations  and  outputs. 

activities  transformation  -  (f)  A  software  function  which 
performs  a  transformation  on  a  product  of  one  life  cycle 
activity  to  produce  a  product  for  another  activity. 

Ada  (MIL-STD-I815A)  -  (f)  The  standard  which  specifies  the  Ada 
language. 

alternatives  in  case  -  (f)  The  maximum  number  of  individual 
alternatives  which  can  be  defined  in  a  case  statement. 

alternatives  in  select  -  (f)  The  maximum  number  of  alternatives 
which  can  be  defined  in  a  select  statement. 

analysis  functions  -  (f)  Software  functions  which  provide  an 
examination  of  a  substantial  whole  to  determine  both 
qualitative  and  quantitative  properties. 

application  independence  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  software  is 
not  dependent  on  the  support  required  for  a  particular 
application.  Those  characteristics  of  software  which  determine 
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its  nondependency  on  database  system,  microcode,  computer 
architecture,  and  algorithms. 

applied  standards  -  (f)  Standards  to  which  software  or  its  inputs 
or  outputs  conform. 

associated  tool  requirements  -  (f)  Tools  which  must  be  available 
and  compatible  with  the  software. 

augmentability  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  software  provides  for 
expansion  of  capability  for  functions  and  data.  Those 
characteristics  of  software  which  provide  for  expansion  of 
capability  for  functions  and  data. 

autonomy  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  software  is  not  dependent  on 
interfaces  and  functions.  Those  characteristics  of  software 
which  determine  its  non-dependency  on  interfaces  and 
functions. 

bits  in  float  -  (f)  The  total  number  of  bits  used  for  a  float 
representation. 

bits  in  exponent  -  (f)  The  number  of  bits  used  for  the 

representation  of  the  exponent  (including  its  sign)  in  a  float 
representation. 

bits  in  integer  -  (f)  The  number  of  bits  used  for  an  integer 
representation. 

CAIS  (MIL-STD-1838A)  -  (f)  The  standard  which  specifies  the 
Common  APSE  Interface  Set,  a  set  of  interfaces  to  the  APSE 
kernel. 

capacity  -  (c)  The  extent  of  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  the 
functions  implemented  by  a  tool. 

clock  resolution  -  (f)  The  amount  of  time  distinguishing  (the 
difference  between)  two  consecutive  clock  times. 

communication  commonality  -  (c)  The  degree  to  which  standard 
interfaces,  protocols,  and  bandwidths  are  used.  Those 
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characteristics  of  software  which  provide  for  the  use  of 
interface  standards  for  protocols,  routines,  and  data 
representations. 

communication  effectiveness  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  software 
performs  its  intended  functions  with  a  minimum  consumption 
of  communications  resources.  Those  characteristics  of  the 
software  which  provide  for  minimum  utilization  of 
communications  resources  in  performing  functions. 

communicativeness  -  (c)  The  degree  to  which  the  program 
provides  feedback  while  it  is  operating  to  keep  the  user 
informed  of  the  functions  being  performed. 

compiling  lines  of  code  -  (f)  The  number  of  lines  of  source  code 
which  a;e  compiled  in  a  minute  (wall  clock  time). 

completeness  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  a  component  provides  the 
complete  set  of  operations  necessary  to  perform  a  function. 

The  degree  to  which  full  implementation  of  required  function 
has  been  achieved.  Those  characteristics  of  software  which 
provide  full  implementation  of  the  functions  required. 

configuration  management  -  (f)  A  software  function  which 
establishes  baselines  for  configuration  items,  controls  the 
changes  to  these  baselines,  and  controls  releases  to  the 
operational  environment. 

configuration  requirements  -  (f)  Those  specific  components  of 

system  hardware  and/or  software  which  are  required  in  order 
for  the  software  to  function  correctly. 

consistency  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  uniform  design  and 

documentation  techniques  have  been  used  throughout  the 
software  development  project.  The  use  of  uniform  design  and 
documentation  techniques  throughout  the  software 
development  project.  Those  characteristics  of  software  which 
provide  for  uniform  design  and  implementation  techniques  and 
notation. 
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consistency  checking  -  (f)  A  software  function  which  determines 
whether  or  not  an  entity  is  internally  consistent  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  consistent  with  its  specification. 

contractual  matters  -  (f)  Features  determining  the  legal  use  of  and 
support  provided  for  software  which  may  be  specified  in  a 
contract  with  the  vendor  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

corporate  health  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  it  is  reasonable  to 

assume  that  the  vendor  will  remain  in  business  with  the  ability 
to  continue  the  current  level  of  customer  support. 

correctness  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  software  design  and 

implementation  conform  to  specifications  and  standards.  The 
extent  to  which  a  program  satisfies  its  specification  and  fulfills 
the  customer's  mission  objectives.  The  extent  to  which 
software  is  free  from  design  defects  and  from  coding  defects; 
that  is,  fault  free.  Agreement  between  a  component's  total 
response  and  the  stated  response  in  the  functional  specification 
(functional  correctness),  and/or  between  the  component  as 
coded  and  the  programming  specification  (algorithmic 
correctness). 

cost  -  (f)  The  total  price  associated  with  the  purchase  and  productive 
use  of  the  software  (including  the  basic  software  price,  training 
costs,  installation  costs,  and  any  other  ancillary  costs  associated 
with  making  the  software  a  productive  part  of  the  user’s 
facility). 

cost  management  -  (f)  A  software  function  which  manages  cost 
functions  (such  as  the  cost  organization  structure  and  the  cost 
estimation  methodology). 

ci  .eria  -  Characteristics  of  software  which  are  used  to  make 
relative  comparisons  of  similar  software  implementations. 

cross  referencing  -  (f)  A  software  function  which  references 
entities  to  other  entities  by  logical  means. 

data  commonality  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  standard  data 

structures  and  types  are  used  throughout  the  program.  The 
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use  of  standard  data  structures  and  types  throughout  the 
program.  Those  characteristics  of  software  which  provide  for 
the  use  of  interface  standards  for  data  representations. 

data  flow  analysis  -  (f)  A  software  function  which  analyzes  the 
formal  requirements  statements  to  determine  interface 
consistency  and  data  availability. 

DIANA  -  (f)  The  standard  which  specifies  a  Descriptive  Intermediate 
Attributed  Notation  for  Ada,  an  abstract  data  type  such  that 
each  object  of  the  type  is  a  representation  of  an  intermediate 
form  of  an  Ada  program. 

digits  in  float  -  (f)  The  largest  number  of  decimal  digits  which  may 
be  represented  by  a  float. 

discriminants  in  record  -  (0  The  maximum  number  of 

discriminants  which  can  be  defined  for  a  single  record  type. 

distributed  system  -  (f)  A  system  in  which  software  functions  are 
geographically  or  logically  separated  within  the  system. 

distributedness  -  (c)  The  degree  to  which  software  functions  are 
geographically  or  logically  separated  within  the  system.  Those 
characteristics  of  software  which  determine  the  degree  to 
which  software  functions  are  geographically  or  logically 
separated  within  the  system. 

DoD-STD-2167A  -  (f)  The  standard  which  establishes  uniform 
requirements  for  software  development  that  are  applicable 
throughout  the  system  life  cycle. 

ease  of  installation  -  (c)  The  relative  ease  with  which  a  software 
product  may  be  integrated  into  its  operational  environment 
and  tested  in  this  environment  to  ensure  that  it  performs  as 
required. 

ease  of  use  -  (c)  The  relative  ease  with  which  a  novice  user  can 
become  an  effective  user  of  the  program. 
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editing  -  (f)  A  software  function  which  provides  for  selective 

revision  of  computer-resident  data  (the  data  may  be  textual, 
graphical,  some  internal  representation,  etc.). 

efficiency  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  software  performs  its  intended 
functions  with  a  minimum  consumption  of  computing 
resources.  The  amount  of  computing  resources  and  code 
required  by  a  program  to  perform  its  function.  The  relative 
extent  to  which  a  resource  is  utilized.  The  ratio  of  actual 
utilization  of  the  system  resources  to  optimum  utilization. 

elements  in  aggregate  -  (f)  The  maximum  number  of  elements 
which  can  constitute  an  aggregate. 

entries  in  task  -  (f)  The  maximum  number  of  entries  which  can  be 
defined  in  a  single  task. 

exactness  -  The  measure  of  assuredness  that  a  component  does  no 
more  than  it  was  specified  to  do  and  does  not  contain  malicious 
code. 

exceptions  overhead  -  (f)  The  execution  overhead  time  which  is 
attributable  to  the  presence  of  exception  handlers  in  the  unit. 

expandability  (extensibility)  -  (c)  The  degree  to  which 

architectural,  data,  or  procedural  design  can  be  extended.  The 
relative  effort  to  increase  the  software  capability  or 
performance  by  enhancing  current  functions  or  by  adding  new 
functions  or  data.  The  extent  to  which  a  component  allows  new 
capabilities  to  be  added  and  existing  capabilities  to  be  easily 
tailored  to  user  needs. 

fault  tolerance  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  the  system  has  the  built- 
in  capacity  to  provide  continued  correct  execution  in  the 
presence  of  a  limited  number  of  hardware  or  software  faults. 
Those  characteristics  of  software  which  provide  for  continuity 
of  operations  under  and  recovery  from  non-nominal  conditions. 
The  protection  of  a  component  from  itself,  user  errors,  and 
system  errors.  The  ability  to  recover  and  provide  meaningful 
diagnostics  in  the  event  of  unforeseen  situations.  The  damage 
that  occurs  when  the  program  encounters  an  error. 
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features  -  Characteristics  of  software  which  are  used  to  specify 
absolute  requirements  for  software  implementations. 

fixed  point  delta  -  (f)  The  smallest  interval  which  may  be  used  to 
distinguish  among  fixed  point  values. 

formatting  -  (f)  A  software  function  which  arranges  data  according 
to  predefined  and/or  user-defined  conventions. 

generality  -  (c)  The  breadth  of  the  potential  application  of  program 
components.  Those  characteristics  of  software  which  provide 
breadth  to  the  functions  performed  with  respect  to  the 
application. 

GKS  -  (f)  The  standard  which  specifies  the  Graphical  Kernel  System,  a 
graphics  system  which  allows  programs  to  support  a  wide 
variety  of  graphics  devices  and  which  is  defined  independently 
of  programming  languages. 

hardware  control  -  (f)  The  ability  of  the  software  to  control 

hardware  directly  (such  as  interrupts,  bit  manipulations,  file 
servers,  task  scheduling,  preemption,  etc.). 

hardware  independence  -  (c)  The  degree  to  which  the  software  is 
decoupled  from  the  hardware  on  which  it  operates.  Those 
characteristics  of  software  which  determine  its  nondependency 
on  specific  hardware.  The  degree  to  which  hardware 
dependencies  are  isolated  in  a  distinct  library  unit. 

host  disk  capacity  needed  -  (f)  The  combined  storage  size  (in 
megabytes)  required  of  the  on-line  disk  units  of  the  host 
hardware  to  ensure  that  the  software  will  run  properly. 

host  hardware  -  (f)  The  specification  of  the  manufacturer  and 
model  of  the  computer  hardware  which  will  serve  as  the 
development  platform  for  the  software  to  be  developed. 

host  memory  needed  -  (0  The  size  (in  megabytes)  required  of  the 
primary  memory  of  the  host  hardware  to  ensure  that  the 
software  will  run  properly. 
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incremental  compilation  -  (f)  A  software  function  which  produces 
new  object  code  for  a  particular  source  code  unit  from  the 
previous  object  code  for  that  unit  and  a  set  of  specified  changes 
to  the  source  code  which  produced  the  original  object  code. 

instantiations  of  generic  -  (f)  The  maximum  number  of  times  a 
single  generic  unit  can  be  instantiated. 

integrity  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  unauthorized  access  to  or 

modification  of  software  or  data  can  be  controlled.  The  extent 
to  which  the  software  will  perform  without  failures  due  to 
unauthorized  access  to  the  code  or  data  within  a  specified  time 
period.  The  probability  that  the  system  will  perform  without 
failure  and  will  protect  the  system  and  data  from  unauthorized 
access. 

interoperability  -  (c)  The  degree  to  which  an  APSE  may  provide 

data  base  objects  and  their  relationships  in  forms  usable  by  the 
components  and  user  programs  of  another  APSE  without 
conversion.  The  extent  to  which  two  or  more  systems  have  the 
ability  to  exchange  information  and  to  mutually  use  the 
information  that  has  been  exchanged.  The  effort  required  to 
couple  one  system  to  another.  The  relative  effort  to  couple  the 
software  of  one  system  to  the  software  of  another  system.  The 
probability  that  two  or  more  systems  can  exchange  information 
under  stated  conditions  and  use  the  information  that  has  been 
exchanged. 

lines  in  unit  -  (f)  The  maximum  number  of  source  code  lines  which 
can  be  compiled  in  one  compilation  unit. 

linking/loading  -  (f)  A  software  function  which  creates  a 

load/executable  module  on  the  host  machine  from  one  or  more 
independently  translated  object  modules  or  load  modules  by 
resolving  cross-references  among  the  object  modules,  and 
possibly  relocating  elements. 

long  rep  forms  -  (f)  The  ability  to  specify  a  number  (integer  or 
float)  which  will  be  represented  using  more  total  bits  than  is 
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used  by  numbers  of  the  same  base  type  without  the  "long" 
designation. 

maintainability  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  a  component  facilitates 
updating  to  satisfy  new  requirements  or  to  correct  deficiencies. 
The  effort  required  to  locate  and  fix  an  error  in  a  program.  The 
ease  of  effort  for  locating  and  fixing  a  software  failure  within  a 
specified  time  period.  The  ease  with  which  software  can  be 
maintained.  The  probability  that  the  system  can  be  restored  to 
a  specified  condition  within  a  specified  amount  of  time. 

malicious  code  -  operations  which  covertly  damage  or  attempt  to 
by-pass  system  security. 

management  functions  -  (f)  Software  functions  which  aid  the 
management  or  control  of  system/software  development. 

maturity  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  a  component  has  been  used  in 
the  development  of  deliverable  software  by  typical  users  and 
to  which  the  feedback  from  that  use  has  been  reflected  in 
modifications  to  the  component. 

max  blocking  time  -  (f)  The  maximum  amount  of  overhead  time 
used  by  the  runtime  system  to  block  a  task. 

max  integer  -  (f)  The  maximum  number  which  may  be  represented 
as  an  integer. 

modularity  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  software  is  composed  of 

discrete  components  such  that  a  change  to  one  component  has 
minimal  impact  on  other  components.  The  extent  to  which  a 
component  is  implemented  in  a  hierarchical  structure  in  which 
identifiable  functions  are  isolated  in  separate  compilation  units. 
The  functional  independence  of  program  components.  Those 
characteristics  of  software  which  provide  a  structure  of  highly 
cohesive  components  with  optimum  coupling. 

mutation  analysis  -  (f)  A  software  function  which  applies  test  data 
to  a  program  and  its  "mutants”  (programs  that  contain  one  or 
more  likely  errors)  in  order  to  determine  test  data  adequacy. 
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no  restrictions  on  users  -  (f)  Not  disallowing  or  constraining  the 
use  of  the  software  by  a  particular  class  of  users  (such  as 
people  not  employed  by  the  purchasing  organization). 

number  of  CPUs  -  (f)  The  total  number  of  computers  which  may 
legally  serve  as  the  residence  for  a  particular  software 
component. 

number  of  users  -  (f)  The  maximum  number  of  users  permitted 
simultaneous  execution  of  a  single  purchased  copy  of  the 
software. 

numerics  -  (f)  Software  features  which  determine  the 
computational  capabilities  of  the  software. 

object  management  -  (f)  A  software  function  which  manages  a 
collection  of  interrelated  data  (objects)  stored  together  with 
controlled  redundancy,  serving  one  or  more  applications  and 
independent  of  the  programs  using  the  data  (objects). 

object  transformation  -(f)  A  software  function  which  performs  a 
transformation  on  a  particular  system  object  to  produce 
another  system  object. 

on-line  help  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  user  documentation  is 
readily  available  to  the  user  from  the  program  while  it  is 
operating. 

cperating  system  -  (f)  The  specification  of  the  name  and  version  of 
the  operating  system  under  which  the  software  will  run. 

operating  system  independence  -  (c)  The  degree  to  which  the 
program  is  independent  of  operating  system  characteristics. 
Those  characteristics  of  software  which  determine  its 
nondependency  on  a  specific  operating  system.  The  degree  to 
which  operating  system  dependencies  are  isolated  in  a  distinct 
library  unit. 

options  -  (f)  Software  features  whose  specified  values  (each  of 

which  causes  the  software  to  execute  in  a  somewhat  different, 
yet  controlled,  manner)  are  set  by  the  user. 
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PCTE  -  (f)  The  standard  which  specifies  the  Portable  Common  Tool 
Environment,  a  hosting  structure  defined  by  a  set  of  program- 
callable  primitives  which  support  the  execution  of  programs  in 
terms  of  a  virtual,  machine  independent  level  of 
comprehensive  facilities. 

performance  monitoring  -  (f)  A  software  function  which  monitors 
the  performance  characteristics  of  the  finished  product. 

peripheral  devices  -  (f)  The  hardware  devices  which  are  attached 
to  and  work  with  the  computer  but  are  not  an  integral  part  of 
it  (such  as  printers,  terminals,  etc.). 

PHIGS  -  (0  The  standard  which  specifies  the  Programmers 

Hierarchical  Interactive  Graphics  Standard,  a  sophisticated 
graphics  support  system  that  controls  the  definition, 
modification,  and  display  of  hierarchical  graphics  data. 

power  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  a  component  has  capabilities,  such 
as  default  options  and  wild  card  operations,  that  contribute  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  user. 

pricing  policies  -  (c)  The  degree  to  which  the  vendor's  prices  for 
product  support  and  upgrades  are  reasonable  and  in 
accordance  with  accepted  practice  within  the  software 
industry. 

processing  (execution)  effectiveness  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which 
software  performs  its  intended  functions  with  a  minimum 
consumption  of  processing  resources.  The  run-time 
performance  of  a  program.  Those  characteristics  of  the 
software  which  provide  for  minimum  utilization  of  processing 
resources  in  performing  functions.  The  choice  between 
alternative  algorithms  based  on  those  taking  the  least  amount 
of  time. 

program  generation  -  (f)  A  software  function  which  provides  the 
translation  or  interpretation  used  to  construct  computer 
programs  (such  as  language  translator  generator,  syntax 
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analyzer  generator,  code  generator  generator,  environment 
definition  generator,  user  interface  generator,  etc.). 

program  library  management  -  (f)  A  software  function  which 
performs  the  creation,  manipulation,  display,  and  deletion  of 
the  various  components  of  a  program  library. 

quality  management  -  (f)  A  software  function  which  manages  the 
determination  of  the  achieved  level  of  quality  in  deployed 
software  systems. 

reconfigurability  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  software  provides  for 
continuity  of  system  operation  when  one  or  more  processor, 
storage  units,  or  communication  links  fails.  Those 
characteristics  of  software  which  provide  for  continuity  of 
system  operation  when  one  or  more  processors,  storage  units, 
or  communication  links  fails. 

regression  testing  -  (f)  A  software  function  which  performs  the 
rerunning  of  tests  in  order  to  detect  errors  spawned  by 
changes  or  corrections  made  during  software  development  and 
maintenance. 

rehostability  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  an  APSE  component  may  be 
installed  on  a  different  host  or  different  operating  system  with 
a  minimum  of  reprogramming.  The  ability  of  an  APSE 
component  to  be  installed  on  a  different  host  or  different 
operating  system  with  needed  reprogramming  localized  to  the 
KAPSE  or  machine  dependencies. 

reliability  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  a  component  can  be  expected  to 
perform  its  intended  functions  in  a  satisfactory  manner  over  a 
specified  period  of  time.  The  extent  to  which  a  program  can  be 
expected  to  perform  its  intended  function  with  required 
precision.  The  extent  to  which  the  software  will  perform 
without  any  failures  within  a  specified  time  period.  The 
probability  that  software  will  not  cause  the  failure  of  a  system 
for  a  specified  time  under  specified  conditions.  The  probability 
that  the  system  will  perform  as  intended  under  stated 
conditions  for  a  specified  period  of  time. 
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reputation  -  (c)  The  degree  of  confidence  expressed  by  program 

users  in  the  vendor's  willingness  and  ability  to  provide  support 
for  the  program. 

requirements  simulation  -  (0  A  software  function  which  executes 
code-enhanced  requirements  statements  to  examine  functional 
interfaces  and  performance. 

resource  management  -  (f)  A  software  function  which  manages 
the  resources  attributed  to  an  entity. 

retargetability  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  an  APSE  component  may 
accomplish  its  function  with  respect  to  another  target  with  a 
minimum  of  modification.  The  ability  of  an  APSE  component  to 
accomplish  its  function  with  respect  to  another  target. 

reusability  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  a  program  (or  parts  of  a 
program)  can  be  reused  in  other  applications.  The  relative 
effort  to  convert  a  software  component  for  use  in  another 
application.  The  relative  effort  to  adapt  software  for  use  in 
another  application. 

sale  of  derived  software  -  (f)  Disallowing  or  constraining  the 

conditions  under  which  some  portion  of  the  purchased  software 
may  be  included  in  software  provided  by  the  purchaser  to  a 
third  party. 

security  -  (c)  The  extent  of  protection  of  computer  hardware  and 
software  from  accidental  or  malicious  access,  use,  modification, 
destruction,  or  disclosure.  The  availability  of  mechanisms  that 
control  or  protect  programs  and  data. 

security  issues  -  (f)  Features  which  affect  the  use  of  the  software 
in  a  classified  environment. 

self  documentation  -  (c)  The  degree  to  which  the  source  code 

provides  meaningful  documentation.  Those  characteristics  of 
software  which  provide  explanation  of  the  implementation  of 
functions.  The  technical  data,  including  on-line,  documentation, 
listings,  and  printouts,  which  serve  the  purpose  of  elaborating 
the  design  or  details  of  a  component. 
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short  rep  forms  -  (f)  The  ability  to  specify  a  number  (integer  or 
float)  which  will  be  represented  using  fewer  total  bits  than  is 
used  by  numbers  of  the  same  base  type  without  the  "short” 
designation. 

simplicity  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  the  complexity  of  a  system  or 
system  component  (determined  by  such  factors  as  the  number 
and  intricacy  of  interfaces,  the  number  and  intricacy  of 
conditional  branches,  the  degree  of  nesting,  the  type  of  data 
structures,  and  other  system  characteristics)  is  kept  to  a 
minimum.  The  degree  to  which  a  program  can  be  understood 
without  difficulty.  Those  characteristics  of  software  which 
provide  for  definition  and  implementation  of  functions  in  the 
most  noncomplex  and  understandable  manner. 

skill  level  -  (f)  The  level  of  experience  in  using  similar  software. 

source  code  available  -  (f)  The  possibility  that  the  source  code  of 
the  software  can  be  purchase. 

source  code  sizing  -  (f)  The  limits  imposed  on  the  size  of  selected 
components  of  the  software. 

standards  compatibility  -  (c)  The  degree  to  which  the  program 
conforms  to  specific  standards. 

statistical  profiling  -  (f)  A  software  function  which  provides  the 
analysis  of  a  program  to  determine  statement  types,  number  of 
occurrences  of  each  statement  type,  and  the  percentage  of  each 
statement  type  in  relation  to  the  complete  program. 

storage  effectiveness  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  software  performs 
its  intended  functions  with  a  minimum  consumption  of  storage 
resources.  Those  characteristics  of  the  software  which  provide 
for  minimum  utilization  of  storage  resources.  The  choice 
between  alternative  source  code  constructions  based  on  those 
taking  the  minimum  number  of  words  of  object  code  or  in 
which  the  information-packing  is  high. 
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structuredness  -  (c)  The  degree  to  which  the  program  is 

constructed  of  a  basic  set  of  control  structures,  each  one  having 
one  entry  point  and  one  exit. 

subprogram  overhead  -  (f)  The  overhead  time  involved  in 
executing  a  subprogram  call. 

support  available  -  (f)  The  possibility  of  purchasing  support  for 
the  software  from  the  vendor  on  a  continuing  basis. 

support  policies  -  (c)  The  type  and  extent  of  support  provided  by 
the  vendor  for  the  software. 

support  software  -  (f)  The  specification  of  the  name  and  version  of 
the  support  software  required  to  work  with  the  software  in 
question  to  ensure  proper  functionality. 

support  software  independence  -  (c)  The  degree  to  which  the 

program  is  independent  of  nonstandard  programming  language 
features  and  other  environmental  constraints.  Those 
characteristics  of  software  which  determine  its  nondependency 
on  specific  support  software  in  the  environment  (utilities,  input 
and  output  routines,  libraries).  The  degree  to  which  support 
software  dependencies  are  isolated  in  a  distinct  library  unit. 

survivability  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  the  software  will  perform 
and  support  critical  functions  without  failures  within  a 
specified  time  period  when  a  portion  of  the  system  is 
inoperable.  The  extent  to  which  software  will  continue 
performing  when  a  portion  of  the  system  has  failed. 

tailorability  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  the  user  interface  of  the 
program  may  be  altered  to  conform  to  the  preferences  of  the 
user. 

target  hardware  -  (f)  The  specification  of  the  manufacturer  and 
model  of  the  computer  hardware  on  which  the  software  to  be 
developed  will  be  executed. 

task  rendezvous  -  (0  The  overhead  time  required  to  accomplish  a 
task  rendezvous. 
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test  availability  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  tests  are  available  to 
verify  that  a  program  functions  in  accordance  with  its 
requirements.  The  extent  to  which  tests  are  available  to 
support  the  evaluation  of  a  program’s  performance  with 
respect  to  specific  verification  criteria. 

timing  requirements  -  (0  The  limits  imposed  on  the  execution 
time  of  selected  components  of  the  software. 

traceability  -  (c)  The  ability  to  trace  a  design  representation  or 
actual  program  component  back  to  requirements.  Those 
characteristics  of  software  which  provide  a  thread  of  origin 
from  the  implementation  to  the  requirements  with  respect  to 
the  specified  development  envelope  and  operational 
environment. 

traceability  analysis  -  (f)  A  software  function  which  checks  for 
internal  consistency  within  the  software  requirements 
specification. 

training  -  (f)  The  amount  of  training  required  to  be  able  to  use  the 
software  productively. 

transformation  functions  -  (f)  Software  functions  which  describe 
how  the  subject  is  manipulated  to  accommodate  the  user's 
needs. 

transportability  (portability)  -  (c)  The  effort  required  to 
transfer  the  program  from  one  hardware  and/or  software 
system  environment  to  another.  The  relative  effort  to 
transport  the  software  for  use  in  another  environment.  The 
extent  to  which  a  component  can  be  adapted  for  use  in  another 
environment.  The  extent  to  which  a  component  may  be 
installed  on  a  different  APSE  without  change  in  functionality. 

units  in  compile  -  (f)  The  largest  number  of  compilation  units 
which  can  be  involved  in  a  single  compile. 

usability  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  resources  required  to  acquire, 
install,  learn,  operate,  prepare  input  for,  and  interpret  output 
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of  a  component  are  minimized.  The  effort  required  to  learn, 
operate,  prepare  input,  and  interpret  the  output  of  a  program. 
The  relative  effort  for  using  software  (training  and  operation). 
The  probability  that  users  can  operate  the  system  under 
specified  conditions  without  user  error  given  they  have 
received  specified  training. 

user  documentation  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  documentation 

conveys  to  the  end  user  of  a  system  instructions  for  using  the 
system  to  obtain  desired  results.  The  technical  data  which 
serve  the  purpose  of  elaborating  the  design  or  details  of  a 
component  to  the  user. 

user  profile  -  (f)  Characteristics  required  of  the  user  in  order  to  use 
the  software  productively. 

vendor  support  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  a  vendor  is  willing  and 

able  to  provide  the  software  user  with  assistance  to  ensure  that 
the  software  performs  desired  functions  and  is  willing  and  able 
to  support  the  continuing  maturation  of  the  product. 

verifiability  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  a  component  facilitates  the 
establishment  of  verification  criteria  and  supports  evaluation 
of  its  performance.  The  effort  required  to  test  a  program  to 
ensure  that  it  performs  its  intended  function.  The  relative 
effort  to  verify  the  specified  software  operation  and 
performance.  The  extent  to  which  the  specified  system 
operation  and  performance  determine  the  conditions  and 
criteria  for  tests.  The  extent  to  which  a  component  facilitates 
the  evaluation  of  its  correctness,  completeness,  and  exactness. 


Appendix  K 


Suggested  Features  and  Criteria  by  Application 
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Suggested  Features  and  Criteria 


This  appendix  includes  lists  of  the  suggested  features  and 
criteria,  along  with  their  respective  default  weights,  which  are 
initially  presented  to  a  user.  The  particular  pair  of  lists  presented 
depend  on  the  application  area  chosen.  The  suggestions  given  are  an 
initial  estimate  of  the  importance  usually  placed  on  particular 

features  and  criteria  for  the  given  application  area.  These  may  be 
modified  as  suggested  by  experience  with  ASSIST. 

The  term  features  is  used  to  mean  characteristics  of  software 
which  are  used  to  specify  absolute  requirements  for  software 

implementations.  The  term  criteria  is  used  to  mean  characteristics  of 
software  which  are  used  to  make  relative  comparisons  of  similar 
software  implementations.  The  features  used  in  the  prototype  are 
listed  in  Appendix  I,  and  the  criteria  used  are  listed  in  Appendix  J. 
All  the  features  and  criteria  are  defined  in  Appendix  L. 

The  weights  for  both  features  and  criteria  range  from  1  to  10, 
where  a  weight  of  1  means  the  feature  or  criterion  is  marginally 

important,  a  weight  of  5  means  it  is  moderately  important,  and  a 
weight  of  10  means  it  is  critically  important.  When  a  feature  is 
weighted  with  a  10,  it  means  it  is  positively  required,  and  no 
software  should  even  be  considered  which  does  not  contain  that 

feature. 


Hard  Real  Time 


Feature 

analysis  functions 
applied  standards 
hardware  control 
source  code  sizing 
timing  requirements 
user  profile 


Default  Weight 
5 
5 
8 
5 

10 

5 


Criterion 

correctness 

efficiency 

integrity 

maintainability 

reliability 

usability 

vendor  support 

verifiability 


Default  Weight 
5 

10 

8 

5 

8 

5 

8 

10 


Soft  Real  Time 


Feature 

analysis  functions 
cost 

source  code  sizing 
timing  requirements 
user  profile 


Default  Weight 

5 

5 

5 

7 

5 


Criterion 

correctness 

efficiency 

integrity 

maintainability 

reliability 

usability 

vendor  support 

verifiability 


Default  Weight 
5 
8 
8 
5 
5 
5 
8 
5 
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Math  Intensive 


Feature 

analysis  functions 
applied  standards 
cost 

numerics 
source  code  sizing 
user  profile 


correctness 


integrity 
maintainability 
transportability 
usability 
vendor  support 
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Information  Intensive 


Feature 

contractual  matters 
cost 

management  functions 
source  code  sizing 
user  profile 


Default  Weight 
5 
5 
8 
5 
5 


Criterion 

correctness 

integrity 

maintainability 

transportability 

usability 

vendor  support 


Default  Weight 
5 

10 

5 

5 

8 

8 


General 


Feature 

analysis  functions 
applied  standards 
cost 

management  functions 
source  code  sizing 
user  profile 


Default  Weight 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


Criterion 

correctness 

expandability 

integrity 

maintainability 

transportability 

usability 

vendor  support 


Default  Weight 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
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Foreword 


The  Ada  Software  Selection  assISTant  (ASSIST)  is  a  type  of  program  often  referred  to  as  a  decision 
support  system  (DSS)  because  its  main  purpose  is  to  provide  support  to  someone  who  is  about  to 
make  an  important  decision.  It  is  similar  to  the  type  of  program  called  an  expert  system,  but, 
unlike  an  expert  system,  ASSIST  will  not  necessarily  recommend  just  one  solution  to  the  problem 
at  hand.  It  will  use  information  you  provide  to  determine  the  important  characteristics  of  the  Ada 
support  software  to  be  selected  and  how  to  weight  the  importance  of  each  characteristic.  You  will 
specify  the  type  of  software  to  be  selected.  This  could  be  anything  from  a  single  software  tool  to  a 
complete  software  support  environment.  Then  you  specify  the  important  features  and  criteria  to  be 
used  in  the  software  evaluation,  as  well  as  a  weight  for  each.  ASSIST  will  then  search  its  database 
of  information,  derived  from  evaluations  performed  on  numerous  software  products,  and  it  will 
determine  those  products  of  the  specified  type  which  provide  an  acceptable  level  of  the 
characteristics  you  deemed  important.  The  program  will  provide  a  list  of  all  software  products 
which  have  the  required  characteristics,  based  on  the  information  in  the  database.  It  will  also 
indicate  which  other  products  of  the  specified  type,  which  are  also  included  in  the  database,  were 
rejected  as  unacceptable  and  why. 

This  manual  is  organized  by  the  windows  you  see  as  you  use  ASSIST.  The  window  in  question  is 
shown  at  the  top  of  a  page.  This  is  followed  by  an  explanation  of  the  purpose  of  the  window  and  what 
you  may  do  while  it  is  displayed.  Other  items  of  interest  are  also  discussed. 


Werefiif 


If  you  are  an  experienced  HyperCard  user,  you  should  know  that  the  usual  HyperCard  commends 
vlll  work  with  ASSIST.  However,  be  ewers  that  you  could  cause  ASSIST  severe  problems  by 
executing  e  commend  which  Is  not  available  to  the  regular  ASSIST  user.  Every  commend  that  you 
need  is  available  as  a  part  of  ASSIST.  If  you  use  HyperCard  commands,  it  is  your  responsibility  to 
be  sura  you  do  not  destroy  system  Integrity. 
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Starting 


ASSIST  uses  the  application  HyperCard  (not  included),  and  HyperCard  runs  on  a  Macintosh  Plus,  a 
Macintosh  SE,  or  any  of  the  Macintosh  II  models. 

The  first  time  you  use  ASSIST  you  should  copy  it  from  the  original  disk  to  a  hard  disk.  If  you  do  not 
know  how  to  perform  this  operation,  consult  your  Macintosh  owner's  guide  or  else  get  help  from  an 
experienced  Macintosh  user. 


Once  ASSIST  is  loaded  on  your  hard  disk,  you  should 
see  two  icons  (pictures)  in  your  folder  which  look 
like  those  at  the  right. 


ASSIST  Sev*  SUck 


To  start  ASSIST  simply  double  click  on  the  icon  labeled  *  ASSIST".  The  "Save  Stack"  is  used  if  you 
save  data  from  ASSIST,  but  you  do  not  need  to  do  anything  with  it.  ASSIST  will  not  be  able  to 
perform  the  save  operation  unless  a  stack  named  "Save  Stack"  is  in  the  same  folder  with  it. 


Quitting 


You  may  quit  from  ASSIST  at  any  time  by  clicking  on  the  Help  icon 
(shown  at  the  light)  and  then  clicking  on  the  button  which  says 
"Quit  ASSIST". 
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Ada 

Software 

Selection 

assISTant 

(ASSIST) 


Prototype 
Virsin  2.0 


This  program  is  designed  to  provide 
assistance  in  the  selection  of  support 
software  to  be  used  in  the  development 
of  a  software  system  with  Ada.  It 
summarizes  the  evaluation  data  In  Its 
database,  using  your  choices  for 
features  and  criteria  to  be  considered, 
with  their  respective  weights. 


Click  Here 


NOTE:  The  software  development  environment  of 
Ada  support  software  is  usually  referred  to  as  an 
Ada  Programming  Support  Environment  (APSE). 


When  ASSIST  is  first  started,  it  still  contains  data  from  the  last  time  it  was  used.  This  permits  a 
system  analyst  to  examine  the  stack  (program)  after  any  glitches  or  anomalies  should  occur. 

To  prepare  the  stack  for  your  new  session,  dick  on  'Click  Here*.  After  a  short  pause,  the  system 
will  be  ready  for  you. 
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Explanations 

To  save  space  and  keep 
things  consistent,  the 
icons  (pictures)  at  the 
right  will  be  used 
throughout  this 
program.  From  any 
window  subsequent  to 
this  one,  you  can  click 
on  one  of  these  buttons, 
and  the  described 
action  will  occur.  From 
|  this  window,  you  can 
*  click  on  any  of  these 
buttons  to  get  a  more 
complete  explanation  of 
its  effect. 


SfflF 


Returu  te  the  previous  vindov 

«r 

<p 

Where  em  1? 

«r 

Revlev  the  selection  process 

Prist  ths  current  vindov 
sr  •  summery 

Seve  sr  retrieve  softvere 
selection  characteristics 

HELP!!! 


An  important  objective  in  presenting  recommendations  to  a  decision  maker  is  to  provide 
information  in  small  enough  ’chunks'  to  be  easy  to  understand,  but  at  the  same  time  to  make  the 
information  useful  by  providing  ease  and  flexibility  in  getting  to  the  next  relevant  chunk.  ASSIST 
meets  this  objective  by  providing  one  window  at  a  time,  where  each  window  presents  only  one  type 
of  coordinated  information,  but  by  making  it  easy  to  get  to  any  related  window.  The  ease  of 
transition  from  one  window  to  the  next  is  provided  by  the  user  clicking  the  mouse  on  a  'button'.  A 
button  can  be  marked  with  either  a  little  picture,  called  an  icon,  or  with  words  describing  the 
action  taken  when  the  button  is  pressed  (or  clicked).  The  6  icons  described  in  the  window  shown 
above  are  present  in  almost  every  window,  so  any  of  them  can  be  activated  at  any  time  while  using 
ASSIST.  They  are  described  in  more  detail  in  the  following  pages. 
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The  “Return”  Icon  is  pictured  et  the  right. 


Clicking  on  the  Return  Icon  permite  you  to  backtrack  through  the  vlndove  preceding  the  current 
vlndov. 

This  meg  not  work  exactly  ee  you  would  expect  If  you  uee  It  after  retrieving  specifications  which 
were  previously  seved.  This  Is  because  the  previous  windows  have  been  replaced  with  new  windows. 
If  Return  tries  to  backtrack  to  a  previous  wl  ndow  and  It  is  not  found,  nothl  ng  will  happen. 

The  Return  button  will  be  disabled  while  you  are  In  the  middle  of  specifying  detail  features, 
criteria,  and  weights.  If  detali  processing  could  be  Interrupted  or  terminated,  system  1  ntegrity 
would  be  In  jeopardy. 


If  you  want  to  go  back  to  a  window  you  looked  at  BEFORE  the  last  one.  the  Compass  icon  may  be 
faster.  You  can  dick  on  the  Compos  graphic  to  move  to  any  set  of  windows. 
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The  ■Compass"  Icon  Is  pictured  at  the  right. 


Clicking  on  the  Compass  vill  take  goutothe  "where  am  I' compass  window,  shown  above.  This  will 
give  you  a  graphic  of  where  you  have  been  and  where  you  can  go  i  n  the  program  (i  n  the  above 
graphic  “Choose  Criteria"  is  where  you  have  been).  You  can  move  to  any  of  the  activities  shown  in 
the  graphic  just  by  clicking  on  it. 
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455I5T  ;  by;  Pat  Lawiis ; 


Type  of  software  to  be  selected 


Application  area  chosen 


Features  chosen  and  respective  weights 


Criteria  chosen  and  respective  weights 


***********  Parameters  used  by  the  system 

Lowest  acceptable  rating  is  0.9 

Weight  for  the  combined  feature  rating  is  1 

Weight  for  the  combined  criteria  rating  is  1 


—  QaoOao 


Scroll  by 
clicking 
on  the 
arrows  or 
moving  the 
box  along 
the  scroll 
bar.  When 
you  have 
finished 
reviewing, 
click  on 
the  return 
arrow 
below. 


<3 


The  “Review"  Icon  Is  pictured  at  the  right. 


Clicking  on  the  Review  icon  will  show  all  the  choices  you  have  made  so  far.  This  Includes  features, 
criteria,  and  weights  chosen,  as  well  as  the  system  parameters  used  to  arrive  at  the 
recommendations. 

The  above  graphic  shows  the  Review  wl  ndow  before  any  choices  have  been  made.  The  system 
parameters  given  are  the  defaults. 

The  Review  window  does  NOT  show  a  graphic  of  the  selection  process.  For  that  type  of  information, 
use  the  Compass  icon.  The  recommendations  made  by  ASSIST  will  also  not  be  shown  here.  For  this 
Information,  click  on  the  Compass  icon  and  then  choose  'Display  Information'. 
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PiriinQ  aanosouoQ 

Before  printing,  always  be  sure  the 
printer  is  turned  on  and  ready  to  print. 


If  you  wish  to  print  the  window  you 
wsrs  Just  viewing,  exactly  as  It 
looks  on  the  screen,  click  on 
"Print  Window". 


If  your  printer  is  not  turned  on  and 
sat  up  to  print,  or  if  you  have 
changed  your  mind  about  printing 
anything,  click  on  the  return  arrow. 


The  “Printer”  icon  ie  pictured  et  the  right. 


Clicking  on  the  Printer  Icon  will  get  you  to  the  window  ehown  above.  It  will  currently  permit  you 
to  pri  nt  onl  y  the  contents  of  the  wl  ndow  you  were  vtevi  ng  et  the  tl  me  you  clicked  on  the  Pri  nter 
Icon.  If  the  information  you  deal  re  is  In  e  scrolling  field,  and  it  will  not  all  fit  in  the  window  at  the 
seme  time,  you  can  print  multi  pie  views  of  the  window  to  get  all  the  information  you  want. 

In  the  future,  you  will  have  an  option  of  printing  Just  the  information  in  the  current  window  or 
else  a  summary  of  all  the  current  features,  criteria,  and  weights  being  used,  along  with  selection 
recommendations,  if  any  have  been  given. 
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The  'Disk*  Icon  Is  pictured  et  the  right. 


Clicking  on  the  Disk  icon  will  get  gou  to  the  window  shown  above.  You  will  hove  the  chence  to  save 
the  current  features,  criteria,  and  weights  Tor  a  future  aeealon.  You  will  also  be  able  to  retrieve  a 
previously  saved  set-up. 

If  you  click  on  "Save*,  your  choices  will  automatically  ba  saved  to  a  stack  (file)  called  "Save  Stack". 
This  Save  Stack  could  then  be  moved  to  another  directory  or  another  disk.  If  desired,  for  safe 
keeping.  If  It  stays  In  the  same  directory  with  the  ASSIST  stack.  It  will  be  overwritten  the  next 
time  a  Save  Is  done. 

If  you  click  on  "Retrieve",  the  choices  will  automatically  be  retrieved  from  a  stack  (file)  called 
"Save  Stack"  which  must  be  in  the  same  directory  as  tha  ASSIST  stack. 

In  the  future,  more  flexibility  will  be  provided  for  the  name  and  location  of  the  Save  Stack. 

It  may  seem  that  only  one  session  with  this  program  will  be  necessary.  However,  if  you  see  that 
some  important  aval uatlon  data  Is  not  In  the  database,  you  may  want  to  collect  that  Information,  get 
It  added  to  the  database,  and  then  return  to  the  program.  You  may  also  want  to  use  very  similar 
specifications  for  the  selection  of  several  different  types  of  software,  or  you  may  wish  to  perform 
sensitivity  analyses  using  similar  specifications. 
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ASSIST  by  Pat  Lawtfs 


Baattaatt  SQuodsos 


Indiuidual  tool 


Tool  set 


Life  cycle  actiuity 


Whole  APSE 


Before  we  can  select  features 
and  criteria  for  software 
evaluation,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  whether  you  are 
Interested  in  evaluating  a 
single  piece  of  software,  a  set 
of  tools,  support  for  a 
particular  life  cycle  activity, 
or  an  entire  Ada  Programming 
Support  Environment  (APSE). 


<9 


To  establish  the  context  for  this  session,  click  on 
the  best  of  the  choices  given  at  the  left. 


The  purpose  of  choosing  a  context  is  to  establish  the  type  of  software  about  which  ASSIST  will  make 
recommendations.  In  the  future,  many  more  context  choices  will  be  possible.  However,  at  present 
only  Tool  set"  and  "Life  cycle  activity"  are  possible,  and  either  of  these  choices  will  result  in  the 
selection  of  a  compilation  system. 
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ASSIST  by  Pat  LawUs 


A  tool  set  is  a  group 
of  tools  which  work 
together  to  perform  a 
particular  function  or 
a  set  of  related 
functions 


Choose  one  of  the  given  tool  sets  by  clicking  on  it. 


Having  this  window  come  into  view  indicates  that  your  first  context  choice  was  Tool  set'.  Now  the 
purpose  of  this  window  is  to  narrow  down  the  context  to  determine  the  type  of  tool  set  about  which 
you  must  make  a  selection  decision.  The  6  given  tool  sets  are  not  necessarily  all  that  are  possible, 
but  currently  they  are  more  than  enough.  The  only  button  which  is  currently  active  is  the  one  for 
'Compilation  system*,  and  the  other  5  will  simply  give  you  a  message  telling  you  to  select 
compilation  system  instead.  Once  you  have  clicked  on  the  compilation  system  button,  the 
'Application  area*  window  will  come  into  view. 
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Concept  development 


Requirements  definitio 


Life  cycle  activities  are 
those  activities  which 
relate  to  a  particular 
subset  of  the  life  cycle 
(sometimes  referred  to 
as  a  life  cycle  "phase"). 


Choose  the  life  cycle  activity  on  which  you  wish 
to  concentrate  by  clicking  on  it. 


Having  this  window  coma  into  view  indicates  that  your  first  context  choice  was  “Life  cycle  activity'. 
Now  the  purpose  of  this  window  is  to  narrow  down  the  context  to  determine  the  type  of  life  cycle 
activity  about  which  you  must  make  a  selection  decision.  The  6  given  activities  are  not  necessarily 
ail  that  are  possible,  but  they  cover  all  the  activities  generally  considered  to  be  a  part  of  software 
development.  The  'Implementation'  button  is  the  only  one  which  is  currently  active,  and  the  other 
5  will  simply  give  you  a  message  telling  you  to  select  implementation  instead.  Once  you  have 
clicked  on  the  implementation  button,  you  will  see  a  message  indicating  that  the  implementation 
activity  software  to  be  considered  for  this  selection  decision  will  be  compilation  system  software 
only  (because  of  current  program  limitations).  The  'Application  area"  window  will  then  come  into 
view. 
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Hard  real  time 


Soft  real  time 


Math  intensiue 


Information  intensiue 


General 


The  application  area  is  a 
very  good  indicator  of 
the  features  and  criteria 
which  are  important  when 
making  a  selection. 


<3 


Choose  the  application  area  in  which  you  are 
interested  by  clicking  on  it. 


The  application  area  is  the  last  of  the  windows  dealing  with  narrowing  down  the  type  of  software  for 
which  a  selection  decision  must  be  made.  Of  the  5  areas  from  which  to  choose,  ’General*  is  intended 
to  cover  any  area  which  is  not  covered  by  the  other  4.  Any  of  the  5  application  areas  may  be  chosen 
by  clicking  on  it.  Once  an  area  is  chosen,  you  will  be  ready  to  begin  to  choose  features  and  criteria 
to  use  in  the  software  evaluation  process.  The  application  area  you  have  chosen  will  determine  the 
features  and  criteria,  along  with  their  corresponding  weights,  which  will  be  recommended  for 
specification  in  the  software  evaluation.  Once  you  have  clicked  on  your  choice  of  area,  the  ’Choose 
features’  window  will  come  into  view. 
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Important  Features  of 
Compilation  system 


□  analysis  functions 

□  applied  standards 
IS!  hardware  control 
IS  source  code  sizing 
IS  timing  requirements 

□  user  profile 


Cftusoeo  Feelaamst 

Features  are  absolute  characteristics  of 
the  software  which  can  be  important 
considerations  In  the  selection  process 
(contrast  with  criteria  -  see  definitions). 
Choose  up  to  8  features  (this  top  level  is 
very  general)  which  are  either  essential 
or  highly  desirable.  Yea  may  add  a  feature 
If  It  Is  net  listed  by  clicking  on  ‘Add 
Feature*.  When  yea  have  made  all  your 
choices,  click  on  *OK*.  - - - 


CjD 


Choose  any  (0  or  more)  especially  important 
feature  by  clicking  in  the  box  next  to  it  (click 
again  if  you  change  your  mind). 


Any  number  of  features  may  be  chosen  from  those  listed  in  the  "Choose  Features’  window.  Once  all 
choices  are  made  from  these  general  features,  a  dick  on  "OK"  takes  you  to  the  windows  for 
specifying  details  for  each  chosen  feature  (as  long  as  you  choose  at  least  one  feature  with  available 
details).  Weights  will  be  assigned  to  each  feature  after  all  details  have  been  spedfied. 

For  a  definition  of  any  feature  or  criterion  (as  well  as  definitions  for  "features"  and  "criteria"), 
dick  on  "Definitions"  (see  page  26).  There  are  no  universally  accepted  definitions  for  the  terms 
used  for  features  and  criteria,  so  be  sure  you  understand  how  the  terms  are  used  by  ASSIST.  For  a 
complete  glossary  of  all  these  terms,  see  page  29. 

To  get  a  list  of  other  features  which  may  be  added,  dick  on  "Add  Feature".  Choose  one  from  this  list 
by  dicking  on  the  feature  name.  If  the  general  list  of  features  is  already  full  when  you  want  to  add 
another,  you  can  still  dick  on  "Add  Feature".  Your  new  choice  will  replace  an  unchosen  member  of 
the  list.  For  a  look  at  the  hierarchy  of  feature  choices  available  in  ASSIST,  see  page  24. 

If  you  wish  to  change  a  choice,  dick  on  the  check  box  to  unchoose  it  If  the  check  box  is  covered  by  a 
magnifying  glass,  dick  on  the  glass  to  get  to  the  detail  window  and  unchoose  all  the  details.  This 
will  also  unchoose  the  general  feature. 

After  you  have  chosen  one  set  of  features  and  you  have  clicked  on  "Done",  you  may  go  back  and 
change  features,  but  you  must  spetify  ail  detail  features  and  weights  over  again. 

For  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  >«  and  <-  when  specifying  numerical  values,  see  page  27. 

For  more  information  on  feature  choices,  see  the  next  page. 


This  window  is  used  for  specifying  the  details  of  the  general  features  you  have  chosen  as  important. 
Click  on  "OK"  when  you  have  chosen  those  details  of  importance. 

Once  again,  you  may  refer  to  the  definition  of  any  feature  or  criterion  (as  well  as  the  definitions 
for  "features"  and  "criteria")  by  clicking  on  "Definitions"  (see  page  26).  You  may  also  refer  to  the 
glossary  on  page  29. 

The  Return  and  Compass  buttons  will  be  disabled  while  you  are  in  the  middle  of  specifying  detail 
features.  If  detail  processing  could  be  interrupted  or  terminated,  system  integrity  would  be  in 
jeopardy. 

If  you  change  your  mind  about  specifying  certain  features  while  in  the  middle  of  detail  processing, 
you  can  choose  none  in  any  window.  Once  detail  processing  is  completed,  you  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  make  any  desired  changes. 

If  you  wish  to  get  a  new  list  of  features  you  will  have  to  unchoose  each  feature  already  chosen.  If  a 
magnifying  glass  is  covering  a  check  box,  you  must  dick  on  the  glass  to  get  to  the  detail  window  and 
then  unchoose  the  details.  When  you  accept  the  list  with  no  details  chosen,  the  general  feature  will 
be  unchosen  as  well.  Once  the  general  feature  is  unchosen,  choose  it  again  to  get  the  full  list  of 
detail  choices  again. 

Although  you  may  choose  any  number  of  features  which  are  listed  in  a  window,  there  is  a  limit  of  8 
which  can  be  listed  at  any  one  time.  Hence,  you  may  not  choose  more  than  8  in  any  one  window. 
However,  choosing  up  to  the  8  most  important  features  from  any  particular  list  should  be 
sufficient  to  help  you  arrive  at  a  sound  software  selection  decision. 
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Weights  of  Features  for 
Compilation  system 


analysis  functions  5 

applied  standards  5 

source  coda  sizing  S 

timing  requirements  10 

user  profile  8 


Suggested  weights  are  given  for  each  of 
the  features  chosen.  The  weights  range 
.from  1  through  10  (see  below).  When 
jail  welghta  are  as  desired,  click  on  “OK". 


Marginally 

important 


Modarataly 

important 


Critically 

important 

(assantial) 


Definitions 


For  each  weight  you  wish  to  change,  dick  on  the 
weight  (the  line  will  be  highlighted),  and  then 
type  in  the  weight  you  desire,  as  directed. 


Suggested  weights  are  given  for  each  of  the  chosen  features.  These  weights  range  from  i  to  1 0,  as 
shown  in  the  window.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  change  any  of  these,  just  dick  on  'OK'. 

If  you  wish  to  change  the  weight  for  a  feature,  click  on  the  weight.  This  will  produce  a  dialog  box 
which  will  give  you  the  opportunity  to  type  in  the  weight  you  wish  to  use.  Once  the  weights  are  as 
you  want  them,  dick  on  "OK".  THE  WEIGHTS  WILL  NOT  TAKE  EFFECT  UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  CLICKED  ON 
THE  "OK*  BUTTON. 

Once  again,  you  may  refer  to  the  definition  of  any  feature  or  criterion  (as  well  as  the  definitions 
for  “features"  and  “criteria*)  by  clicking  on  "Definitions'  (see  page  26).  You  may  also  refer  to  the 
glossary  on  page  29. 


W<i|kts  ef  Feat ur as  for 
user  profit* 


training 
moderate 
skill  level 
intermediate 


WqHqM  Peculiars  leictmo 


Suggested  weights  are  given  for  each  of 
the  features  chosen.  The  weights  rang* 
.from  1  through  10  (see  below).  When 
I  all  weights  are  as  desired,  click  on  "OK" 


Hargeully 

Important 


Moderately 

important 


Crtttearty 

important 

(essential) 


Definitions 


For  each  weight  you  wish  to  change,  click  on  the 
weight  (the  line  will  be  highlighted),  and  then 
type  in  the  weight  you  desire,  as  directed. 


The  feature  details  are  weighted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  general  features.  However,  a  weight  of 
10  for  one  of  these  details  indicates  that  this  detail  feature  is  absolutely  essential  to  any  software 
you  will  be  selecting.  Hence,  only  software  which  contains  this  detail  feature  will  be  considered  by 
ASSIST.  If  a  detail  feature  is  very  important,  but  you  still  do  not  want  to  exclude  software  which 
does  not  contain  this  feature,  then  weight  it  at  8  or  9  rather  than  10. 

The  Return  and  Compass  buttons  will  be  disabled  while  you  are  in  the  middle  of  specifying  detail 
weights.  If  detail  processing  could  be  interrupted  or  terminated,  system  integrity  would  be  in 
jeopardy. 
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Important  Criteria  far 
Compilation  system 


□  correctness 

□  integrity 

□  maintainability 

□  transportability 
IS  usability 

El  vendor  support 


C8D0868  m Ionia 


Criteria  are  relative  characteristics  for 
comparing  similar  Implementations  ot 
software  (contrast  with  features  -  see 
definitions).  Choose  up  to  8  general 
criteria  which  are  especially  Important  for 
comparing  various  software 
implementations.  You  may  add  a  criterion 
If  It  la  not  listed  by  clicking  on  "Add 
Criterion".  When  you  have  made  all  your 
choices,  click  on  "OK".  _ 


GD 
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Choose  any  (1  or  more)  criterion  which  is 
especially  important  by  clicking  in  the  box  next  to 
it  (click  again  if  you  change  your  mind). 


Any  number  of  criteria  may  be  chosen  from  those  listed  in  the  "Choose  Criteria"  window.  Once  all 
choices  are  made  from  these  general  criteria,  a  dick  on  "OK*  takes  you  to  the  windows  for 
specifying  details  for  each  chosen  feature  if  you  choose  to  specify  details.  Weights  will  be  assigned 
to  each  criterion  after  all  details  have  been  specified. 

For  a  definition  of  any  feature  or  criterion  (as  well  as  definitions  for  "features’  and  "criteria"), 
dick  on  "Definitions*  (see  page  26).  There  are  no  universally  accepted  definitions  for  the  terms 
used  for  features  and  criteria,  so  be  sure  you  understand  how  the  terms  are  used  by  ASSIST.  For  a 
complete  glossary  of  all  these  terms,  see  page  29. 

To  get  a  list  of  other  criteria  which  may  be  added,  click  on  "Add  Criterion".  Choose  one  from  this 
list  by  dicking  on  the  criterion  name.  If  the  general  list  of  criteria  is  already  full  when  you  want 
to  add  another,  you  can  still  dick  on  "Add  Criterion".  Your  new  choice  will  replace  an  unchosen 
member  of  the  list.  For  a  look  at  the  hierarchy  of  criteria  choices  available  in  ASSIST,  see  page  25. 

If  you  wish  to  change  a  choice,  dick  on  the  check  box  to  unchoose  it  If  the  check  box  is  covered  by  a 
magnifying  glass,  dick  on  the  glass  to  get  to  the  detail  window  and  unchoose  all  the  details.  This 
will  also  unchoose  the  general  criterion. 

After  you  have  chosen  one  set  of  criteria  and  have  clicked  on  "Done",  you  may  still  go  back  and 
change  criteria,  but  you  must  specify  ail  detail  criteria  and  weights  over  again. 

For  more  information  on  criteria  choices,  see  the  next  page. 
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Important  Critario  for 
offlcloncy 


H  processi  ng  effectiveness 
S]  storage  effectiveness 
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Criteria  aro  relative  characteristics  lor 
comparing  similar  Implementations  of 
software  (contrast  with  features  -  see 
definitions).  Choose  any  number  of  the 
given  criteria  which  are  especially 
Important  for  comparing  various  software 
Implementatlone.  When  you  have  made  all 
your  choices,  click  on  "OK". 


GD 


Choose  any  (1  or  more)  criterion  which  is 
especially  important  by  clicking  in  the  box  next  to 
it  (click  again  if  you  change  your  mind). 


This  window  is  used  for  specifying  the  details  of  the  general  criteria  you  have  chosen  as  important. 
Click  on  "OK”  when  you  have  chosen  those  details  of  importance. 

Once  again,  you  may  refer  to  the  definition  of  any  feature  or  criterion  (as  well  as  the  definitions 
for  “features"  and  “criteria*)  by  clicking  on  “Definitions*  (see  page  26).  You  may  also  refer  to  the 
glossary  on  page  29. 

The  Return  and  Compass  buttons  will  be  disabled  while  you  are  in  the  middle  of  specifying  detail 
criteria,  if  detail  processing  could  be  interrupted  or  terminated,  system  integrity  would  be  in 
jeopardy. 

If  you  change  your  mind  about  specifying  certain  criteria  while  in  the  middle  of  detail  processing, 
you  can  choose  none  in  any  window.  Once  detail  processing  is  completed,  you  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  make  any  desired  changes. 

If  you  wish  to  get  a  new  list  of  criteria  you  will  have  to  unchoose  each  criterion  already  chosen.  If  a 
magnifying  glass  is  covering  a  check  box,  you  must  dick  on  the  glass  to  get  to  the  detail  window  and 
then  unchoose  the  details.  When  you  accept  the  list  with  no  details  chosen,  the  general  criterion 
will  be  unchosen  as  well.  Once  the  general  criterion  is  unchosen,  choose  it  again  to  get  the  full  list 
of  detail  choices  again. 

Although  you  may  choose  any  number  of  criteria  which  are  listed  in  a  window,  there  is  a  limit  of  8 
which  can  be  listed  at  any  one  time.  Hence,  you  may  not  choose  more  than  8  in  any  one  window. 
However,  choosing  up  to  the  8  most  important  criteria  from  any  particular  list  should  be  sufficient 
to  help  you  arrive  at  a  sound  software  selection  decision. 
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Weights  ef  Criteria  for 
Compilation  system 


correctness 


usability 
vendor  support 


Suggested  weights  are  given  for  each  of  the 
criteria  chosen.  The  weights  range  from  1 
I  through  10  (see  below).  When  all  weights 
I  are  as  desired,  click  on  "OK*1. 


Marginally 

important 


Modarataly 

important 


Critically 

important 


Definitions 


For  each  weight  you  wish  to  change,  click  on  the 
weight  (the  line  will  be  highlighted),  and  then 
type  in  the  weight  you  desire,  as  directed. 


Suggested  weights  are  given  for  each  of  the  chosen  critena.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  change  any  of  these, 
just  click  on  "OK". 

If  you  wish  to  change  the  weight  for  a  criterion,  dick  on  the  weight.  This  will  produce  a  dialog  box 
which  will  give  you  the  opportunity  to  type  in  the  weight  you  wish  to  use.  Once  the  weights  are  as 
you  want  them,  dick  on  "OK".  THE  WEIGHTS  WILL  NOT  TAKE  EFFECT  UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  CLICKED  ON 
THE  "OK"  BUTTON. 

Once  again,  you  may  refer  to  the  definition  of  any  feature  or  criterion  (as  well  as  the  definitions 
for  "features"  and  "criteria")  by  clicking  on  "Definitions"  (see  page  26).  You  may  also  refer  to  the 
glossary  on  page  29. 
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Weights  of  Criterie  for 
offlcloney 


~~  8 

storage  effectiveness  5 


WdleDDft  Crtftenia  Drtaflla 


Suggested  weights  are  given  for  each  of  the 
criteria  chosen.  The  weights  range  from  1 
through  10  (see  below).  When  all  weights 
are  as  desired,  click  on  "OK". 


t  s  10 

I _ I _ I _ I _ I _ I _ I _ I _ I _ I 


Marginally 

important 


Modorataly 

important 


Critically 

important 


OK  j  Definitionsj 


<2 


For  each  weight  you  wish  to  change,  click  on  the 
weight  (the  line  will  be  highlighted),  and  then 
type  in  the  weight  you  desire,  as  directed. 


The  criteria  details  are  weighted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  general  criteria.  A  weight  of  1 0  has  no 
special  meaning  as  it  has  for  feature  details  because  criteria  are  relative  rather  than  absolute 
characteristics.  A  weight  of  10  for  a  detail  criteria  simply  means  it  is  critically  important  for  the 
software  to  be  selected. 

The  Return  and  Compass  buttons  will  be  disabled  while  you  are  in  the  middle  of  specifying  detail 
weights.  If  detail  processing  could  be  interrupted  or  terminated,  system  integrity  would  be  in 
jeopardy. 
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Features  tn  Database 


•nl eels  functions 

consistency  stocking 
cross  referencing 
date  flow  analysis 
mutation  analysis 
regression  testing 
requirements  simulation 
statistical  profiling 
traeeabfHty  analysis 

applied  standards 

Ada  (MI.-STO-1 81 5  A) 

CA(S(Ml-STD-1838A) 

PCTE 

DIANA 

OKS 

PHIGS 

DoO-STD-2167A 


associated  tael  regal  re  meats 


management  functions 

configuration  management 
cost  management 
objeet  management 
performance  monitoring 
program  lferary  management 
quality  management 
resource  management 

name  rice 

bits  In  integer 
max  Integer 
bits  In  float 
bits  In  exponent 
fixed  point  delta 
digits  In  float 
long  rep  forms 
short  rep  forms 

options 

security  issues 


cenfliaratlon  requirements 
host  hardware 
target  hardware 
host  memory  needed 
host  disk  capacity  needed 
peripheral  devices 
operating  system 
support  software 
distributed  system 

contractual  matters 

no  restrictions  on  users 
number  of  users 
number  of  CPUs 
sale  of  derived  software 
source  code  available 
support  available 

cast 

hardware  central 

user  profile 

skill  level 
training 


scarce  cade  sizing 

lines  in  unit 
units  in  compile 
entries  In  task 
elements  in  aggregate 
discriminants  in  record 
alternatives  In  case 
alternatives  in  select 
instantiations  of  generic 

timing  regvirsments 

compiling  lines  of  code 
task  rendezvous 
subprogram  overhead 
exceptions  overheed 
clock  resolution 
max  blocking  time 

transformation  functions 

incremental  compilation 

editing 

formatting 

linking /loading 

activities  transformation 

object  transformation 

program  generation 
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Criteria  in  Database 


corroctness 

completeness 

consistency 

traceability 

efficiency 

communication  effectiveness 
processing  effectiveness 
storage  effectiveness 

expandability 

augmentabiltty 

generality 

modularity 

self  documentation 

simplicity 

Integrity 

security 

standards  oompattoility 


reusability 

application  independence 
generality 

hardware  independence 
modularity 

operating  system  independence 
self  documentation 

survivability 
autonomy 
distributedness 
fault  tolerance 
modularity 
reconfigurability 

transportability 

hardware  independence 
modularity 

operating  system  independence 

rehostability 

retar  getability 

self  documentation 

support  software  independence 


iateraperabillty 

communication  commonality 
data  commonality 
modularity 
rehostability 
retar  getability 

maintainability 
augmentabfflty 
communicativeness 
consistency 
modularity 
self  documentation 
simplicity 
structuredness 
test  availability 

raliability 

accuracy 

completeness 

consistency 

fault  tolerance 

modularity 

simplicity 


usability 

capacity 

ease  of  installation 

ease  of  use 

maturity 

on-line  help 

power 

tailor  ability 

user  documentation 

vendor  support 

corporate  health 
pricing  policies 
reputation 
support  policies 

vo  fillability 

communicativeness 
modularity 
self  documentation 
simplicity 

standards  compatibility 
structuredness 
test  availability 
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;  (IS 5 1ST  ;  by ; Pat  Lawlis ; 


fl  Olfl  Qfl  OCDS 


Features  are  characteristics  of 
software  which  are  used  to 
specify  absolute  requirements 
for  software  implementations. 


Criteria  are  characteristics  of 
software  which  are  used  to  make 
relative  comparisons  of  similar 
software  Implementations. 


Features 


Criteria 


activities  transformation 

o 

accuracy  O 

Ada  (MIL-STD-1815A) 

- 

Scroll  through 

application  independence  f“ 

alternatives  in  case 

either  the  Features 

augmentability  y 

alternatives  in  select 

or  Criteria  (drag 

autonomy 

analysis  functions 

the  box  or  click  on 

capacity 

applied  standards 

the  arrows)  until 

communication  commonality 

associated  tool  reqmts 

;i=i 

you  find  the  term 

communication  effectiveness 

bits  in  float 

•ij!» 

to  be  defined.  Then 

communicativeness 

bits  in  exponent 

]| 

click  on  the  term. 

completeness  jjlljij 

bits  in  integer 

Click  on  the  return 

consistency 

CAIS  (MIL-STD-1838A) 

arrow  when  done. 

corporate  health 

clock  resolution 

correctness 

compiling  lines  of  code 

<3 

data  commonality  ||| 

configuration  management 

s 

distributedness 

You  can  get  to  this  window  from  any  of  the  windows  used  for  specifying  features  and  criteria.  Any 
number  of  definitions  may  be  examined  while  viewing  this  window.  Just  find  a  term  you  want  to 
have  defined  and  then  dick  on  it. 

There  are  no  universally  accepted  definitions  for  the  terms  used  for  features  and  criteria,  so  be 
sure  you  understand  how  the  terms  are  used  in  ASSIST.  For  a  complete  glossary  of  all  these  terms, 
see  page  29. 
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Specifying  Numerical  Values 


When  you  are  asked  to  specify  a  numerical  value  for  a  feature,  the  value  you  are  to  provide  is  the 
smallest  acceptable  number  {If  the  sign  given  is  »)  or  the  largest  acceptable  number  (if  the  sign 
given  is  <■).  Be  sure  you  know  the  definition  of  the  feature  as  it  is  used  in  ASSIST.  See  the 
glossary  on  page  29  if  necessary.  The  examples  below  should  help  to  clarify  this  matter. 


Example  1: 

You  are  given  the  statement: 

Specify  number  of  users  as  >■ 

some  number,  where  you  can  change  the  number  or  accept  it  as  is. 

You  are  to  specify  the  smallest  acceptable  number  of  users  who  may  simultaneously  execute  a 
single  purchased  copy  of  the  software  (see  the  definition  of  number  of  users  in  the  Glossary,  page 
29).  If  you  were  to  specify  4,  it  means  that  an  acceptable  software  product  would  have  to  permit  at 
least  4  simultaneous  users.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  were  to  specify  1 ,  then  any  number  of  users 
is  acceptable. 


Example  2: 

You  are  given  the  statement: 

Specify  best  disk  capacity  needed  as  <■  (MB) 

some  number,  where  you  can  change  the  number  or  accept  it  as  is. 

You  are  to  specify  the  largest  acceptable  size  (in  megabytes)  for  the  combined  storage  required  for 
the  software  to  run  (see  the  definition  of  host  disk  capacity  needed  in  the  Glossary,  page  29).  If  you 
were  to  specify  4,  it  means  that  the  software  should  require  no  more  than  4  megabytes  of  host  disk 
storage  in  order  to  run.  You  should  specify  the  largest  amount  of  storage  space  you  are  willing  to 
dedicate  to  this  software. 
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45SI5T  by  Pat  LawUs 


Display  Information 


Acceptable  Implementations 


-■—»>  Based  on  3  evaluation(s) 
Vendor  C,  Ada  C,  version  1 .0 
Macintosh  II  host/target 
Macintosh  system,  version  5.3 

«— >  Based  on  4  evaiuation(s) 
Vendor  F,  Ada  F,  version  1 .0 
VAX  Station  host,  1 750A  target 
Unix  bsd,  version  4.3 

««.»  Based  on  2  evaluation(s) 
Vendor  E,  Ada  E,  version  1 .0 
IBM  PC  host/target 
PC  DOS,  version  3.0 


<>  *0 


<=k 


Click  on  the  magnifying  glass 
far  mar#  details 

Cliek  an  the  ay#  far  speeifies 
an  missinq  information 


Change  Choices 


System  Parameters] 


New  Display 


The  main  display  window  shows  the  product  identification  of  ail  software  products  in  the  current 
database  of  the  type  under  consideration.  There  are  3  possible  categories  which  are  listed.  The 
first  list  is  of  those  products  which  are  acceptable  according  to  the  features,  criteria,  and  weights 
specified.  The  second  is  of  those  which  are  unacceptable,  and  the  third  is  of  those  which  were  not 
even  considered  because  they  did  not  have  the  detail  features  which  were  identified  as  absolutely 
required  (with  a  weight  of  10). 

The  detail  windows  give  specifics  on  the  calculations  used  to  determine  the  acceptable  and 
unacceptable  products.  Click  on  the  magnifying  glass  to  see  the  formulas  used  in  the  calculations, 
as  well  as  the  results  of  the  calculations.  Click  on  the  eye  to  see  the  chosen  features  and  criteria  for 
which  there  is  no  data  in  the  database  for  a  product.  Click  on  'System  Parameters'  to  see  the 
parameters  used  in  the  calculations.  These  parameters  may  be  changed  if  desired. 

Click  on  'Change  Choices"  if  you  want  to  make  some  changes  to  the  chosen  features  or  criteria  or 
their  weights.  This  will  take  you  back  to  the  'Choose  Features’  window.  If  you  want  to  start  over 
from  scratch  instead  (for  a  different  software  product),  dick  on  the  compass  and  go  back  to 
"Context  Choices". 

Click  on  'New  Display*  if  you  have  already  made  some  changes  (to  the  parameters,  features, 
criteria,  or  weights),  and  you  now  want  new  recommendations  based  on  these  changes. 
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Glossary 


The  following  definitions  have  been  adapted  from  several  sources 
[see  P.  K.  Lawlis,  Supporting  Selection  Decisions  Based  on  the 
Technical  Evaluation  of  Ada  Environments  and  Their  Components, 
PhD  dissertation,  Arizona  State  University,  1989].  In  cases  where 
these  sources  provided  different  definitions  for  the  same  term,  all 
definitions  have  been  included.  Each  definition  is  given  in  one 
sentence.  The  first  definition  always  expresses  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  is  used  in  ASSIST.  The  definitions  for  features  (absolute 
characteristics)  are  preceded  by  (f)  and  the  definitions  for  criteria 
(relative  characteristics)  are  preceded  by  (c). 


accuracy  -  (c)  A  quantitative  measure  of  the  magnitude  of  error 

expressed  as  a  function  of  the  relative  error,  with  a  high  value 
corresponding  to  a  small  error.  The  precision  of  computations 
and  control.  Those  characteristics  of  software  which  provide 
the  required  precision  in  calculations  and  outputs. 

activities  transformation  -  (f)  A  software  function  which 
performs  a  transformation  on  a  product  of  one  life  cycle 
activity  to  produce  a  product  for  another  activity. 

Ada  (MIL-STD-1815A)  -  (f)  The  standard  which  specifies  the  Ada 
language. 

alternatives  in  case  -  (f)  The  maximum  number  of  individual 
alternatives  which  can  be  defined  in  a  case  statement. 

alternatives  in  select  -  (f)  The  maximum  number  of  alternatives 
which  can  be  defined  in  a  select  statement. 

analysis  functions  -  (f)  Software  functions  which  provide  an 
examination  of  a  substantial  whole  to  determine  both 
qualitative  and  quantitative  properties. 

application  independence  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  software  is 
not  dependent  on  the  support  required  for  a  particular 
application.  Those  characteristics  of  software  which  determine 
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its  nondependency  on  database  system,  microcode,  computer 
architecture,  and  algorithms. 

applied  standards  -  (f)  Standards  to  which  software  or  its  inputs 
or  outputs  conform. 

associated  tool  requirements  -  (f)  Tools  which  must  be  available 
and  compatible  with  the  software. 

augmentability  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  software  provides  for 
expansion  of  capability  for  functions  and  data.  Those 
characteristics  of  software  which  provide  for  expansion  of 
capability  for  functions  and  data. 

autonomy  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  software  is  not  dependent  on 
interfaces  and  functions.  Those  characteristics  of  software 
which  determine  its  non-dependency  on  interfaces  and 
functions. 

bits  in  float  -  (f)  The  total  number  of  bits  used  for  a  float 
representation. 

bits  in  exponent  -  (0  The  number  of  bits  used  for  the 

representation  of  the  exponent  (including  its  sign)  in  a  float 
representation. 

bits  in  integer  -  (0  The  number  of  bits  used  for  an  integer 
representation. 

CAIS  (MIL-STD-1838A)  -  (f)  The  standard  which  specifies  the 
Common  APSE  Interface  Set,  a  set  of  interfaces  to  the  APSE 
kernel. 

capacity  -  (c)  The  extent  of  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  the 
functions  implemented  by  a  tool. 

clock  resolution  -  (f)  The  amount  of  time  distinguishing  (the 
difference  between)  two  consecutive  clock  times. 

communication  commonality  -  (c)  The  degree  to  which  standard 
interfaces,  protocols,  and  bandwidths  are  used.  Those 
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characteristics  of  software  which  provide  for  the  use  of 
interface  standards  for  protocols,  routines,  and  data 
representations. 

communication  effectiveness  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  software 
performs  its  intended  functions  with  a  minimum  consumption 
of  communications  resources.  Those  characteristics  of  the 
software  which  provide  for  minimum  utilization  of 
communications  resources  in  performing  functions. 

communicativeness  -  (c)  The  degree  to  which  the  program 
provides  feedback  while  it  is  operating  to  keep  the  user 
informed  of  the  functions  being  performed. 

compiling  lines  of  code  -  (f)  The  number  of  lines  of  source  code 
which  are  compiled  in  a  minute  (wall  clock  time). 

completeness  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  a  component  provides  the 
complete  set  of  operations  necessary  to  perform  a  function. 

The  degree  to  which  full  implementation  of  required  function 
has  been  achieved.  Those  characteristics  of  software  which 
provide  full  implementation  of  the  functions  required. 

configuration  management  -  (0  A  software  function  which 
establishes  baselines  for  configuration  items,  controls  the 
changes  to  these  baselines,  and  controls  releases  to  the 
operational  environment. 

configuration  requirements  -  (f)  Those  specific  components  of 
system  hardware  and/or  software  which  are  required  in  order 
for  the  software  to  function  correctly. 

consistency  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  uniform  design  and 

documentation  techniques  have  been  used  throughout  the 
software  development  project.  The  use  of  uniform  design  and 
documentation  techniques  throughout  the  software 
development  project.  Those  characteristics  of  software  which 
provide  for  uniform  design  and  implementation  techniques  and 
notation. 
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consistency  checking  -  (f)  A  software  function  which  determines 
whether  or  not  an  entity  is  internally  consistent  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  consistent  with  its  specification. 

contractual  matters  -  (f)  Features  determining  the  legal  use  of  and 
support  provided  for  software  which  may  be  specified  in  a 
contract  with  the  vendor  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

corporate  health  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  it  is  reasonable  to 

assume  that  the  vendor  will  remain  in  business  with  the  ability 
to  continue  the  current  level  of  customer  support. 

correctness  •  (c)  The  extent  to  which  software  design  and 

implementation  conform  to  specifications  and  standards.  The 
extent  to  which  a  program  satisfies  its  specification  and  fulfills 
the  customer's  mission  objectives.  The  extent  to  which 
software  is  free  from  design  defects  and  from  coding  defects; 
that  is,  fault  free.  Agreement  between  a  component's  total 
response  and  the  stated  response  in  the  functional  specification 
(functional  correctness),  and/or  between  the  component  as 
coded  and  the  programming  specification  (algorithmic 
correctness). 

cost  •  (f)  The  total  price  associated  with  the  purchase  and  productive 
use  of  the  software  (including  the  basic  software  price,  training 
costs,  installation  costs,  and  any  other  ancillary  costs  associated 
with  making  the  software  a  productive  pan  of  the  user's 
facility). 

cost  management  -  (f)  A  software  function  which  manages  cost 
functions  (such  as  the  cost  organization  structure  and  the  cost 
estimation  methodology). 

criteria  -  Characteristics  of  software  which  are  used  to  make 
relative  comparisons  of  similar  software  implementations. 

cross  referencing  -  (f)  A  software  function  which  references 
entities  to  other  entities  by  logical  means. 

data  commonality  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  standard  data 

structures  and  types  are  used  throughout  the  program.  The 
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use  of  standard  data  structures  and  types  throughout  the 
program.  Those  characteristics  of  software  which  provide  for 
the  use  of  interface  standards  for  data  representations. 

data  flow  analysis  -  (f)  A  software  function  which  analyzes  the 
formal  requirements  statements  to  determine  interface 
consistency  and  data  availability. 

DIANA  •  (f)  The  standard  which  specifies  a  Descriptive  Intermediate 
Attributed  Notation  for  Ada,  an  abstract  data  type  such  that 
each  object  of  the  type  is  a  representation  of  an  intermediate 
form  of  an  Ada  program. 

digits  in  float  -  (0  The  largest  number  of  decimal  digits  which  may 
be  represented  by  a  float. 

discriminants  in  record  -  (f)  The  maximum  number  of 

discriminants  which  can  be  defined  for  a  single  record  type. 

distributed  system  •  (f)  A  system  in  which  software  functions  are 
geographically  or  logically  separated  within  the  system. 

distributedness  -  (c)  The  degree  to  which  software  functions  are 
geographically  or  logically  separated  within  the  system.  Those 
characteristics  of  software  which  determine  the  degree  to 
which  software  functions  are  geographically  or  logically 
separated  within  the  system. 

DoD-STD*2167A  -  (f)  The  standard  which  establishes  uniform 
requirements  for  software  development  that  are  applicable 
throughout  the  system  life  cycle. 

ease  of  installation  •  (c)  The  relative  ease  with  which  a  software 
product  may  be  integrated  into  its  operational  environment 
and  tested  in  this  environment  to  ensure  that  it  performs  as 
required. 

ease  of  use  •  (c)  The  relative  ease  with  which  a  novice  user  can 
become  an  effective  user  of  the  program. 
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editing  -  (f)  A  software  function  which  provides  for  selective 

revision  of  computer-resident  data  (the  data  may  be  textual, 
graphical,  some  internal  representation,  etc.). 

efficiency  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  software  performs  its  intended 
functions  with  a  minimum  consumption  of  computing 
resources.  The  amount  of  computing  resources  and  code 
required  by  a  program  to  perform  its  function.  The  relative 
extent  to  which  a  resource  is  utilized.  The  ratio  of  actual 
utilization  of  the  system  resources  to  optimum  utilization. 

elements  in  aggregate  -  (f)  The  maximum  number  of  elements 
which  can  constitute  an  aggregate. 

entries  in  task  •  (f)  The  maximum  number  of  entries  which  can  be 
defined  in  a  single  task. 

exactness  -  The  measure  of  assuredness  that  a  component  does  no 
more  than  it  was  specified  to  do  and  does  not  contain  malicious 
code. 

exceptions  overhead  -  (0  The  execution  overhead  time  which  is 
attributable  to  the  presence  of  exception  handlers  in  the  unit. 

expandability  (extensibility)  -  (c)  The  degree  to  which 

architectural,  data,  or  procedural  design  can  be  extended.  The 
relative  effort  to  increase  the  software  capability  or 
performance  by  enhancing  current  functions  or  by  adding  new 
functions  or  data.  The  extent  to  which  a  component  allows  new 
capabilities  to  be  added  and  existing  capabilities  to  be  easily 
tailored  to  user  needs. 

fault  tolerance  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  the  system  has  the  built- 
in  capability  to  provide  continued  correct  execution  in  the 
presence  of  a  limited  number  of  hardware  or  software  faults. 
Those  characteristics  of  software  which  provide  for  continuity 
of  operations  under  and  recovery  from  non-nominal  conditions. 
The  protection  of  a  component  from  itself,  user  errors,  and 
system  errors.  The  ability  to  recover  and  provide  meaningful 
diagnostics  in  the  event  of  unforeseen  situations.  The  damage 
that  occurs  when  the  program  encounters  an  error. 
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features  •  Characteristics  of  software  which  are  used  to  specify 
absolute  requirements  for  software  implementations. 

fixed  point  delta  •  (f)  The  smallest  interval  which  may  be  used  to 
distinguish  among  fixed  point  values. 

formatting  -  (f)  A  software  function  which  arranges  data  according 
to  predefined  and/or  user-defined  conventions. 

generality  -  (c)  The  breadth  of  the  potential  application  of  program 
components.  Those  characteristics  of  software  which  provide 
breadth  to  the  functions  performed  with  respect  to  the 
application. 

GKS  -  (f)  The  standard  which  specifies  the  Graphical  Kernel  System,  a 
graphics  system  which  allows  programs  to  support  a  wide 
variety  of  graphics  devices  and  which  is  defined  independently 
of  programming  languages. 

hardware  control  -  (f)  The  ability  of  the  software  to  control 

hardware  directly  (such  as  interrupts,  bit  manipulations,  file 
servers,  task  scheduling,  preemption,  etc.). 

hardware  independence  -  (c)  The  degree  to  which  the  software  is 
decoupled  from  the  hardware  on  which  it  operates.  Those 
characteristics  of  software  which  determine  its  nondependency 
on  specific  hardware.  The  degree  to  which  hardware 
dependencies  are  isolated  in  a  distinct  library  unit. 

host  disk  capacity  needed  -  (f)  The  combined  storage  size  (in 
megabytes)  required  of  the  on-line  disk  units  of  the  host 
hardware  to  ensure  that  the  software  will  run  properly. 

host  hardware  •  (0  The  specification  of  the  manufacturer  and 
model  of  the  computer  hardware  which  will  serve  as  the 
development  platform  for  the  software  to  be  developed. 

host  memory  needed  -  (f)  The  size  (in  megabytes)  required  of  the 
primary  memory  of  the  host  hardware  to  ensure  that  the 
software  will  run  properly. 
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incremental  compilation  -  (f)  A  software  function  which  produces 
new  object  code  for  a  particular  source  code  unit  from  the 
previous  object  code  for  that  unit  and  a  set  of  specified  changes 
to  the  source  code  which  produced  the  original  object  code. 

instantiations  of  generic  •  (0  The  maximum  number  of  times  a 
single  generic  unit  can  be  instantiated. 

integrity  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  unauthorized  access  to  or 

modification  of  software  or  data  can  be  controlled.  The  extent 
to  which  the  software  will  perform  without  failures  due  to 
unauthorized  access  to  the  code  or  data  within  a  specified  time 
period.  The  probability  that  the  system  will  perform  without 
failure  and  will  protect  the  system  and  data  from  unauthorized 
access. 

interoperability  -  (c)  The  degree  to  which  an  APSE  may  provide 

data  base  objects  and  their  relationships  in  forms  usable  by  the 
components  and  user  programs  of  another  APSE  without 
conversion.  The  extent  to  which  two  or  more  systems  have  the 
ability  to  exchange  information  and  to  mutually  use  the 
information  that  has  been  exchanged.  The  effort  required  to 
couple  one  system  to  another.  The  relative  effort  to  couple  the 
software  of  one  system  to  the  software  of  another  system.  The 
probability  that  two  or  more  systems  can  exchange  information 
under  stated  conditions  and  use  the  information  that  has  been 
exchanged. 

lines  in  unit  -  (f)  The  maximum  number  of  source  code  lines  which 
can  be  compiled  in  one  compilation  unit. 

linking/loading  -  (f)  A  software  function  which  creates  a 

load/executable  module  on  the  host  machine  from  one  or  more 
independently  translated  object  modules  or  load  modules  by 
resolving  cross-references  among  the  object  modules,  and 
possibly  relocating  elements. 

long  rep  forms  -  (f)  The  ability  to  specify  a  number  (integer  or 
float)  which  will  be  represented  using  more  total  bits  than  is 
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used  by  numbers  of  the  same  base  type  without  the  "long" 
designation. 

maintainability  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  a  component  facilitates 
updating  to  satisfy  new  requirements  or  to  correct  deficiencies. 
ITie  effort  required  to  locate  and  fix  an  error  in  a  program.  The 
ease  of  effort  for  locating  and  fixing  a  software  failure  within  a 
specified  time  period.  The  ease  with  which  software  can  be 
maintained.  The  probability  that  the  system  can  be  restored  to 
a  specified  condition  within  a  specified  amount  of  time. 

malicious  code  -  operations  which  covertly  damage  or  attempt  to 
by-pass  system  security. 

management  functions  -  (f)  Software  functions  which  aid  the 
management  or  control  of  system/software  development. 

maturity  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  a  component  has  been  used  in 
the  development  of  deliverable  software  by  typical  users  and 
to  which  the  feedback  from  that  use  has  been  reflected  in 
modifications  to  the  component. 

max  blocking  time  -  (f)  The  maximum  amount  of  overhead  time 
used  by  the  runtime  system  to  block  a  task. 

max  integer  -  (f)  The  maximum  number  which  may  be  represented 
as  an  integer. 

modularity  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  software  is  composed  of 

discrete  components  such  that  a  change  to  one  component  has 
minimal  impact  on  other  components.  The  extent  to  which  a 
component  is  implemented  in  a  hierarchical  structure  in  which 
identifiable  functions  are  isolated  in  separate  compilation  units. 
The  functional  independence  of  program  components.  Those 
characteristics  of  software  which  provide  a  structure  of  highly 
cohesive  components  with  optimum  coupling. 

mutation  analysis  -  (f)  A  software  function  which  applies  test  data 
to  a  program  and  its  "mutants"  (programs  that  contain  one  or 
more  likely  errors)  in  order  to  determine  test  data  adequacy. 
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no  restrictions  on  users  -  (f)  Not  disallowing  or  constraining  the 
use  of  the  software  by  a  particular  class  of  users  (such  as 
people  not  employed  by  the  purchasing  organization). 

number  of  CPUs  -  (f)  The  total  number  of  computers  which  may 
legally  serve  as  the  residence  for  a  particular  software 
component. 

number  of  users  -  (f)  The  maximum  number  of  users  permitted 
simultaneous  execution  of  a  single  purchased  copy  of  the 
software. 

numerics  -  (f)  Software  features  which  determine  the 
computational  capabilities  of  the  software. 

object  management  -  (f)  A  software  function  which  manages  a 
collection  of  interrelated  data  (objects)  stored  together  with 
controlled  redundancy,  serving  one  or  more  applications  and 
independent  of  the  programs  using  the  data  (objects). 

object  transformation  -  (f)  A  software  function  which  performs  a 
transformation  on  a  particular  system  object  to  produce 
another  system  object. 

on-line  help  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  user  documentation  is 
readily  available  to  the  user  from  the  program  while  it  is 
operating. 

operating  system  -  (f)  The  specification  of  the  name  and  version  of 
the  operating  system  under  which  the  software  will  run. 

operating  system  independence  -  (c)  The  degree  to  which  the 
program  is  independent  of  operating  system  characteristics. 
Those  characteristics  of  software  which  determine  its 
nondependency  on  a  specific  operating  system.  The  degree  to 
which  operating  system  dependencies  are  isolated  in  a  distinct 
library  unit. 

options  -  (f)  Software  features  whose  specified  values  (each  of 

which  causes  the  software  to  execute  in  a  somewhat  different, 
yet  controlled,  manner)  are  set  by  the  user. 
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PCTE  -  (f)  The  standard  which  specifies  the  Portable  Common  Tool 
Environment,  a  hosting  structure  defined  by  a  set  of  program- 
callable  primitives  which  support  the  execution  of  programs  in 
terms  of  a  virtual,  machine  independent  level  of 
comprehensive  facilities. 

performance  monitoring  -  (f)  A  software  function  which  monitors 
the  performance  characteristics  of  the  finished  product. 

peripheral  devices  -  (f)  The  hardware  devices  which  are  attached 
to  and  work  with  the  computer  but  are  not  an  integral  part  of 
it  (such  as  printers,  terminals,  etc.). 

PHIGS  -  (f)  The  standard  which  specifies  the  Programmers 

Hierarchical  Interactive  Graphics  Standard,  a  sophisticated 
graphics  support  system  that  controls  the  definition, 
modification,  and  display  of  hierarchical  graphics  data. 

power  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  a  component  has  capabilities,  such 
as  default  options  and  wild  card  operations,  that  contribute  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  user. 

pricing  policies  -  (c)  The  degree  to  which  the  vendor's  prices  for 
product  support  and  upgrades  are  reasonable  and  in 
accordance  with  accepted  practice  within  the  software 
industry. 

processing  (execution)  effectiveness  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which 
software  performs  its  intended  functions  with  a  minimum 
consumption  of  processing  resources.  The  run-time 
performance  of  a  program.  Those  characteristics  of  the 
software  which  provide  for  minimum  utilization  of  processing 
resources  in  performing  functions.  The  choice  between 
alternative  algorithms  based  on  those  taking  the  least  amount 
of  time. 

program  generation  -  (f)  A  software  function  which  provides  the 
translation  or  interpretation  used  to  construct  computer 
programs  (such  as  language  translator  generator,  syntax 
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analyzer  generator,  code  generator  generator,  environment 
definition  generator,  user  interface  generator,  etc.). 

program  library  management  -  (0  A  software  function  which 
performs  the  creation,  manipulation,  display,  and  deletion  of 
the  various  components  of  a  program  library. 

quality  management  -  (f)  A  software  function  which  manages  the 
determination  of  the  achieved  level  of  quality  in  deployed 
software  systems. 

reconfigurability  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  software  provides  for 
continuity  of  system  operation  when  one  or  more  processor, 
storage  units,  or  communication  links  fails.  Those 
characteristics  of  software  which  provide  for  continuity  of 
system  operation  when  one  or  more  processors,  storage  units, 
or  communication  links  fails. 

regression  testing  -  (f)  A  software  function  which  performs  the 
rerunning  of  tests  in  order  to  detect  errors  spawned  by 
changes  or  corrections  made  during  software  development  and 
maintenance. 

rehostability  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  an  APSE  component  may  be 
installed  on  a  different  host  or  different  operating  system  with 
a  minimum  of  reprogramming.  The  ability  of  an  APSE 
component  to  be  installed  on  a  different  host  or  different 
operating  system  with  needed  reprogramming  localized  to  the 
KAPSE  or  machine  dependencies. 

reliability  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  a  component  can  be  expected  to 
perform  its  intended  functions  in  a  satisfactory  manner  over  a 
specified  period  of  time.  The  extent  to  which  a  program  can  be 
expected  to  perform  its  intended  function  with  required 
precision.  The  extent  to  which  the  software  will  perform 
without  any  failures  within  a  specified  time  period.  The 
probability  that  software  will  not  cause  the  failure  of  a  system 
for  a  specified  time  under  specified  conditions.  The  probability 
that  the  system  will  perform  as  intended  under  stated 
conditions  for  a  specified  period  of  time. 
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reputation  -  (c)  The  degree  of  confidence  expressed  by  program 

users  in  the  vendor's  willingness  and  ability  to  provide  support 
for  the  program. 

requirements  simulation  -  (f)  A  software  function  which  executes 
code-enhanced  requirements  statements  to  examine  functional 
interfaces  and  performance. 

resource  management  -  (f)  A  software  function  which  manages 
the  resources  attributed  to  an  entity. 

retargetability  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  an  APSE  component  may 
accomplish  its  function  with  respect  to  another  target  with  a 
minimum  of  modification.  The  ability  of  an  APSE  component  to 
accomplish  its  function  with  respect  to  another  target. 

reusability  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  a  program  (or  parts  of  a 
program)  can  be  reused  in  other  applications.  The  relative 
effort  to  convert  a  software  component  for  use  in  another 
application.  The  relative  effort  to  adapt  software  for  use  in 
another  application. 

sale  of  derived  software  -  (0  Disallowing  or  constraining  the 

conditions  under  which  some  portion  of  the  purchased  software 
may  be  included  in  software  provided  by  the  purchaser  to  a 
third  party. 

security  -  (c)  The  extent  of  protection  of  computer  hardware  and 
software  from  accidental  or  malicious  access,  use,  modification, 
destruction,  or  disclosure.  The  availability  of  mechanisms  that 
control  or  protect  programs  and  data. 

security  issues  -  (f)  Features  which  affect  the  use  of  the  software 
in  a  classified  environment. 

self  documentation  -  (c)  The  degree  to  which  the  source  code 

provides  meaningful  documentation.  Those  characteristics  of 
software  which  provide  explanation  of  the  implementation  of 
functions.  The  technical  data,  including  on-line,  documentation, 
listings,  and  printouts,  which  serve  the  purpose  of  elaborating 
the  design  or  details  of  a  component. 
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short  rep  forms  -  (f)  The  ability  to  specify  a  number  (integer  or 
float)  which  will  be  represented  using  fewer  total  bits  than  is 
used  by  numbers  of  the  same  base  type  without  the  "short" 
designation. 

simplicity  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  the  complexity  of  a  system  or 
system  component  (determined  by  such  factors  as  the  number 
and  intricacy  of  interfaces,  the  number  and  intricacy  of 
conditional  branches,  the  degree  of  nesting,  the  type  of  data 
structures,  and  other  system  characteristics)  is  kept  to  a 
minimum.  The  degree  to  which  a  program  can  be  understood 
without  difficulty.  Those  characteristics  of  software  which 
provide  for  definition  and  implementation  of  functions  in  the 
most  noncomplex  and  understandable  manner. 

skill  level  -  (f)  The  level  of  experience  in  using  similar  software. 

source  code  available  -  (f)  The  possibility  that  the  source  code  of 
the  software  can  be  purchase. 

source  code  sizing  -  (f)  The  limits  imposed  on  the  size  of  selected 
components  of  the  software. 

standards  compatibility  -  (c)  The  degree  to  which  the  program 
conforms  to  specific  standards. 

statistical  profiling  -  (f)  A  software  function  which  provides  the 
analysis  of  a  program  to  determine  statement  types,  number  of 
occurrences  of  each  statement  type,  and  the  percentage  of  each 
statement  type  in  relation  to  the  complete  program. 

storage  effectiveness  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  software  performs 
its  intended  functions  with  a  minimum  consumption  of  storage 
resources.  Those  characteristics  of  the  software  which  provide 
for  minimum  utilization  of  storage  resources.  The  choice 
between  alternative  source  code  constructions  based  on  those 
taking  the  minimum  number  of  words  of  object  code  or  in 
which  the  information-packing  is  high. 
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structuredness  -  (c)  The  degree  to  which  the  program  is 

constructed  of  a  basic  set  of  control  structures,  each  one  having 
one  entry  point  and  one  exit. 

subprogram  overhead  -  (f)  The  overhead  time  involved  in 
executing  a  subprogram  call. 

support  available  -  (f)  The  possibility  of  purchasing  support  for 
the  software  from  the  vendor  on  a  continuing  basis. 

support  policies  -  (c)  The  type  and  extent  of  support  provided  by 
the  vendor  for  the  software. 

support  software  -  (0  The  specification  of  the  name  and  version  of 
the  support  software  required  to  work  with  the  software  in 
question  to  ensure  proper  functionality. 

support  software  independence  -  (c)  The  degree  to  which  the 

program  is  independent  of  nonstandard  programming  language 
features  and  other  environmental  constraints.  Those 
characteristics  of  software  which  determine  its  nondependency 
on  specific  support  software  in  the  environment  (utilities,  input 
and  output  routines,  libraries).  The  degree  to  which  support 
software  dependencies  are  isolated  in  a  distinct  library  unit. 

survivability  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  the  software  will  perform 
and  support  critical  functions  without  failures  within  a 
specified  time  period  when  a  portion  of  the  system  is 
inoperable.  The  extent  to  which  software  will  continue 
performing  when  a  portion  of  the  system  has  failed. 

tailorability  •  (c)  The  extent  to  which  the  user  interface  of  the 
program  may  be  altered  to  conform  to  the  preferences  of  the 
user. 

target  hardware  -  (f)  The  specification  of  the  manufacturer  and 
model  of  the  computer  hardware  on  which  the  software  to  be 
developed  will  be  executed. 

task  rendezvous  -  (f)  The  overhead  time  required  to  accomplish  a 
task  rendezvous. 
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test  availability  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  tests  are  available  to 
verify  that  a  program  functions  in  accordance  with  its 
requirements.  The  extent  to  which  tests  are  available  to 
support  the  evaluation  of  a  program's  performance  with 
respect  to  specific  verification  criteria. 

timing  requirements  -  (f)  The  limits  imposed  on  the  execution 
time  of  selected  components  of  the  software. 

traceability  -  (c)  The  ability  to  trace  a  design  representation  or 
actual  program  component  back  to  requirements.  Those 
characteristics  of  software  which  provide  a  thread  of  origin 
from  the  implementation  to  the  requirements  with  respect  to 
the  specified  development  envelope  and  operational 
environment. 

traceability  analysis  -  (f)  A  software  function  which  checks  for 
internal  consistency  within  the  software  requirements 
specification. 

training  -  (f)  The  amount  of  training  required  to  be  able  to  use  the 
software  productively. 

transformation  functions  -  (f)  Software  functions  which  describe 
how  the  subject  is  manipulated  to  accommodate  the  user's 
needs. 

transportability  (portability)  -  (c)  The  effort  required  to 
transfer  the  program  from  one  hardware  and/or  software 
system  environment  to  another.  The  relative  effort  to 
transport  the  software  for  use  in  another  environment.  The 
extent  to  which  a  component  can  be  adapted  for  use  in  another 
environment.  The  extent  to  which  a  component  may  be 
installed  on  a  different  APSE  without  change  in  functionality. 

units  in  compile  -  (f)  The  largest  number  of  compilation  units 
which  can  be  involved  in  a  single  compile. 

usability  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  resources  required  to  acquire, 
install,  learn,  operate,  prepare  input  for,  and  interpret  output 
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of  a  component  are  minimized.  The  effort  required  to  learn, 
operate,  prepare  input,  and  interpret  the  output  of  a  program. 
TTte  relative  effort  for  using  software  (training  and  operation). 
The  probability  that  users  can  operate  the  system  under 
specified  conditions  without  user  error  given  they  have 
received  specified  training. 

user  documentation  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  documentation 

conveys  to  the  end  user  of  a  system  instructions  for  using  the 
system  to  obtain  desired  results.  The  technical  data  which 
serve  the  purpose  of  elaborating  the  design  or  details  of  a 
component  to  the  user. 

user  profile  •  (f)  Characteristics  required  of  the  user  in  order  to  use 
the  software  productively. 

vendor  support  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  a  vendor  is  willing  and 

able  to  provide  the  software  user  with  assistance  to  ensure  that 
the  software  performs  desired  functions  and  is  willing  and  able 
to  support  the  continuing  maturation  of  the  product. 

verifiability  -  (c)  The  extent  to  which  a  component  facilitates  the 
establishment  of  verification  criteria  and  supports  evaluation 
of  its  performance.  The  effort  required  to  test  a  program  to 
ensure  that  it  performs  its  intended  function.  The  relative 
effort  to  verify  the  specified  software  operation  and 
performance.  The  extent  to  which  the  specified  system 
operation  and  performance  determine  the  conditions  and 
criteria  for  tests.  The  extent  to  which  a  component  facilitates 
the  evaluation  of  its  correctness,  completeness,  and  exactness. 
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assist  by  P«t  lowlls 
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Software 

Selection 

assISTant 

(ASSIST) 


Pntitipt 
Verslee  2.0 


This  program  is  designed  to  provide 
assistance  in  the  selection  of  support 
software  to  be  used  in  the  development 
of  a  software  system  with  Ada.  It 
summarizes  the  evaluation  data  in  its 
database,  using  your  choices  for 
features  and  criteria  to  be  considered, 
with  their  respective  weights. 


NOTE:  The  software  development  environment  of 
Ada  support  software  is  usually  referred  to  as  an 
Ada  Programming  Support  Environment  (APSE). 
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Explanations 


To  save  space  and  keep 
things  consistent,  the 
icons  (pictures)  at  the 
right  will  be  used 
throughout  this 
program.  From  any 
window  subsequent  to 
this  one,  you  can  click 
on  one  of  these  buttons, 
and  the  described 
action  will  occur.  From 
this  window,  you  can 
click  on  any  of  these 
buttons  to  get  a  more 
complete  explanation  of 
its  effect. 


Ritin  ti  the  prtvlin  viodov 
Where  on  I? 

Review  the  selection  process 

Pfiet  the  cerreet  window 

er  e  senaeri 

Seve  er  retrieve  seftvere 
setectlee  c  he  recto  rl  sties 

HELP!!! 


When  you  are  ready  to  begin 
the  software  selection 
process,  click  on  OK. 
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Notes 

The  "where  am  I" 
compass  window  will 
give  you  a  graphic  of 
where  you  have  been 
and  where  you  can  go 
in  the  program.  You 
can  move  to  any  of 
the  activities  shown 
in  the  graphic  just  by 
clicking  on  it. 


Compa**  Icon 


Click  on  “Graphic"  to 
see  what  the  compass 
graphic  looks  like. 


v m 


If  you  are  ready  to  go  back  to 
the  previous  window,  click 
on  the  icon  or  OK. 
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Print 
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HELPII 

Context 

Choicea 

■ 

Application 

Area 
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Choose 

Faaturee 
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Weight 

Features 

Choose 

Criteria 


Weight 

Criteria 


Clicking  on  the  compaaa  Icon  will  give 
you  thla  graphic  of  where  you  have  been 
and  where  you  can  go  In  thla  program, 
with  the  current  activity  highlighted. 


Click  on  the 
return  arrow  to 
go  back  to  where 
you  etarted. 
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Individual  tool 


Tool  set 


Life  cycle  octiuity 


Ulhole  HPSE 
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Before  we  can  select  features 
and  criteria  for  software 
evaluation,  It  Is  necessary  to 
know  whether  you  are 
interested  In  evaluating  a 
single  piece  of  software,  a  set 
of  tools,  support  for  a 
particular  life  cycle  activity, 
or  an  entire  Ada  Programming 
Support  Environment  (APSE). 


To  establish  the  context  for  this  session,  click  on 
|  the  best  of  the  choices  given  at  the  left. 
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[compilation  system] 


Target  code  tools] 
(CASE  tools) 


Documentation  tools 


Testing  tools 


[project  mgmt  tools ^ 


ASSIST  by  Pat  tawtis 


A  tool  set  is  a  group 
of  tools  which  work 
together  to  perform  a 
particular  function  or 
a  set  of  related 
functions 


<a 


Choose  one  of  the  given  tool  sets  by  clicking  on  it. 
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ASSIST  by  Pat  Lawlis 
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Information  intensiue 


The  application  area  is  a 
very  good  indicator  of 
the  features  and  criteria 
which  are  important  when 
making  a  selection. 


Choose  the  application  area  in  which  you  are 
interested  by  clicking  on  it. 
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Important  Features  af 
Compilation  system 


IS  contractual  matters 
IS  cost 

CH  management  functions 
□  source  code  sizing 
IS  user  profile 
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Features  are  absel  uta  characteristics  af 
the  software  which  can  ha  important 
cans!  da  rations  in  the  selection  process 
(contrast  with  criteria  -  see  definitions). 
Choose  up  ta  8  features  (this  top  level  is 
vary  general)  which  are  either  essential 
or  highly  desirable.  You  may  add  a  feature 
If  it  Is  net  listed  by  clicking  on  "Add 
Feature*.  Whan  you  have  made  all  your 
choices,  click  on  "OK*.  - - - 
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Choose  any  (0  or  more)  especially  important 
feature  by  clicking  in  the  box  next  to  it  (click 
again  if  you  change  your  mind). 
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Important  Features  af 
Compilation  — 
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analysis  functions 
applied  standards 
associated  tool  reqmts 
configuration  requirements 
hardware  control 
numerics 


□  management  f  °Ptions 

security  issues 

n  source  code  ai  timing  requirements 

transformation  functions 
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Adding  a  Feature 


Choose  one  of  the 
features  listed  In 
the  box  at  the  left 
by  clicking  on  It. 

If  you  change  your 
mind  about  adding 
a  feature,  click  on 
"Cancel". 


fire)  especially  important 
leature  Dy  clicking  in  the  box  next  to  it  (click 
again  If  you  change  your  mind). 


ASSIST  by  Pat  Lawtis 


I  m  portent  Feet  ares  ef 
Compilation  system 


Odooso  Pooftonss 


13  contractual  matte.  _  , 

Each  choice  you  have 
®cost  made  will  now  be 

□  management functi  processecj}  and  yOU  Will 

□  eource  code  sizing  have  the  chance  to 

13  user  profile  specify  more  details. 


Choose  any  (0  or  more)  especially  important 
feature  by  clicking  in  the  box  next  to  it  (click 
again  if  you  change  your  mind). 


■!' "  ASSIST  by  Pat  LawtJs 


8iH¥nPiSi5ii!»ta®W^ 

,  *  t'  I  1  I  •  1  .  •  .!  i  .  J  '  J 
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•Hi;  -iff 

=■{,:!  ii‘ 


ASSIST  by  Pat  LawUs 

■  ,  ■  ■ 


Imperteat  Features  af 
usar  profile 


IE]  skill  level 

intermediate 
H  training 
moderate 


OD0QS8  PsoHsrs  isftsfllla 


<3 


If  you  unchoose  features  which  have  bean 
chosen  and/or  change  feature  values,  be 
sura  to  click  on  "OK"  again  so  your  new 
choices  will  be  used  by  the  system.  To 
start  over  from  the  original  set  of 
choices,  unchoose  all  features  and  click 
on  "OK",  then  click  on  "Look  again". 


OK 


J  c 


Definitions 


Choose  any  (0  or  more)  especially  important 
feature  by  clicking  in  the  box  next  to  it  (click 
again  if  you  change  your  mind). 


M 

if  ■ 

iSIST  by  Pat  Lawtis 

Compilation  system 


<\ 


contractual  matters 

i 

SI  cost 

<-  10000  U.S.  Dollars 
□  management  functions 

D  source  code  sizing 

Causer  profile 


OBOoas  PaatoaireB 


Review  the  details  you  have  specified, 
clicking  on  the  magnifying  glass  where 
appropriate.  When  you  are  satisfied  with 
all  choices,  click  on  "Done”. 


[  Done  ] 


<3 


(  Rdd  Feature)  (  Definitions  ) 


Choose  any  (0  or  more)  especially  important 
feature  by  clicking  in  the  box  next  to  it  (click 
again  if  you  change  your  mind). 


Management-Oriented  Scenario  8 

lil(il(lilflill(g|( 


Weights  of  Features  for 
Compilation  system 


contractual  matters  5 

coat  1 0 

<-  10000  U.S.  Dollar 
user  profile  5 


WoflQOrt  Fseftomnae 


Suggested  weights  are  given  tor  each  of 
the  features  chosen.  The  weights  range 
I  from  1  through  10  (see  below).  When 
jail  weights  are  as  desired,  click  on  "OK" 


Marginally 

important 


Modarataly 

important 


Critically 

important 

(a**antial) 


Definitions 


For  each  weight  you  wish  to  change,  click  on  the 
weight  (the  line  will  be  highlighted),  and  then 
type  in  the  weight  you  desire,  as  directed. 


rtSSIST  by  Pat  Lawtis 
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dSSISt  by  Pattawlis 


Weights  of  Features  for 
user  profile 


skill  level 
intermediate 
training 
moderate 


WeHjQDotL  Faefows  BatLaflUa 

'Suggested  weights  are  given  for  each  of 
the  features  chosen.  The  weights  range 
I  from  1  through  10  (see  below).  When 
|  all  weights  are  as  desired,  click  on  "OK". 


Marginally 

important 


Moderately 

important 


Critically 

important 

(essential) 


Definitions 


For  aach  weight  you  wish  to  change,  click  on  the 
weight  (the  line  will  be  highlighted),  and  then 
type  in  the  weight  you  desire,  as  directed. 


'  ASSIST  tyPatLawtte 


Weights  of  Features  far 
Compilation  system 


.contractual  matters  5 
cost 

<■  10000  U.S.  Dollar  1  0 


'  —  I  UUUU  I 

user  profile 


Review  the  weights  for  all  features 
chossn.  Click  on  ths  magnifying  glass, 
whsra  approprfats,  for  the  weights  of 
featurs  details.  When  satisfied  with  all 
walghta,  click  on  "Done’*. _ 


Marginally 

important 


Moderately 

important 


Definitions 


Critically 

important 

(essential) 


For  each  weight  you  wish  to  change,  click  on  the 
weight  (the  line  will  be  highlighted),  and  then 
type  in  the  weight  you  desire,  as  directed. 
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Important  Criteria  for 
Compilation  system 


ASSIST  by  Pat  Lawlis 


H  correctness 
□  integrity 
0  maintainability 
0  transportability 
13  usability 
S  vendor  support 


C0DID6I8O  GMBrfe 

|  Criteria  are  relative  characteristics  for 
comparing  similar  Implementations  of 
software  (contrast  with  features  •  see 
definitions).  Choose  up  to  8  general 
criteria  which  are  especially  important  for 
comparing  various  software 
Implementations.  You  may  add  a  criterion 
If  It  Is  not  listed  by  clicking  on  "Add 
Criterion".  When  you  have  made  all  your 
choices,  click  on  "OK".  _ 


GD 


riirPwiEBPBH 


Choose  any  (1  or  more)  criterion  which  is 
especially  important  by  clicking  in  the  box  next  to 
it  (click  again  if  you  change  your  mind). 


m . hi  in  in  '  iiii!  "Assist  by  pat  dawus 
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;  45SI5T  ;  by  Pat  Lawiis ; 


Ciitixt 

Choices 


ApplieitlH 

Area 


Cheese 

Features 


Weight 

Features 


Choose 

Criteria 


Weight 

Criteria 


Dlsplag 
I  nfermatlee 


DSEUPDIIII 


^Weight  Criteria: 


Suggested  weights  are  given  for  each  of  the  chosen  criteria.  If  you  do 
not  wish  to  change  any  of  these,  just  dick  on  "OK". 

If  you  wish  to  change  the  weight  for  a  criterion,  dick  on  the  weight. 
This  will  produce  a  dialog  box  which  will  give  you  the  opportunity  to 
type  in  the  weight  you  wish  to  use.  Once  the  weights  are  as  you  want 
them,  dick  on  ’OK'.  THE  WEIGHTS  WILL  NOT  TAKE  EFFECT  UNTIL 
YOU  HAVE  CLICKED  ON  THE  "OK"  BUTTON. 

Click  on  any  of  the  rounded  buttons  below  for  additional  information 
about  spedfic  topics. 


Processing  Details 


Far  sddl  tie  Ml  help  topics,  click  oa  topic  aama  at  loft. 
Click  oa  “Icon  Hal p*  la  the  lovar  right  csraar  for 
help  aa  haw  the  Icaa  (picture)  'buttons*  work. 


Quit  Help 


Quit  RSSIST 


1 


;  455  |5T ;  by  Pat  Lawiis ; 
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Co  a  text 
Choices 

lamm 

Application 

Area 

aio  Details: 

Cheese 

Festares 

Weight 

Festares 

You  may  choose  not  to  specify  criteria  details  by 
clicking  on  “No"  when  asked  if  you  want  to  specify  the 
details.  In  this  case,  all  details  for  the  general 
criteria  you  have  chosen  will  automatically  be  used 
as  long  as  the  products  under  consideration  have  data 
for  those  details  in  the  database. 

Cheese 

Criteria 

Weight 

Criteria 

Dlspleg 

Information 

Far  iddtltMl  help  topics,  click  it  topic  nano  at  loft. 
Click  on  ‘Icon  Help"  in  the  lover  right  corner  for 
help  on  dev  the  icon  (pictoro)  'buttons*  work. 


Quit  Help 


Quit  ASSIST 


Weights  of  Criteria  for 
Compilation  system 


correctness 
usability 
vendor  support 
reliability 


by  Pat  LawUs 

iliijlliji! 


Suggested  weights  are  given  for  each  of  the 
criteria  chosen.  The  weights  range  from  i 
■  through  10  (see  below).  When  all  weights 
[are  as  desired,  click  on  "OK". 


MirgiruHj 

Important 


Modorotoly 

important 


Crtticany 

important 


UB  1  III 


Ilf paiiipiieifia  assist  m  mt  mmm 
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Up 

III*" 


[!|!il 

I 


ASSIST  by  pat  tawtfs 


Display  Information 


Implementations  with  Required  Features 
but  Not  Acceptable 


mmmmy  Based  on  2  evaiuation(s) 
Vendor  A,  Ada  A,  version  1 .0 
VAX  8600  host,  1750A  target 
VMS,  version  4.2 

— — >  Based  on  1  evaluation(s) 
Vendor  B,  Ada  B,  version  1 .0 
VAX  11/750  host/target 
Unix  bsd,  version  4.2 


<>  *o 


Click 

M 

arrows 

or 

box 
along 
scroll 
bar  to 
scroll 


<a  -a 


<p 


HitlTHHTIiaiia 

Quit  RSSIST  I 

System  Parameters! 

Click  on  tho  magnifying  glass 
for  mt*  details 

Click  on  the  ago  for  specifics 
inn  information 

IWjss! 


ifflHBspjgggPHTOgnnnnngrangniggngBro^^ 


:  assist ;  by  Pat  Lawlis ; 


cwjqjq  aaaaaaaota 

Before  printing,  always  be  sure  the 
printer  is  turned  on  and  ready  to  print. 


Print  Window 


If  you  wish  to  print  tho  window  you 
woro  ]ust  viewing,  exactly  as  It 
looks  on  tho  screen,  click  on 
"Print  Window". 


<2 


If  your  printer  Is  not  turned  on  and 
set  up  to  print,  or  If  you  have 
changed  your  mind  about  printing 
an^thlng^^cllck^on^he^jretum^arrovr 


Appendix  N 


Windows  Seen  in  Technically-Oriented  Scenario 
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Technically-Oriented  Scenario 


ASSIST  by  Pat  Lawtts 


[Lflffa  SgaUa 

aaQaoaaa 


Concept  deueiopment] 


Requirements  definition 


(  Design  ] 


Implementation] 

Testing  ] 


G 


Maintenance 


i 


ir 


<p 


Life  cycle  activities  are 
those  activities  which 
relate  to  a  particular 
subset  of  the  life  cycle 
(sometimes  referred  to 
as  a  life  cycle  "phase"). 


Choose  the  life  cycle  activity  on  which  you  wish 
to  concentrate  by  clicking  on  it. 


ASSIST  by  Pat  Lawlis 

i  ill  1  11:  • .  •  iiiiii 


Important  Features  af 
Compilation  systom 

CD  analysis  functions 

□  cost 

source  code  sizing 
E]  timing  requirements 

□  user  profile 

l%]  configuration  requirements 


w 


Chtraao  IFaetlaainse 


Features  ara  absolute  characteristics  of 
the  software  which  can  be  important 
considerations  in  the  selection  process 
(contrast  with  criteria  -  see  definitions). 
Choose  up  to  8  features  (this  top  level  is 
very  general)  which  are  either  essential 
or  highly  desirable.  You  mag  add  a  feature 
if  it  Is  net  listed  bg  clicking  on  "Add 
Feature*.  When  gou  have  made  all  geur 
choices,  click  on  ’QIC*. 


OK 


J 


<3 


(  Rdd  Feature)  (  Definitions  ) 


Choose  any  (0  or  more)  especially  important 
feature  by  clicking  in  the  box  next  to  it  (click 
again  if  you  change  your  mind). 


□  □  cfcf  □  c r 
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Si  j  i  i  fetf ill! 

niilillllllll 


Important  Features  of 
source  coda  sizing 


ASSIST  by  Pat  tawUs 


SI  lines  In  unit 
SI  units  in  compile 
IS  entries  in  task 

□  elements  in  aggregate 
O  discriminants  in  record 
D  alternatives  in  case 

□  alternatives  in  select 
El  instantiations  of  generic 


CSnooes  Pafiftooire  0  a  He  Ml  a 


Features  are  absolute  characteristics  of 
the  software  which  can  be  Important 
considerations  In  the  selection  process 
(contrast  with  criteria  •  see  definitions). 
Choose  any  number  of  the  given  features 
which  are  either  essential  or  highly 
desirable.  When  you  have  made  all  your 
choices,  click  on  "OK". 


GD 


Choose  any  (0  or  more)  especially  important 
feature  by  clicking  in  the  box  next  to  it  (click 
again  if  you  change  your  mind). 


Important  Features  of 
Compilation  system 


analysis  functions 


source  code  sizing 
timing  requirements 
user  profile 

configuration  requirements 


COD8089  Paottorra 


Review  the  details  you  have  specified, 
clicking  on  the  magnifying  glass  where 
appropriate.  When  you  are  satisfied  with 
all  choices,  dick  on  "Done”. 


[  Done  ) 


Choose  any  (0  or  more)  especially  important 
feature  by  clicking  in  the  box  next  to  it  (click 
again  if  you  change  your  mind). 
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>  ASSIST  byPattawtis 


Important  Features  of 
source  code  sizing 


El  lines  In  unit 
>-  5000 

EJ  units  in  compile 
>-  500 

El  entries  in  task 
>■  20 

El  instantiations  of  generic 
>-  10 


If  you  unchoose  features  which  have  been 
chosen  and/or  change  feature  values,  be 
sure  to  dick  on  "OK"  again  so  your  new 
choices  will  be  used  by  the  system.  To 
start  over  from  the  original  set  of 
choices,  unchoose  all  features  and  click 
on  "OK",  then  click  on  "Look  again". 


GD 


Choose  any  (0  or  more)  especially  important 
feature  by  clicking  in  the  box  next  to  it  (click 
again  if  you  change  your  mind). 


Weights  ef  Features  for 
Compilation  system 


source  code  sizi  ng  5 

timing  requirements  7 
configuration  requirenv  5 


Suggested  weights  are  given  for  each  of 
the  features  chosen.  The  weights  range 
I  from  1  through  10  (see  below).  When 
|  all  weights  are  as  desired,  click  on  "OK". 


Margining 

Important 


Modoratolg 

important 


CHttoallg 

important 

(assantial) 


Definitions 


For  each  weight  you  wish  to  change,  click  on  the 
weight  (the  line  will  be  highlighted),  and  then 
type  in  the  weight  you  desire,  as  directed. 
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ASSIST  by  Pat  Lawtis 


Weights  of  Feetures  for 
source  code  sizing 


lines  in  unit 

>-  5000 

units  in  compile 

>-500 

entries  in  task 
>-20 

instantiations  of  generic 
>-  10 


Weights  of  Feetures  for 
Compilation  system 


source  code  sizing 
Canning  requirements 
'^^configuration  required* 


VoflQtot  PaeUMirs  iaHeHHa 


You  may  make  changes  to  the  weights  at 
any  time,  but  be  sure  to  click  on  "OK" 
.again  If  you  want  the  new  weights  to  be 
|  used  by  the  system. 


Marginally 

important 


Moderately 

important 


Critically 

important 

(essential) 


Definitions 


For  each  weight  you  wish  to  change,  click  on  the 
weight  (the  line  will  be  highlighted),  and  then 
type  in  the  weight  you  desire,  as  directed. 


••  !  ip  jjpjp  j; 

Review  the  weights  for  ail  features 
chosen.  Click  on  the  magnifying  glass, 
where  appropriate,  for  the  weights  of 
feature  details.  When  satisfied  with  all 
weights,  click  on  "Done". _ 


Marginally 

important 


Modarataly 

important 


Critioally 

important 

(assantial) 


Definitions 


For  each  weight  you  wish  to  change,  click  on  the 
weight  (the  line  will  be  highlighted),  and  then 
type  in  the  weight  you  desire,  as  directed. 
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Il|||illjiijippii|ii|i!|ii 

illiijijiiiiii'  ,  !i==.|::l:ii. 


ASSIST  by  Pat  Lawtis 


Important  Criteria  for 
Compilation  system 


SI  correctness 
IS  efficiency 
IS  integrity 
G  maintainability 
IS  reliability 
G  usability 
G  vendor  support 
G  verifiability 


02081088  omoirfle 


Criteria  are  relative  characteristics  for 
comparing  similar  implementations  of 
software  (contrast  with  features  •  see 
definitions).  Choose  up  to  8  general 
criteria  which  are  especially  Important  for 
comparing  various  software 
Implementations.  You  may  add  a  criterion 
II  It  Is  not  listed  by  clicking  on  "Add 
Criterion".  When  you  have  made  all  your 
choices,  click  on  "OK". 


GD 


[imfiirsffi 


Choose  any  (1  or  more)  criterion  which  is 
especially  important  by  clicking  in  the  box 
it  (click  again  if  you  change  your  mind). 


next  to 


ASSIST  byPattawtte 
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[DQtfflGtiQflQCQS 


Features  art  charactarlstlcs  of 
software  which  art  usad  to 
specify  absoluta  raqulramants 
for  software  Implamantatlona. 

_ Features _ 

activities  transformation  ^ 

Ada  (MIL-STD-1815A)  “  « 

alternatives  in  case  pjj 

alternatives  in  select  ||| 

analysis  functions  j  |j 

applied  standards  1111 

associated  tool  reqmts 
bits  in  float  || 

bits  in  exponent  jjjlj 

bits  in  integer  |§ 

CAIS  (MIL-STD-1838A) 
clock  resolution 

compiling  lines  of  code  J 

configuration  management  O 


Criteria  are  characteristics  of 
software  which  are  usad  to  make 
relative  comparisons  of  similar 
software  implementations. 


Scroll  through 
either  the  Features 
or  Criteria  (drag 
the  box  or  click  on 
the  arrows)  until 
you  find  the  term 
to  be  defined.  Then 
click  on  the  term. 
Click  on  the  return 
arrow  when  done. 


_ Criteria 

accuracy 

application  independence 

augmentability 

autonomy 

capacity 

communication  commonality 

communication  effectiveness 

communicativeness 

completeness 

consistency 

corporate  health 

correctness 

data  commonality 

distributedness 


;  455I3T  :  by : Pat  Lawiis ; 


cfcf  □  □  cfg 
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ASSIST  by  Pat  Lawtfs 


Important  Criteria  for 
Compilation  system 


correctness 


efficiency 
integrity 
meintei  nobility 
reliability 
usability 
□  vendor  support 
Q  verifiability 


C&B688S  OrUtoOlfi 


Review  the  details  you  have  specified  (If 
any),  clicking  on  the  magnifying  glass 
where  appropriate.  When  you  are  satisfied 
with  ail  choices,  click  on  “Done'*. 


[  Done  ] 


Choose  any  (1  or  more)  criterion  which  is 
especially  important  by  clicking  in  the  box  next  to 
it  (click  again  if  you  change  your  mind). 


I . I  HI . ASSIST  by  Pat  Lawtls 

ii;  lii!  iiii'iiliiii  hi!*’!;!!!;!  hi  lisiiHmiilil&Miiiiiii jilln lilllliiSfhfHSslslsliliiiiiiililiiilllhlilliiliijliiilMHUlMHilHIMjHiHni 
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Weights  of  Criteria  for 
Compilation  system 


C^correctness 

C^efficiency 

reliability 


Review  the  weights  for  all  criteria  chosen. 
Click  on  the  magnifying  glass,  where 
appropriate,  for  the  weights  of  criteria 
details.  When  satisfied  with  all  weights, 
click  on  "Done". 


Marginally 

important 


Mod*rat*ly 

important 


Critically 

important 


Definitions 


For  each  weight  you  wish  to  change,  click  on  the 
weight  (the  line  will  be  highlighted),  and  then 
type  in  the  weight  you  desire,  as  directed. 


ASSIST  by  Pat  Lawtis 
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ASSIST  byPattawlis 


Display  Information 


Currant  numerical  ratings  calculated 


<>  XU 


— «->  Based  on  2  evaluation(s) 
Vendor  0,  Ada  0,  version  1.0 
Rational  host,  1750A  target 
None 

Rating  is  1 .6 

— Based  on  4  evaluation(s) 
Vendor  F,  Ada  F,  version  1 .0 
VAX  Station  host,  1 750A  target 
Unix  bsd,  version  4.3 
Rating  is  1 .0 

— >  Based  on  2  evaluation(s) 
Vendor  A,  Ada  A,  version  1 .0 
VAX  8600  "ost,  1750A  target 


Click 

M 

arrcvs 

er 

MV* 

hex 
deny 
scroll 
bar  to 
scroll 


xa 


1  ...  IY-1 

.  ..  m—rn M 

Preuious  Display 

Change  Choices 

Quit  RSSIST 

■ 

: 

: 

jj  &  Clio*  mi  the  cyo  for  specifies 
!l  on  missinq  information 

Syst>.  ..  Parameters! 

New  Display 

i 

J; 

ASSIST  t>y  Pat  LawUs _ 


Display  Information 


Missing  Information 


<>  XI 


Missing  data  about  a  software  product  can  have  a  significant 
detrimental  effect  on  the  recommendations  ASSIST  can  make 
about  the  product. 

If  evaluations  of  critical  features  and  criteria  are  missing 
from  the  database,  it  may  be  desirable  to  gather  this  data 
and  add  it  to  the  database  before  making  a  final  decision. 

The  following  lists  each  of  the  software  products  considered 
for  the  current  recommendations,  followed  by  a  list  of  chosen 
features  and  criteria  for  which  there  is  no  data  in  the  database 


Vendor  F,  Ada  F,  version  1 .0 
VAX  Station  host,  1 750A  target 


‘  "I 

iiiiii 


Q> 


Click  on  tho  magnifying  glass 
for  more  details 

Change  Choices 

Quit  RSSIST 

Previous  Display 

System  Parameters 

New  Display 

□pp 
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ASSIST  by  Pat  tawtis 


Display  Information 


Vendor  F,  Ada  F,  version  1 .0 
VAX  Station  host,  1 750A  target 
Unix  bsd,  version  4.3 

Missing  Features 

operating  system 

Missing  Criteria 

traceability 

accuracy 


box 
llMf 
scrall 
bar  to 
scroll 


Click  oo  tho  magnifying  gloss 
for  more  details 


Previous  Display 


Quit  RSSIST 


System  Parameters!  I  New  Display 


_ _ 


ttt8}tKK8tt888tt88Rtffl8888tll' 


,  ASSIST  by  Pat  tawUs 

. . . * . . . 


Important  Features  of 
Compilation  system 


source  code  sizing 
timing  requirements 
configuration  requirements 


Odooso  Fsefrursa 

Features  are  absolute  characteristics  of 
the  softvare  vhich  can  be  impertent 
considerations  In  tbs  selection  process 
(contrast  with  criteria  -  sea  definitions). 
Choose  up  ts  8  features  (this  top  level  is 
vary  general)  which  are  either  essential 
or  highly  desirable.  You  may  odd  a  feature 
if  it  Is  not  listed  by  clicking  on  "Add 
Feature*.  When  you  have  made  ell  your 
choices,  click  on  "OK". 

I  OK  ] 


ErcnmnrB 


Choose  any  (0  or  more)  especially  important 
feature  by  clicking  in  the  box  next  to  it  (click 
again  if  you  change  your  mind). 
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Important  Features  of 
Compilation  system 

C^source  cede  sizing 
£^t1m1ng  requirements 
□  configuration  requirements 


i!Wl!|!|!!)|!|!.!.!|!l!|!|!.!!!:! 


CCooeea  FseftoinM 


Review  the  details  you  have  specified, 
clicking  on  the  magnifying  glass  where 
appropriate.  When  you  are  satisfied  with 
all  choices,  click  on  "Done”. 


Done 


3 


(  Add  Feature  )  (  Definitions  ) 


<3 


m 


Choose  any  (0  or  more)  especially  important 
feature  by  clicking  in  the  box  next  to  it  (click 
again  if  you  change  your  mind). 


ASSIST- •  by  PatLa wtis-----'-- 

***********  Type  of  software  to  be  selected  . 

s 

QQOaQC7  |: 

Compilation  system 

’  : 

Scroll  by 

;{;!*!« 

clicking  | 

. .  Application  area  chosen  . 

on  me 

111 

•tlijti 

arrows 

O' 

Soft  real  time 

i:t:5;t 

moving  the 

'ij| 

box  along 

the  scroll 

.  Features  chosen  and  respective  weights  ***** . 

bar.  When 

you  have 

source  code  sizing,  5 

finished 

lines  in  unit.  5 

reviewing, 

units  in  compile,  10 

click  on 

entries  in  task,  5 

iSiijil 

the  return 

instantiations  of  generic,  5 

arrow 

below. 

timing  requirements,  7 

task  rendezvous,  10 

max  blocking  time,  5 

K 

<P 

m 

i|ir  -  -  ---  -  ----- —  • 
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Weight 

Features 
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rapirnpnra  B  CTfiwr^r?  Qua 


Review 

Reasoning 


Save  or 
Retrieve 


Context 

Choices 


Application 

Area 


Choose 

Features 


Choose 

Criteria 

Weight 

Criteria 

Your  currant  activity  is  outlined  In  bold.  If  you  wish  to 
return  there,  click  on  the  arrow  at  the  right.  If  you  wish  to 
go  eleewhere,  click  on  the  box  representing  that  activity. 


ASSIST  by  Pat  tawtis 


Display  Information 

^  *0 

.  Current  system  parameters  .  pp? 

The  overall  feature  weight  is  i 

!  Click 

The  overall  criteria  weight  is  2 

I  Ml 

The  minimum  acceptable  rating  is  1 .0 

arrtvs 

or 

IMV« 

1  be* 
along 
scroll 
;  bar  te 
scroll 

B  *ca 

Previous  Display 


Quit  ASSIST 


Change  Choices 


Change  Parameters!  New  Display 
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Appendix  O 


Notes  on  the  ASSIST  Prototype  Version  2.0 


Notes  on  the  ASSIST  Prototype  Version  2.0 
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Please  comment  on  any  or  all  of  the  following  as  you  are  working  with  the 
ASSIST  prototype.  Thank  you  for  your  valued  feedback. 


1 .  Does  the  system  establish  all  the  necessary  characteristics  for  the  software  to  be  selected 
(type  of  software,  application  area,  features,  criteria,  etc.)?  If  not,  what  should  be 
added,  deleted,  or  changed? 


2.  Is  the  weighting  process  used  appropriately?  If  not,  please  suggest  appropriate 
changes. 


3 .  Does  the  system  provide  the  right  type  of  information  to  help  a  decision  maker  select 
software?  If  not,  what  has  not  been  accounted  for?  Please  be  as  specific  as  possible. 


4.  Do  you  find  the  system  easy  to  use?  Please  comment  on  the  user  interface,  the  User 
Manual,  and/or  the  on-line  Help. 


5 .  Please  add  any  other  comments  or  suggestions  which  you  think  are  pertinent.  Use  the 
back  if  necessary. 
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